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FOREWORD 


This publication, a complete revision of DA Pam 30-50-2, 15 May 1954, 
deals with the armies of the seven Satellite nations of eastern Europe. While 
each is treated in a separate chapter, extensive material applicable to most or 
all of them is contained in Chapter 1, Introduction. For a full understanding 
of any one army, therefore, the reader is advised to consult Chapter 1 as 
well as the country chapter. Further details on Soviet tactical doctrine, 
organization, training, and equipment—all of which have been adopted in 
varying degrees by the Satellites—are presented in DA Pam 30-50-1, Hand- 
book on the Soviet Army, 31 July 1958. 

The term “army” as used in this pamphlet refers to the ground forces 
of the regular military establishment. (Actually, the army in all the countries 
concerned includes the air forces, and in several countries the naval forces 
as well.) The militarized security forces are also discussed. 
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CHAPTER 1 





Section |. EASTERN EUROPEAN SATELLITES 


1. GENERAL 


There are seven Soviet Satellite countries in 
Eastern Europe: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania. Four of these have common borders 
with the U.S.S.R., and only one, Albania, is en- 
tirely isolated from the group. The Satellite area 
as a whole represents a physical buffer, extending 
across Europe from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
It also constitutes a fixed penetration of Russian 
influence and power not exceeded even in Czarist 
times. 


9. RELATIONSHIP TO U.S.S.R. 


Soviet influence in Satellite Europe has been 
established and maintained largely through the 
use or threatened use of force. Most of the people 
in the Satellite areca oppose Soviet domination and 
the local Communist regimes that are subservient 
to the Kremlin. The effort to establish a “na- 
tional Communist”’ regime in Hungary was put 
down by Soviet armored troops, and Gomulka in 
Poland has found it necessary to yield more and 
more to the powerful Soviet political and economic 
forces. Satellite Eastern Europe as a whole re- 


mains firmly—if somewhat uneasily—within the 
Soviet grasp. 


3. THE SATELLITE ARMIES 


Each of the Satellite states has developed a 
sizable national armed force, of which the army 
ground forces are by far the largest and most sig- 
nificant part. These forces have been developed 
under the direction and with the support of the 
U.S.S.R. In most respects, they are patterned 
after the Soviet Army: the Satellite high com- 
mands and tactical units are organized in accord- 
ance with Soviet concepts and use modified Soviet 
TOE’s; Soviet training methods and procedures 


_are followed; Soviet tactical doctrine is used; and, 


for the most part, Soviet-type weapons and equip- 
ment are employed. Because of this close rela- 
tionship, the coordinated use or integration of 
Bloc forces in wartime would be relatively easy. 

The status of the respective Satellite armies 
varies in terms of combat readiness. In general, 
however, they can be favorably compared with 
other European forces in countries of similar size, 
and taken together, the armies constitute a fairly 
effective force in being. 


Section Il. MILITARY GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


4, IMPORTANCE TO THE U.S.S.R. 


The 200- to 450-mile-wide Satellite belt across 
Europe has special geographical significance. 
East Germany and Poland lie astride the historic 
east-west military communications zone of the 
North European Plain. Rumania and Hungary 
also constitute important east-west communica- 
tions zones connecting Soviet territory with south- 
ern and south-central Europe. Bulgaria covers 
the military ground approaches to the Turkish 
Straits amd to Greece. Czechoslovakia does not 
permit easy east-west military movement, but 
the historic ‘Moravian Corridor” across the 
center of the country provides ready communica- 
tion between the Danube Basin and the Polish 


part of the northern plain. Albania is physically 
isolated from the Bloc and ringed by high moun- 
tains. It is significant geographically in that it 
is the only Satellite state fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea and is only about 45 miles across the Straits 
of Otranto from Italy. 7 


5. TERRAIN 


The terrain of the Satellite zone varies from 
the rugged but not insurmountable mountains 
of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia to 
the flat or rolling plains of East Germany, Poland, 
and Hungary. High mountain ranges inclose, 
or nearly inclose, many fairly level basins. The 
largest of these are the Danubian Basin (Hungary, 
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Transylvania, and northeastern Yugoslavia), the 
Bohemian Plateau, and the Moldavian-Wal- 
lachian crescent plain. 

The effect of the high mountain ranges in the 
central part of the zone would be to deflect 
military operations into lowland areas to the 
north and south for greater ease of movement. 
The great expanse of lowland in the north is 
crossed by numerous wide, sluggish streams and 
contains extensive poorly drained areas and many 
large forests. The Moldavian-Wallachian low- 
land is approximately 500 miles in total extent 
and some 80 to 120 miles in width. It is drained 
by the Siret and Danube Rivers, both of which 
are serious military obstacles. The Wallachian 
plain is bounded on the north and west by the 
Transylvanian Alps and on the south by the 
Danube River, although the lowlands extend 
south of the river to the 6,000- to 9,000-foot 
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ranges of the Balkan and Rhodope Mountains. 
This lowland is bounded on the east by the rolling 
upland of the Dobrudja, paralleling the Black 
Sea coast. The Moldavian area is bounded on 
the west by the Carpathians, on the south by the 
Dobrudja, and on the east and northeast by the 
rugged hills of Bessarabia and the western Ukraine. 

The Baltic shore of the northern plain is flat 
and sandy; only a few hills reach the sea. The 
coast is backed by a narrow zone of lakes and low, 
gravelly hills. Along the Black Sea, on the other 
hand, steep, 300- to 400-foot-high terraces over- 
look a narrow coastal plain broken only by the 
low, marshy delta of the Danube River. 

Except for an extensive inclosed coastal plain, 
Albania is a region of high, nearly inaccessible 
mountains. Its northern coast is low and marshy 
and contains numerous lagoons; in the south, 
the coast is rocky and rises steeply from the sea. 


Section Ill. MILITARY DEVELOPMENT 


6. WORLD WAR II 


The armies of Eastern Europe had varied ex- 
periences and suffered different fates in World War 
II. All countries had developed sizable armies 
before or during the war. The Czechoslovak and 
Rumanian armies, and to some extent also the 
Polish, had received extensive support from France. 
Other armies were relatively independent of for- 
elon influence. None was supported or signifi- 
cantly influenced by the U.S.S.R. 

Rumania and Hungary provided direct military 
support to the Axis in World War II until their 
territories were invaded by the Soviets in 1944. 
Bulgaria was a German ally but did little to help 
the Nazi cause and readily supported the Soviets 
in actions against Axis troops in the last 8 months 
of combat. Albania was occupied ‘by Axis forces 
until late in the war. Czechoslovakia and western 
Poland were occupied by the Germans by 1939, 
the former after only a threat of resistance, the 
latter after valiant but futile and _ shortlived 
opposition. 

The Soviets dominated all of Eastern Europe 
after VE-day and were in a position to dictate 
military as well as political and economic policies. 
Soviet troops had not been in Albania, however, 
and the large force which was deployed in Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of the fighting was soon with- 
drawn. In accordance with the Bulgarian peace 


2 


treaty, Soviet troops were removed from Bulgaria 
at the end of 1947. They were finally withdrawn 
from Rumania in the summer of 1958, but they 
remained in East Germany, Poland, and Hungary. 


7. POSTWAR STRENGTH TRENDS 


The military programs of the various Satellite 
countries were kept at a low pitch in the early 
postwar period. Strengths generally were well 
below those of the present, particularly in those 
states whose armed forces were limited by treaty 
because of their former status as Axis allies: 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. East Germany, 
of course,. was completely demilitarized. Army 
strengths in the region in 1946 totaled about one- 
half as much as at present. 

By 1950, only a moderate overall increase had 
occurred. Although the Albanian and Czechoslo- 
vak had decreased slightly, the Polish, Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian armies had all been 
increased, the latter three well beyond the peace 
treaty limitations. Furthermore, a new force had 
been established in East Germany. 

Between 1950 and 1953, an extensive military 
program was undertaken that ultimately raised 
army strengths to a peak of over 1,000,000 men. 
This was made possible by the attainment of a 
semblance of political and economic stability. 
The program also was stimulated by changes in 
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the strategic situation favoring the arming of the 
Satellites as a buffer for the U.S.S.R. These 
changes included the Yugoslav estrangement from 
the Bloc in 1948, the rehabilitation of western 
European nations and their resistance to Com- 
munism, the formation of NATO, and the inter- 
national tension resulting from the war in Korea. 

There has been a general contraction of ground 
force personnel strengths since 1953 in all the 
Satellite countries. This retrenchment has been 
occasioned by conditions unique to each army: 
in Albania, there was a lowering of the number of 
men available for conscription each year and an 
increase in the conscript requirements for naval 
and air services; in Bulgaria, the term of Army 
ground force conscript service was reduced from 
3 to 2 years, bringing it into conformity with the 
other Satellite armies; in Czechoslovakia, there 
was a marked drop in the number of males reach- 
ing conscript age annually between 1953 and 1959; 
in East Germany, the system of “‘voluntary”’ en- 
listment failed to maintain Army strength despite 
continuous recruiting drives and a lowering of the 
required enlistment period from 3 to 2 years; in 
Hungary, Army strength was slightly reduced 
between 1953 and 1956 because of changed con- 
scription factors and then fell precipitously during 
and after the 1956 revolt (as a result of desertions 
and the uncompensated release of an entire con- 
script class); in Rumania, Army strength was 
reduced by perhaps one-fourth between 1953 and 
1955, and a further slight reduction occurred 
between 1955 and 1958, all largely for economic 
reasons. 
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It is noteworthy that only in post-Gomulka 
Poland has there been a strength reduction that 
may be related, at least in part, to the official 
Bloc reduction claims. Between August 1955 and 
May 1958, the Satellite governments made a total 
of 17 announcements that they were reducing 
their forces. Each country made at least 2, Poland 
4. The aggregate of the announced cuts would 
have been nearly half a million men. These vari- 
ous announcements were so timed as to have the 
ereatest possible effect on Western political devel- 
opments. There is no direct evidence, except in 
Poland, of any serious intention to carry them out. 
In Poland, since Gomulka’s establishment of 
‘national’? Communism, there has been a reduc- 
tion in the strength of all the security and armed 
forces that has coincided to some extent with 
some of the announced Polish reductions. 

Despite the various strength adjustments dis- 
cussed above, the Satellite army ground forces 
still have an impressive present aggregate strength 
of nearly 1,000,000 men with a total of approxi- 
mately 60 line divisions and numerous smaller 
units of both combat and support type. There are, 
in addition, more than 250,000 men in the mili- 
tarized security forces (Frontier and Interior 
Troops) subordinate to the respective Interior 
Ministries. These are, in effect, auxiliary ground 
troops that could be used in wartime for various 
specialized functions, such as maintaining the 
security of rear areas, that are performed by army 
troops in most Western countries. 


Section IV. SOVIET CONTROL 


8. GENERAL 


The Soviets maintain effective control over the 
Satellite armies by both direct and indirect 
means. These include Party and goverment 
ties, military missions, a unified military command, 
and, to a limited extent, staffing with former 
Soviet Army officers. 


9. POLITICAL MECHANISMS 


In general, the authority of the Communist 
parties and governments within the Satellite 
states is dependent upon continued support from 
Moscow. As a result, these regimes have usually 
been completely subservient to the Soviet Party 


and governmental leaders. Locally, the Satellite 
leaders have placed only the most loyal and re- 
liable Party members in positions of responsibility. 
This applies to the military forces as well as all 
other fields. Nearly all senior Army officers 
are active in Party affairs. A large proportion 
of the field-grade and junior officers are also 
Party members, and the rest have given evidence 
of their reliability to the existing Communist 
regimes. Similarly, the regular noncommissioned- 
officer cadre is specially selected for its reliability 
and contains large numbers of members of the 
Party or of Communist youth organizations. The 
conscripts reflect the attitudes of the general 
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populace, but the most unreliable males are not 
inducted or are relegated to labor troops. 

The Satellite armies maintain an extensive 
apparatus for providing political indoctrination 
for the troops and for counterintelligence. There 
are, in addition, regular Party organizations within 
the Army itself. 


10. MILITARY MISSIONS 


The primary Soviet agency for building up and 
controlling the Satellite armies has been the mili- 
tary mission. A mission originally existed in 
every country except Poland, which did not need 
a mission because of the large number of former 
Soviet Army officers integrated into the Polish 
Army at least until 1956. 

During the period of most rapid buildup of 
Army strengths—between about 1950 and 1953— 
the missions were relatively large and were repre- 
sented at all levels within the respective Satellite 
armies. ‘The Soviet chief of mission conducted 
liaison directly with the local defense minister, 
with whom he usually held equivalent rank. 
Members of his staff participated in the reorgani- 
zation and development of the high command 
and of the Army asa whole. Soviet officers super- 
vised the establishment of military schools and 
academies and in many cases served as instructors. 
Advisors also served in all headquarters and in- 
stallations and with every tactical unit, sometimes 
down to company level. 

As the local Army developed stability and 
experience and became familiar with Soviet or- 
ganization, tactics, and equipment, the extent of 
mission activity was reduced. Advisors were 
withdrawn from the smaller tactical units and 
are now believed assigned no lower than division 
level in most cases. Similarly, Soviet instructors 
have been replaced in the military schools by 
Satellite officers, many of whom have attended 
special courses in Soviet military schools and 
academies. The missions still exercise a signifi- 
eant and often direct influence over Satellite 
military affairs, but there is growing evidence 
that they may soon be withdrawn. 


11. UNIFIED MILITARY COMMAND 


A unified command of the Soviet and Satellite 
armed forces was established by a Treaty of 
Friendship, Collaboration, and Mutual Assistance 
signed in Warsaw in May 1955—the so-called 
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“Warsaw Pact.” This treaty apparently was oc- 
casioned by the final Western decision to arm 
West Germany and admit her to NATO. It 
replaced a system of bilateral treaty arrangements 
which the Soviets had with all other Bloc coun- 
tries except Albania. The published provisions 
of the Warsaw Pact are deliberately phrased to 
parrot those of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The establishment of a “‘unified’’ military com- 
mand was a thinly disguised effort to create the 
fiction of cooperative action in the military sphere. 
Actually, it amounted only to a new means of 
effecting continued Soviet control of Bloe mil- 
tary activities. The command headquarters was 
established in Moscow. The commander in chief 
is Marshal of the Soviet Union Ivan S. Koney, a 
First Deputy Minister of Defense in the U.S.S.R. 
The various Satellite Defense Ministers are termed 
Deputy Commanders in Chief, but there is no 
evidence that they take any responsible part in 
the routine functions of the command. 

The Soviets have made extravagant claims as 
to the importance of the Pact command and the 
scope of its authority. The armed intervention 
in Hungary in October and November 1956 was 
said to have been made at the request of the Hun- 
garian Government under the Warsaw Pact. The 
Soviets retained troops in Hungary and Rumania, 
after the signing of the Austrian State Treaty in 
1955 had left them without the former legal basis 
for doing so, on the pretext that their presence 
was in accord with provisions of the Pact. (So- 
viet troops were subsequently withdrawn from 
Rumania in the summer of 1958.) Similarly, 
combined training or other Bloc military activity 
involving more than one country is consistently 
referred to as occurring under the auspices of the 
Pact unified command. 


12. STAFFING WITH FORMER SOVIET 
OFFICERS 


This direct and obvious means of control actu- 
ally has been used somewhat sparingly by the So- 
viets, but where employed, it has had significant 
effect. Soviet staffing occurred in several coun- 
tries, but was carried out on a large scale only in 
Poland, although both the Bulgarian and Hun- 
garian armies received a significant number of 
former Soviet officers in key positions. Most, if 
not all, of the Soviet officers assigned to these 
countries were of Polish, Bulgarian, or Hungarian 
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ethnic origin but had served for many years in 
the Soviet Army. 

In Poland, the Soviets were favored by the 
shifting of national boundaries. Until the end 
of World War I, millions of Poles lived within 
the borders of Imperial Russia) which reached 
well to the west of Warsaw. A significant num- 
ber of Poles fought with the Russian Army in 
World War I, acquired commissioned-officer rank, 
and entered the Bolshevik Red Army after the 
1917 October Revolution. Several of these rose 
to high rank before the end of World War II. 
One of them, Konstantin K. Rokossovskiy, 
became one of the top Soviet soldiers, command- 
ing a front (army group) in the last months of 
the war with the rank of Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. 

As with most other Satellite forces, little was 
done to develop the Polish Army until about 
1949-50. In November 1949, Marshal Rokos- 
sovskiy arrived in Poland to supervise the ex- 
pansion and reorganization of the force. He 
became a Marshal of Poland, Minister of National 
Defense, and ultimately also a member of the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the Polish 
Communist Party. 

The use of former Soviet Army officers in Po- 
land was especially desirable because of the lack 
of experienced politically reliable military men 
in the country. The bulk of the prewar officer 
corps had been destroyed, some in combat, 
others at the Katyn massacre. At the end of the 
war, the’ new Polish Army, which had been 
formed in the U.S.S.R. in 1943, was led mainly 
by ethnic Poles transferred from the Soviet Army. 
More ex-Soviet officers were brought in under 
Rokossovskiy, and by the early 1950’s nearly 
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every top post in the Polish high command was 
held by a former Soviet officer. The military 
district and corps commanders also were Soviets, 
as were at least half the division commanders. 
The number of former Soviet officers in the 
Polish Army has been greatly reduced since the 
coming to power of Wladislaw Gomulka in 
October 1956. Rokossovskiy is gone and his 
replacement, Lieutenant General Marian Spy- 
chalski, is an architect by profession who served 
in the Polish Communist underground during the 
war. The most influential former Soviet officer 
remaining is Lieutenant General Jerzy Bordzi- 
lowski, Chief of the Polish General Staff and briefly 
the acting Minister of National Defense after 
Rokossovskiy’s departure in October 1956. 
Former Soviet officers of Bulgarian and Hun- 
garian ethnic origin also were given positions of 
importance in their respective national armies, 
although the number was much smaller than in 
Poland. In both Bulgaria and Hungary, the 
top military post of Defense Minister has been 
held by former Soviet officers for many years: 
successively, by Generals Petur Panchevski and 
Ivan Mikhailov in Bulgaria and by Istvan Bata 


and Geza Revesz in Hungary. 


Most of the Bulgarian and Hungarian ‘‘Soviet”’ 
officers had fled to the U.S.S.R. in the early 
years following World War I after participating 
in unsuccessful efforts to establish Communist 
regimes in their homelands. (In Hungary, the 
Communist regime of Bela Kun actually rose to 
power, but lasted only from March to July 1919). 
Some others fled to the Soviet Union after joining 
the ill-fated ‘Loyalist’? forces in the Spanish 
Civil War. 


Section V. MILITARY MANPOWER 


13. QUALITY AND RELIABILITY 


The Satellite states include peoples of several 
nations that historically have been among the best 
fighters in all Europe: the Germans, Poles, Hun- 
earians, and Bulgars. The Albanians, though few 
in number, are noted for their warlike tendencies. 
The military qualities of the Czechoslovaks and 
Rumanians, although their histories do contain 
some proud pages, are generally below average 
among European peoples. Conclusions drawn 
from these generalizations might be far wide of 


the mark, however; all nations are capable of 
producing both cowards and heroes, and virtually 
any people will fight hard for what it holds dear. 

The problem of assessing future wartime per- 
formance is particularly complex in Eastern 
Europe. Some peoples, such as the Germans and 
Hungarians, might fight without spirit, or refuse 
to fight at all, because of opposition to contimued 
Soviet domination. Others, including the Bul- 
garians and Poles, might fight well despite dislike 
of Soviet influence and Communist policies be- 
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cause they believe only the U.S.S.R. will support 
certain long-standing territorial or other basic 
national objectives of theirs. The performance of 
any Satellite people will be at its highest point if 
they are convinced that their own basic national 
interests and objectives are at stake in a conflict 
with their traditional enemies. It will be lowest if 
they believe they are merely pawns in a power 
struggle between the Soviet Union and the West- 
ern Allies. The Poles, for example, might fight 
with great zeal and courage against a NATO force, 
particularly one which included large West Ger- 
man contingents, if they feared loss of the exten- 
sive and productive former German territories 
which they now control. The Rumanians, on the 
other hand, have little reason to fear Western 
designs and have no claims on Yugoslav territory ; 
their chief past enemies (in addition to the Turks) 
have been their Bloc neighbors—the Russians, 
Bulgars, and Hungarians. 

From several practical standpoints Satellite 
military manpower can be rated as good. The 
people are generally healthy and fairly well edu- 
cated. Under the Communists, military, techni- 
cal, and physical training is given to millions of 
youths prior to their conscription for active-duty 
training. The area has a restless, militant past, 
and military service is more acceptable as part of 
the normal course of events than in some other 
parts of the world. Finally, from long years of 
tyranny and oppression, many of the peoples have 
developed a passivity and amenability to dis- 
cipline which have a military utility, although at 
some cost in terms of initiative and individual 
resourcefulness. 


14. AVAILABLE MANPOWER AND 
MOBILIZATION 


The Satellite states contain more than 95,000,000 
people. Males of military age, fit for active serv- 
ice, exceed 15,000,000. A growing proportion of 
the latter, already exceeding one-fourth, can be 
considered ready reserves. These are the men who 
have served on active duty, or have been given 
extended refresher training in the armies since 
their Sovietization. They are, for the most part, 
under 32 years of age. The familiarity of these 
men with the Soviet organizational and tactical 
concepts and the equipment now employed would 
enable them to be almost immediately effective 
upon mobilization. 
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All Bloc countries have detailed plans for rapid 
mobilization in time of emergency. These plans 
are frequently checked and tested, sometimes in- 
cluding the physical mustering of reserves for 
brief periods. A reasonably conservative estimate 
of Satellite ground force mobilization potential, 
based on available trained manpower and ad- 
ministrative machinery, is that some 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 men could be raised and a force of nearly 
200 line divisions organized from them within 6 
months. Expansion on any such scale would, of 
course, require substantial Soviet logistic support. 
Moreover, it is probable that an overall Satellite 
force of this size will not be required in wartime. 


15. PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 


East Germany is the only Satellite state without 
a form of compulsory military service. Largely 
for propaganda reasons, East Germany depends 
upon a system of ‘‘voluntary” enlistment. In 
practice, various forms of duress are employed to 
recruit specially desirable individuals. The term 
of service is 2 years. 

The general pattern of Satellite conscription 
conforms to that of the U.S.S.R. A major dif- 
ference.is that the Satellite states have standard- 
ized on a basic 2-year term of service. The Soviet 
term is 3 years. 

The typical Satellite conscript is called up in 
the year of his 19th or 20th birthday, although a 
few recruits are accepted through voluntary 
enlistment after their 17th birthday. Inductions 
normally occur in October and November; in 
some cases, a relatively small part of the eligible 
age class may be brought in during April or 
May. The legal 2-year term may be extended, 
usually by 1 year, for persons with specialized 
skills or training. Upon release, the individual 
passes into the reserve. His obligation for 
military service continues to about the age of 50. 
During this time he will be recalled periodically 
for refresher training, but with decreasing fre- 
quency as he grows older. 

The conscription system serves all the armed 
forces, militarized security forces, and, in some 
cases, labor forces. As a result, in most Satellite 
countries virtually all fit males in each age class 
perform some kind of service. In the two most 
populous states, Poland and Rumania, a number 
of men are not required to serve. They are 
not relieved of their military obligation, however, 
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and often receive extensive military training 
while in a reserve status. Except for these groups 
in Poland and Rumania, which are known as 
“surplus to the contingent,” exemption from 
service is normally given only. for exceptional 
physical or compassionate reasons. 

Temporary deferments are eranted for a variety 
of reasons, such as to provide the opportunity 
to complete a course of study in a school or college 
or because the individual is the sole support of a 
family. Deferment is also given in cases of 
nonpermanent medical or physical impairment. 
In all such cases, the individual concerned is 
required to justify his deferment annually. As 
soon as the cause has been removed he is inducted. 
If the individual is repeatedly deferred for a 
specified number of years he is relieved of the 
requirement for peacetime conscript service. 

Noncommissioned officers are obtained through 
NCO schools conducted by regiments and larger 
units, and from high school eraduates who have 
displayed an aptitude for military service. Many 
conscripts are urged to become career NCO’s 
after completion of their regular compulsory 
service. Noncommissioned officers can serve con- 
tinuously for indefinite periods but must go 
through the formality of signing up again every 
few years. 

Officers are supplied by various service schools 
located throughout the area. Officer candidates 
are chosen primarily from politically reliable 
university graduates who have received military 
training. If they undertake an additional 3 
months of military study, these men can be 
commissioned as sub-lieutenants. Other candi- 
dates for officer training are selected from gradu- 
ates of high schools, from military preparatory 
schools, and from the noncommissioned-officer 
ranks of the army. A few direct political ap- 
pointments are made each year, but this is more 
the exception than the rule. Officers of the 
regular army serve for an indefinite period. 
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Officer promotions are regulated by the respec- 
tive ministries of national defense. Officers nor- 
mally must spend a stipulated minimum period 
in each grade before becoming eligible for promo- 
tion, except in the case of a few outstanding m- 
dividuals. Position vacancies usually must also 
exist before an officer can be considered for a 
promotion. 


16. PAY, ALLOWANCES, AND LEAVE 


Career personnel are well paid by local stand- 
ards, although conscripts receive little more than 
token pay. Base pay for all ranks is low, the bulk 
of the income for officers and noncommissioned 
officers coming from the pay received for the 
position held. In this way, persons of superior 
quality or specialized competence who are given 
more responsible positions can receive a greater 
income than others of the same rank. Additional 
pay is also received for longevity, and there are 
numerous special allowances. Some of the latter 
include those for quarters, dependents, rations, 
leave travel, and per diem pay during absence 
from permanent station. There are also various 
indirect benefits for service personnel, such as 
access to certain categories of consumer goods and 


- services, which are unavailable or available in 


limited quantities to civilians, and favorable price 
reductions. 

Retirement pay is provided for long-term officers 
and noncommissioned officers. The rate is based 
on a proportion of the base and position pay re- 
ceived while on active duty and is relative to the 
total time spent in service. 

Officers and career NCO’s are authorized 30 days 
of leave per year. Unused leave is compensated 
by extra pay. Conscripts do not receive regular 
leave but may be granted special furloughs for 
outstanding service. All ranks may be given leave 
for compassionate reasons. 
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Section VI. ORGANIZATION 


17. GENERAL 


The administrative, territorial, and tactical or- 
ganization of Satellite armies is very similar to 
that of the Soviet Army. There are minor dis- 
crepancies reflecting peculiar local circumstances 
or traditions, but it is clear that Soviet influence 
has determined organizational developments. 


18. DEFENSE MINISTRY STAFF 


a. Structure. The top control structure of the 
Satellite armies bears a close relationship to that 
of the Soviet Army. The defense ministry is 
considered a key cabinet post. The minister is 
invariably a confirmed Communist and frequently 
a member or candidate-member of the national 
Communist Party Central Committee. As in the 
U.S.S.R., the minister is a career ground officer, 
normally holding the highest military rank, and 
exercises direct administrative and operational 
control over all the armed forces. 

The minister is assisted by several first deputy 
and deputy ministers, each of whom may also 
occupy one of the key posts in the high command. 
The latter is composed basically of a general staff, 
functional directorates (7.e., for political affairs and 
rear services), and troop directorates for the naval 
and air forces and ground branches. Other agen- 
cies may also exist such as an inspectorate and 
directorates for training and personnel. 

The ground branch troop directorates include 
all the ground arms and services except infantry. 
Troop directorates for such services as supply, 
medical, veterinarian, transportation, ordnance, 
and administration are usually grouped under the 
rear-services apparatus. Those branches consid- 
ered to be combat arms under the Soviet concept, 
i.e., artillery, armor, engineers, signal, and chemi- 
cal, have separate directorates. So also do some 
remaining specialized service branches, such as 
finance, justice, and military music. 

A notable feature of the typical Bloc high com- 
mand is the predominance of ground-force influ- 
ence and control. The minister, deputy ministers, 
and heads of all agencies of the high command, 
except the naval and air directorates, are ranking 
ground officers. The chiefs of those agencies 
serving more than one arm, such as the general 
staff and the rear-services directorate, are invari- 
ably drawn from the basic infantry (or cavalry) 
branch. 


b. Functions. The Satellite general staffs serve 
all the armed forces and even support to some ex- 
tent the militarized security forces. The staffs 
plan the overall development and employment of 
the forces and prepare operational orders to be 
issued in the name of the ministers. The following 
staff sections normally appear: operations, intelli- 
gence, communications, organization and mobiliza- 
tion, military transportation, military topographic, 
cryptographic, and military history. 

The political affairs and rear-services agencies 
in the high command are represented at every 
echelon down to battalion or even lower. The 
political affairs apparatus maintains close liaison 
with Party agencies and is responsible for troop 
indoctrination in Communist policies and ideology. 
The apparatus controlled by the rear-services 
directorate is responsible for the procurement, 
storage, distribution, and maintenance of all 
common items of supply and equipment used in the 
armed and militarized security forces. This 
directorate also coordinates with the respective 
arms and services directorates the procurement 
and handling of items of supply and equipment 
unique to those branches. In combat situations, 
the unit rear-services officers have a generalized 
responsibility for all matters pertaining to the 
rear area: troop moves, supply and evacuation, 
storage and maintenance depots, hospitals, and 
so forth. 

The troop directorates are concerned with 
matters related to the tactical organization, 
doctrine, training, military schooling, and cer- 
tain personnel-administrative and specialized lo- 
gistics functions for the troops and units of their 
branch. They exercise no operational command 
function, except possibly over small tactical 
units of their branch held at GHQ level. In the 
U.S.S.R., the activities of the ground combat 
arms are coordinated by a Ground Forces Main 
Directorate under a so-called Commander in 
Chief of Ground Forces. No such agency is 
known to exist in any of the Satellite high com- 
mands. This is probably because the small size 
of the armies and the relatively much smaller 
size of the Satellite naval and air forces make top- 
level coordination of branch responsibilities a 
much simpler problem than in the U.S.S.R. 
The absence of a troop directorate for infantry 
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Figure 2. Typical Satellite High Command. 


is due to the fact that in the Bloc concept little 
distinction is made between infantry and combined- 
arms matters. 

The naval and air directorates are comparable 
in function and in the scope of their responsibilities 
to the various ground branch directorates. Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia, of course, have no 
navies, although Hungary has a very small 
militarized River Guard. Operational control 
over Satellite naval units is exercised by a separate 
headquarters which, in some cases, also directs 
all coastal defense activities including coast 
artillery and, in the latter case, may even be 
headed by a ground-force commander. Opera- 
tional control of air units is exercised by a com- 
bined air and air defense headquarters. This 
headquarters may also be commanded by a 
ground officer. It controls both the air units 


and those ground antiaircraft artillery units 
assigned to static, territorial air defense. 


19. TERRITORIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Each country is divided into two or more 
military districts; these are sometimes called 
regions or, in the case of Bulgaria and Albania, 
army or corps commands. The district head- 
quarters are responsible for military-adminis- 
trative matters within thei respective areas. 
These include conscription, mobilization, mili- 
tary construction, housekeeping, supply, storage, 
and movement. The district headquarters are 
not, strictly speaking, tactical headquarters. 
They serve, however, as an operational control 
echelon between the ministry and the tactical 
ground units and are generally responsible for the 
quality of training and level of preparedness of 
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those units within their area. For training 
purposes, or in wartime, they could provide 
cadres for field headquarters of large tactical 
units. 


20. TACTICAL UNITS 


a. Corps. No tactical corps headquarters exist 
in the Satellite armies at present. There are 
“corps” headquarters in both Albania and Bul- 
garia, but their primary function is territorial ad- 
ministration, fulfilling the responsibilities of dis- 
trict headquarters in other countries. Tactical 
corps headquarters existed in virtually all the 
armies until a few years ago when there was a 
Bloc-wide trend toward their abolition. 

b. Types of Divisions. Divisional units through- 
out the Satellite area are organized generally in 
accordance with Soviet concepts. There are devia- 
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tions from the Soviet pattern, of course, represent- 
ing local adaptations and differing stages of or- 
ganizational development. The basic types of line 
divisions are rifle, motorized rifle, mechanized, and 
tank. It is expected that in most cases, these 
will ultimately be reduced to two types—motor- 
ized rifle and tank. There are also mountain rifle 
divisions in Rumania and Bulgaria. The only 
other types of divisions are artillery and antiair- 
craft artillery; one or two countries may eventually 
organize airborne divisions out of the small units 
of paratroops now in being. 

c. Rifle Diision. Rifle division organization 
varies somewhat from country to country and, 
largely because of current reorganizations, among 
different units within individual armies as well. 
Bulgarian and Rumanian rifle divisions are organ- 
ized much the same as the typical Soviet rifle division 
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Figure 3. Typical Satellite Rifle Division. 
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of 1947-54. In Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
and Poland there has been a definite trend toward 
converting rifle divisions into the more modern 
‘motorized rifle’ divisions, or reasonably close 
approximations of them. In Hungary, only a few 
division-size units have been identified since the 
autumn 1956 rebellion; these also are believed to be 
of the motorized rifle type. 

The rifle division is a well-balanced force of 
combined arms, but with especially strong in- 
fantry elements. It is designed for all conven- 
tional combat actions and for operating in a 
specified sector of the line in either offensive or 
defensive actions. The trend toward ‘“motori- 
zation” is characterized by increases in the divi- 
sion’s armored strength, motor transportation, 
and firepower and in the types and quantities of 
specialized equipment. The newer type of unit, 
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without a significant increase in personnel strength, 
thus possesses greater strength, flexibility, and 
mobility and is far better adapted for the probable 
conditions of atomic warfare. Both the old and 
new types of rifle divisions have a versatile 
artillery component including several calibers of 
direct-fire pieces, as well as howitzers and mortars. 

d. Mechanized Division. The mechanized di- 
vision has been a standard Soviet Army line 
unit since 1945 and has since been copied, with 
minor modifications, by most of the Satellites. 
The mechanized division contains substantially 
more armor and less infantry than does the old 
type of rifle division; artillery strength is about 
the same in both types of divisions. The mecha- 
nized division is relatively mobile and capable of 
heavy firepower. It is limited tactically, how- 
ever, and is not normally used to hold a sector 
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Figure 4. Typical Satellite Mechanized Division. 
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of the line. The division is used in offensive 
operations to assist in widening a gap opened in 
the enemy line during a breakthrough operation 
and for pursuit of a disorganized enemy. On the 
defense, the division is used primarily for 
counteroffensive actions. 

e. Tank Division. At full TOE strength, the 
tank division is heavily armored and capable of 
powerful shock action. It has only a relatively 
small, but highly mobile and _ well-equipped, 
infantry element. Artillery strength is less than 
in either the rifle or mechanized division. The 
division employs its tanks to spearhead break- 
through operations after the enemy lines have been 
softened up by artillery fire and probing attacks 
by the rifle divisions. Tank division elements 
can also be used for rapid cross-country Moves, as 
in exploiting a deep penetration or completing a 
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double envelopment operation. On defense, ma- 
jor weapons of the tank division might be em- 
ployed in fixed, concealed positions along enemy 
approach routes or the unit could be employed as 
a whole to cut off or blunt an enemy spearhead. 

As with the rifle division, the Soviets have in- 
creased the amount of firepower in the tank divi- 
sion TOE within the past 4 to 5 years, but there 
is little evidence that any Satellite divisions have 
yet made these changes. The number of Satellite 
tank divisions is increasing, however, particularly 
by the conversion of mechanized divisions to tank 
units. 

f. Artillery Divisions. Only Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Rumania have artillery divisions. 
(The Hungarian Army had a single artillery divi- 
sion prior to the 1956 revolt, but it has not since 
been re-established.) These units are comparable 


TYPICAL SATELLITE TANK DIVISION 
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* TOE prescribes heavy tanks in this unit. 
Most Satellite armies, however, employ medium tanks in their stead. 
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Figure 5. Typical Satellite Tank Division. 
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to the Soviet artillery divisions of the “break- 
through” type. They consist essentially of a 
holding headquarters with an indefinite number of 
brigades—usually four to six—subordinate to it. 
The brigades are of various types, including gun, 
howitzer, mortar, and rocket. Each brigade is 
prepared for allotment, in whole or in part, to 
large combined-arms units for heavy artillery fire 
support. They are particularly useful in fire 
preparations for major offensive operations, hence 
the name “‘breakthrough”’ division. 

g. Antiaircraft Artillery Division. Each of the 
Satellites, with the exception of Albania, has one 
or more antiaircraft artillery divisions. ‘These are 
of either field or static-defense type, the greater 
part being of the latter type. 
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Field AAA divisions at full strength would nor- 
mally contain four regiments. ‘T'wo of these have 
24 medium guns (85- or 100-mm) each, and the 
other two each have 24 light automatic guns (37- 
or 57-mm). Personnel strength is probably 2,000 
men or more. 

Static-defense divisions usually have three firing 
regiments, each with as many as 48 medium guns. 
Light AA guns are also sometimes found in these 
divisions. 

h. Nondivisional Units. Each Satellite army 
contains a number of nondivisional units, includ- 
ing brigades, regiments, and battalions of both 
combat and service type. The organization of 
these units varies somewhat but generally follows 
basic Soviet lines. 


Section VII. WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


21. GENERAL 


After VE-day, most Satellite armies possessed 
heterogeneous supplies of weapons and equipment. 
These included materiel of French, German, Brit- 
ish, Italian, Soviet, and American manufacture, 
as well as Rumanian, Polish, Hungarian, and 
Czechoslovak. 

The maintenance of this equipment and the 
acquisition of replacements and spare parts posed 
an impossible problem in most cases. The produc- 
tion of many standard items—including those 
from Italy and Germany—stopped with the end 
of the war. Western sources also were cut off 
because of the Soviet domination of Eastern 
Europe. 

The status of Satellite army equipment gen- 
erally was little changed during the period up to 
1950. Starting about that time, however, rela- 
tively large quantities of standard Soviet military 
equipment have been continuously shipped into 
Eastern Europe. 


22. STANDARDIZATION 


The extensive Soviet shipments have resulted 
in a high degree of Bloc-wide standardization on 
weapons and equipment of Soviet design and the 
attainment of a reasonably high level of effective- 
ness from the materiel standpoint. Standardiza- 
tion of equipment will make the wartime integra- 
tion or coordinated employment of Bloe forces of 


several nationalities much more practicable. It 
also provides for simplification of production, 
supply, and other logistic problems in the Bloc as 
a whole. Perhaps equally important, however, is 
that the U.S.S.R. is the source of the bulk of this 
equipment, and no other Bloc country has been 
permitted to establish an adequate war reserve. 


‘Thus, the Satellite armies are dependent in whole 


or in part on Soviet logistical support in both 
peace and war. This dependence greatly restricts 
the freedom of military action available to any 
Satellite force. None of the armies can be used: 
with effect unless the Soviets approve and are 
willing to support their proposed course of action. 
Some countries have relieved themselves of a 
part of this dependence through local production. 
Major equipment items, however, such as tanks, 
medium to heavy artillery, and combat aircraft, 
are produced only in Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
and neither of these countries produces a complete 
range of military equipment and supplies. 
Czechoslovakia, alone among the Satellites, pro- 
duces several types of weapons of local design. 
These include small arms, recoilless guns, and ar- 
tillery. Some other produced items are local modi- 
fications of basic Soviet designs; these include both 
tanks and artillery. In most but not all cases, 
weapons calibers are identical with those of com- 
parable Soviet weapons, and ammunition is usu- 
ally interchangeable or will be so when a current 
rechambering program is completed. 
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Figure 7. 7.62-mm Carbine M44 (being replaced by SKS, fig. 79, p. 117). 
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SOVIET WEAPONS IN COMMON SATELLITE USE—Continued 





Figure 9. 120-mm Regimental Mortar M38. 
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SOVIET WEAPONS IN COMMON SATELLITE USE—Continued 
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85-mm Field Gun D-44 


Figure 10. 





122-mm Howitzer M38. 


Figure 11. 
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Figure 13. 85-mm Antiaircraft Gun M39. 
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SOVIET VEHICLES IN 


Figure 14. 


COMMON SATELLITE USE 
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Figure 15. JSU-12% (A19S) Heavy Aassult Gun. 
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SOVIET VEHICLES IN COMMON SATELLITE USE—Continued 





Figure 16. BTR-152 Armored Personnel Carrier. 





Figure 18. M-2 Light Tracked Prime Mover. 
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There are two special features of the overall 
status of Satellite equipment. One is that some 
armies are substantially better equipped than 
others; the second, that the Soviets generally do 
not provide Satellite armies with all of the very 
latest types of military equipment. 

a. Relative Equipment Status. In respect to 
equipment, the Satellite armies can be rated in 
order roughly as follows, starting with the better 
equipped: Czechoslovakia, Poland, Kast Germany, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and finally Albania. In pro- 
portion to numerical strength, however, Fast 
Germany probably ranks as high as Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Hungarian Army, before the 1956 
rebellion, was relatively well equipped and would 
have ranked just after Kast Germany. The 
equipment status of this Army is indeterminate 
now, however, because of the unsettled, though 
improving, military situation in the country. 

b. Absence of Latest Equipment. The Satellite 
armies have not been equipped with guided mis- 
siles, even of ground-to-air type, or atomic weap- 
ons. Several types of the latest conventional 
Soviet ground equipment also have not been pro- 
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vided: the T-10 heavy tank, large rockets, and a — 
fairly wide range of new artillery weapons. 

This deficiency results in large part from the 
lower priority-given to equipping Satellite units 
as opposed to those of the Soviet Army. In addi- 
tion, there is no indication that the Soviets intend 
to turn over long-range missiles or atomic weapons 
even in the future. Antiaircraft missiles, however, 
probably will be in the hands of some Satellite 
troops by the early 1960’s. 

The Satellite armies sometimes adopt organiza- 
tional and tactical doctrines providing for new 
equipment items before the items themselves are 
received in quantity. This results in the substitu- 
tion of older or smaller caliber weapons in unit 
organizations and in field training. If small num- 
bers of the new piece of equipment are available, 
they are used in schools and special training areas 
for indoctrination of crews in methods of employ- 
ment and operation. Thus, since the necessary 
organizational changes have already been made 
and theoretical and practical instruction in the 
use of the weapon has been given, there is relatively 
little difficulty in changing over to the new weapon 
when it does become available in quantity. 


Section VIll. TRAINING 


23. GENERAL 


Satellite army training is intensive, realistic, and 
well-rounded. The annual cycle used by the So- 
viet Army is followed. Training is conducted in 
accordance with Soviet doctrine and, for the most 
part, under the scrutiny of the Soviet advisors. 
Translated copies of Soviet manuals are used both 
in military schools and for the guidance of tactical 
exercises. 


94. TRAINING CYCLE 


According to the annual cycle, the training year 
starts in the late autumn or early winter after the 
induction of a new conscript class and the release 
of men who have completed their compulsory tour 
of duty. Recruits are assigned to their parent 
units without extensive preliminary instruction. 
During the winter months, while in garrison, they 
receive indoctrination and rudimentary military 
training and participate in field problems and firing 
drills with small units. A few tactical exercises, 
including winter-warfare training, may also be 
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held. In the spring this activity is gradually 
stepped up and may also include large-unit com- 
mand-post exercises. 

Early in May, the tactical units generally move 
from their garrisons to field-training areas, where 
the bulk of the troops usually camp for 5 or 6 
months. Sometimes units or parts of units rotate 
back and forth between the field and their perma- 
nent garrisons during the summer. This has been 
true for some time in East Germany, and the sys- 
tem has been followed by Poland since 1957; it 
may be adopted by other countries as well. 

While in the field, the units undertake tactical 
exercises on an ever larger scale. This phase of 
the training cycle is completed in September or 
early October with maneuvers on as high a unit 
level as possible. At this time Bloc armies are at 
their peak of combat readiness. 

Following the field maneuvers, the units return 
to garrison to prepare for the release of conscripts 
whose tour of duty is completed, the induction of 
recruits, and the beginning of the winter phase of 
the next training cycle. 
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25. LEVEL AND STANDARD 


a. Level. The level of training varies from army 
to army. All have held at least a few division- 
level maneuvers, however, except the Albanian 
and post-revolt Hungarian. The Bulgarian Army 
has held corps- or higher-level training each year 
since 1951. Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia 
are also believed to have attempted a few higher- 
unit maneuvers in recent years, and East Germany 
at least one. 

The Hungarian Army is believed to have under- 
taken one or more division-level maneuvers each 
year between 1950 and 1956. Several corps-level 
maneuvers were also held, the first of these pos- 
sibly occurring in 1953. As a result of the 1956 
revolt, however, only small-unit garrison drill and 
firing exercises were held in 1957 and little more in 
1958. 

b. Standard. The quality of Satellite training 
cannot be compared to that of the world’s more 
modern armies. It is believed, however, that it is 
at least as good as that of most of the smaller 
Kuropean armies. 

Satellite training is hampered somewhat— 
especially in countries such as Albania and Bul- 
garia—by the relative lack of communications 
equipment and modern transportation. This lim- 
its in some degree the complexity of operational 
plans and the capacity to coordinate large forces 
of combined arms. 

Combat training under special conditions is 
stressed. Much training is conducted at night, and 
field exercises and maneuvers usually include a 
river crossing. At present, combat under the simu- 
lated conditions of atomic warfare is frequently 
practiced. 


26. PREINDUCTION 


The Satellite countries maintain an extensive 
program of preinduction training, which provides 
the armies with a large number of recruits already 
versed in military skills. The program also ad- 
vances the physical fitness and technical know- 
how of a large body of Satellite youth. Such 
training is given primarily by Satellite agencies 
corresponding to the Soviet DOSAAF (Voluntary 
Society for Cooperation with the Army, Aviation, 
and Fleet). Instruction is given in the operation, 
maintenance, and tactical employment of tanks, 
aircraft, artillery and rocket weapons, communi- 
cations equipment, radar, and all types of motor 
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vehicles. There is much practice with all types of 
infantry weapons and in defense procedures against 
air, chemical, and atomic attacks. 

Training in these organizations is supervised by 
military personnel (commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers), including reserves. Regular 
standard types of military equipment are used, 
some of postwar design. 

Preinduction training is also given to most male 
youths attending secondary schools and universi- 
ties. In many cases, this includes drill and class- 
room work in military theory and doctrine during 
the school year, and field training at regular mili- 
tary camps in summer. 


27. RESERVE 


In the Satellite states, all persons up to about 
50 years of age are eligible for reserve training 
whether they have served on active duty or not. 
Few women are ever called, but many males are. 
The frequency with which reserve training may 
be given is greater for the younger men, and men 
in their forties seldom are required to serve on 
active duty. 

A single period of reserve training may last any- 
where from 1-to 3 months. The reservist is as- 
signed directly to a permanent unit. He may 


attend a course at a military school or serve in a 


headquarters, although the great bulk are assigned 
to tactical units. Reserve training is given 
throughout the year, but a greater number of men 
are called during the summer or early autumn to 
participate in the regular field exercises and 
maneuvers of the line units. 

Reserves may also be called up for brief periods 
for special purposes, as to test mobilization pro- 
cedures. There are known instances of a Satellite 
state mustering and equipping whole divisions 
composed entirely of reserves. 


28. SCHOOLS 


Each Satellite Army maintains an extensive 
military school system. The various branches of 
service operate noncommissioned officer, officer- 
candidate, refresher, specialist, and advanced 
courses. There are also interbranch and joint 
services schools of the command-and-staff type, 
and selected Satellite officers attend high-level 
schools in the U.S.S.R. 

Satellite military schools are based largely on 
Soviet models. The instructional materials and 
methods are those used by the Soviet Army. 
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Section IX. TACTICS 


29. GENERAL 


The tactical doctrine followed by the respective 
Satellite armies prior to and during World War 
Il was based on French, German, and British, 
as well as a variety of local concepts. Since 
the war, Soviet doctrine has been made the basis 
of tactical training and classroom instruction; 
many tactical and technical manuals are verbatim 
translations from the Russian. Adoption of 
Soviet doctrine was facilitated in the early days 
of the Communist regimes by the fact that some 
Satellite army cadres and units had originally 
been activated and trained in the U.S.S.R. during 
the war. 

The basic doctrine employed by the armies 
emphasizes the offense with the maximum use of 
maneuver, shock action, and firepower. The co- 
ordinated employment of combined arms, in- 
cluding air, is considered the key to successful 
action in combat. Infantry is the basic arm, 
however, and territory is not regarded as taken 
until occupied by infantry. Actions by other 
arms are designed to support the advance of 
infantry and exploit its gains. The objective 
of offensive operations is to envelop and destroy 
the enemy, although deep penetrations which by- 
pass sizable forces, at least temporarily, are also 
permitted. Employment of mass is recommended 
whenever and wherever practicable. 

With the advent of nuclear warfare, the former 
Soviet reliance on mass and rigidity is being 
modified by emphasis on the use of small, self- 
contained, highly mobile units with heavy striking 
power. The Soviets stress achievement and 
maintenance of tactical momentum. Deception 
in all its possible forms is considered essential 
to the success of any combat action. 

Following Soviet doctrine, defensive operations 
are considered only as a necessary preliminary to 
resuming the offensive. Two basic types of 
defense are recognized, positional and mobile. 
Of the two, the latter is much preferred. It m- 
volves extending the battle as far as practicable 
in width and depth and relying on rapid movement 
and the establishment of heavy concentrations 
of fire on selected targets. 


30. THE ATTACK 


The attack is preceded by a concentration of 
superior forces and by extensive reconnaissance, 
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both air and ground. Raids and reconnaissance 
in force are conducted to confuse the enemy as to 
the intended objective and the time and location 
of the main effort. False buildups in secondary 
sectors and numerous other measures are effected 
to mislead enemy intelligence. Meanwhile pre- 
cautions are taken to conceal the real direction 
of the attack and the preparations for it. Camou- 
flage is used extensively. Marches to assembly 
areas are usually made at night, and strict meas- 
ures are enforced to conceal men and equipment. 
Great secrecy is attached to the preparation of 
operational orders, and often only one handwritten 
copy is made. 

The artillery preparation may be brief or pro- 
longed. Tactical air support is extensively used 
both before and during the assault. It is closely 
coordinated with the ground action and controlled 
ultimately by ground commanders. The assault, 
normally launched at dawn by infantry with armor 
in support, occurs under cover of massed artillery 
fire. The first wave seeks to gain and sustain as 
great a momentum as possible, even bypassing 
strongly held defense positions in order not to slow 
the pace of its advance. The second wave may be 
employed to reduce bypassed enemy strong points, 
but it tries to follow the first wave as closely as 
possible. Should the first wave be stopped or 
destroyed by enemy action, the second wave may 
pass through the first wave in an effort to resume 
the pace of the attack. 


31. DEFENSE 


Although regarded as a secondary means of 
combat, the defense is not overlooked in planning 
or in training. The Soviet doctrine employed in 
the Satellite countries emphasizes the need for 
careful and extensive planning when the combat 
situation requires defensive action. Limited only 
by available time and physical resources, an ex- 
tensive defense system of trenches is prepared. 
This can include pillboxes, concealed gun positions, 
minefields, and obstacles of all sorts. Such prepa- 
rations, carried out in great depth to frustrate 
enemy efforts at penetration and envelopment, 
are carefully designed not to impede the move- 
ment of the counteroffensive force. Defensive 
actions are accompanied by independent efforts 
to build up a powerful counteroffensive force 
which can be committed at a critical point in the 
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defensive fighting to seize the initiative again and 
resume the offensive. 

Mobile defense features a series of delaying 
actions and minor offensive thrusts to disrupt 
enemy movements and communications. The 
object of mobile defensive tactics is to delay and 
wear down enemy forces until a fixed defense, or a 
counteroffensive, can be undertaken. 


32. SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


Armies employing Soviet tactics emphasize the 
conduct of special operations. These do not in all 
instances involve or require the extensive training 
of highly specialized troops and equipment, but 
rather envisage the preparation of regular forces 
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and equipment under special conditions to as 
ereat an extent as practicable. A limited number 
of troops, for example, receive special training in 
mountain or ski warfare, and their function in 
wartime would be to assist the regular troops in 
exceptional circumstances. 

Night warfare is frequently practiced by the 
regular line units. Training exercises and maneu- 
vers regularly include river crossings, sometimes 
on a large scale. Satellite troops are trained to 
fight in cities and in forests. Nearly all the armies 
have specially trained paratroop units, but, accord- 
ing to Soviet doctrine, the use of regular troops 
in air-landing or, if necessary, parachute opera- 
tions is also contemplated. 
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CHAPTER 2 





Section I. THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


33. NATURE OF THE ARMED FORCES — 


a. Composition. The Albanian Armed Forces 
include ground, naval, and air elements which 
are known collectively as the Albanian People’s 
Army, plus the militarized security forces con- 
sisting of the Frontier Troops and the Interior 
Troops. The Army is under the Ministry of 
National Defense and is designed exclusively as a 
military force. The militarized security forces 
are subordinate to the Ministry of Interior and 
have as their respective primary missions pre- 
vention of illegal border crossing and maintenance 
of the security of the regime against the possibility 
of internal subversion, acts of resistance, or open 
revolt. 

Although the ground, naval, and air elements 
of the Army constitute, in effect, a single armed 
force, there are three basic force components: 
Army ground forces, air and air defense forces, 
and coastal defense forces. The Army ground 
forces are much the largest of the three compo- 
nents. The air and air defense forces include 
ground antiaircraft artillery units for static de- 
fense as well as the few existing Albanian air 
units, which are almost exclusively of fighter- 
interceptor type. The Albanian antiair defense 
system is tied in directly with the strategic anti- 
air defense systems of the U.S.S.R. and other 
Bloc states. 

The Coastal Defense Command directs all 
naval units (consisting exclusively of small craft 
and lacking significant capabilities), as well as 
coastal artillery units, a few antiaircraft artillery 
units, and some ground infantry troops. 

The militarized security forces are organized 
into military-type units, wear military uniforms, 
employ basic infantry weapons, and are trained 
in small-unit ground combat tactics as well as for 
more specialized security duties. In time of war, 
Interior and Frontier Troop units would be 
assigned to Army field commands and would 


material and human assistance. 


be particularly useful in the performance of rear~ 
area security duties, such as military government, 
counterintelligence, traffic control, and guarding 
installations and lines of communication. They 
can thus be considered auxiliary ground troops. 

b. Development. The present military forces 
are directly descended from the partisan forces 
raised during World War II to combat the Italian 
and German occupation forces within Albania. 
The armed forces still reflect the somewhat primi- 
tive nature of these irregular forces. Albania, 
moreover, is a poor and backward country by 
Western standards and has been unable to develop 
a truly modern force, even with extensive Soviet 
The traditional 
tribal independence and resistance to central 
authority, particularly in the north, have also 
contributed to making development of a well- 
ordered and viable force difficult. 

Albanian guerrilla forces were divided into vari- 
ous factions during World War II, and their effec- 
tiveness was limited by this lack of coordination. 
Partly because they were organized and advised 
by Yugoslav Communists, the Communist Parti- 
sans in Albania became strong out of proportion 
to their numbers, and ultimately dominated or 
eliminated all the non-Communist groups. They 
thus became the basis for the Army as well as the 
Government which emerged at the end of the war. 
Yugoslavia, herself then a Soviet Satellite, was 
civen the assignment of assisting Albania and of 
developing the armed forces in accordance with 
the general pattern being adopted throughout the 
Bloc. 

Only limited progress was made by the Yugo- 
slavs in improving Albania’s military forces prior 
to Yugoslavia’s break with the Kremlin-dominated 
Cominform in 1948. The Soviets subsequently 
installed their own military mission and took a 
direct hand in Albanian military development, 
but even their efforts have not met with great 
success. Physical communication with the 
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U.S.S.R. is maintained by regular air flights and 
by sea. 

c. Status. The Army ground forces constitute a 
small and relatively ineffective force. They have 
not kept pace with organizational changes effected 
elsewhere in the Soviet Bloc. Although Soviet 
equipment is now in general use, it is primarily 
of World War II standard. Very few of the 
numerous Soviet postwar weapons have been 
received in Albania, and no significant weapons 
are produced locally. Army training is intensive 
but rudimentary. Small-unit actions are stressed 
and maneuvers by large forces of combined 
arms are unknown. Similarly, the Albanian 
Army is the only Satellite force that is not known 
to have conducted sizable combined exercises or 
maneuvers with Soviet units. Wartime tactics 
might include efforts at conducting conventional 
eround operations, but the Army probably would 
quickly resort to guerrilla-type actions. In the 
more inaccessible regions of Albania these could be 
carried out with considerable success and might be 
continued for a significant period. 


34. THE HIGH COMMAND 


Top control of the Albanian People’s Army is 
exercised in much the same manner as in other 
Bloc states. The Party and executive organs of 
government—responsive to their counterparts 
in Moscow—lay down the broad guidelines for 
military development. The Minister of National 
Defense, a career ground officer, implements 
directives from above and exercises full and direct 
administrative and operational control over all 
parts of the military organization. His authority 
is limited somewhat by the presence of the Soviet 
military mission and its corps of ‘“‘advisors’”’ 
assigned to key spots throughout the Army. 

The Minister is assisted in the performance 
of his duties by a single general staff for all the 
military forces and by directorates for the various 
arms and services, including navy and air, as 
well as separate directorates for political affairs 
and rear services. 

A unique institution in Albania, prescribed by 
her Constitution, is the title of “Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces.”’ This title was first 
conferred upon Albania’s Communist strong man, 
Enver Hoxha, wartime leader of the Communist- 
controlled guerrillaforces. Hoxha remains a power- 
ful figure as the First Secretary of the Communist 
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Party, although he relinquished the prime minis- 
tership in July 1953. It is believed that Hoxha 
still is Commander in Chief, although the title 
carries little actual authority, of and by itself. 


35. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Prior to 1953, Albania was divided into three 
military districts. During the general reorganiza- 
tion of that year, the district headquarters were 
abolished. Two corps headquarters were simul- 
taneously established, however, one in the north- 
ern part of the country, one in the southern. 
These headquarters took over the administrative 
and logistical responsibilities of the former dis- 
tricts. They also serve in the operational line 
of command between the Ministry and the tactical 
units, supervise the training program, and are 
generally responsible for the combat readiness of 
the units within their territory. They are not, 
strictly speaking, tactical headquarters, although 
in time of war they would provide cadres for 
field headquarters. 

The present division into a northern and a 
southern region is suited to the geographic, 
economic, and social conditions within Albania. 
It also offers certain advantages for the tactical 
coordination of units. For example, those in 
the north would be used against an attack from 
Yugoslavia and those in the south against Greece. 
It is natural, therefore, that the units in these 
two areas should be separately controlled. 


36. ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
FOR WAR 


The highest level of tactical command in the 
Army ground forces is the infantry brigade. 
There are several such units in each of the corps 
areas. In wartime, these units will be operated 
more or less independently, each to guard a clearly 
defined attack route through the mountainous 
terrain that surrounds Albania. If time per- 
mitted, the brigades would be raised to division 
s1ze. 

The standing Army ground force is small, not 
exceeding 25,000 men. Wartime mobilization 
capability is also limited because of Albania’s 
small population, the problem of political relia- 
bility, and the fact that only about 100,000 
reserves have received training with the Soviet- 
type weapons, organization, and tactical doctrine 
now employed by the Army. A combat force 
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equivalent to about six rifle divisions of the most 
basic sort could be raised in a relatively few 
months, however. Moreover, if the war were 
protracted, Albania probably could make some 
use of the pool of about a quarter of a million 


Section Il. 
37. ARMS AND SERVICES 


The basic ground arms include infantry, artil- 
lery, armor, engineer, chemical, and signal. As in 
other Bloc states, the Albanian Armed Forces are 
considered a single, highly centralized entity and 
the naval and air forces are in many respects 
treated merely as separate arms. Infantry gener- 
ally is considered as the basic branch, in support 
of which the other arms and services perform their 
specialized missions. 

The services include medical, veterinary, supply, 
and motor transportation. 


38. PRINCIPLES OF TACTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The Albanian Army adheres, for the most part, 
to Soviet principles of tactical organization. 
These are adapted, however, to account for the 
special social, economic, and geographic conditions 
in Albania. A truly modern, well-equipped force 
is infeasible because of such factors as the educa- 
tional and technical backwardness of the people, 
the absence of significant industrial development, 
the extremely limited road and rail net, and the 
mountainous terrain along the borders where 
military action most likely would occur. 

The present Army is predominantly an infantry 
force with virtually no heavy artillery and rel- 
atively little armored equipment. The organiza- 
tional principles that apply are not those of the 
postwar Soviet Army. Rather, they relate more 
closely to the improvisations imposed on the Soviet 
Red Army in the early months of World War II 
by shortages of equipment and trained officers and 
by a seriously disrupted communications system. 
The basic Albanian line unit is not a balanced 
division of combined arms, but an infantry 
brigade, essentially composed of riflemen. There 
is, moreover, a very limited amount of supporting 
armor or artillery held at higher levels, a weakness 
from which the Soviet Army in World War II did 
not suffer. Considerably reliance is placed on 
mortars for fire support. This arises from the 
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fit males. Some of these have had prior military 
(including guerrilla) experience. Mobilization, 
even on a modest scale, would require Soviet 
logistic support for many basic weapons and heavy 
equipment, replacement parts, and other supplies. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD FORCES 


simplicity and inexpensiveness of these weapons 
as well as their ease of movement, a particularly 
important feature in mountainous terrain. 

There is little chance that the Albanian Army 
organization will be extensively revamped along 
modern lines in the future. Although some 
development will go on, the force will not improve 
its low relative position among Bloc armies. 


39. HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 


There are no tactical headquarters, as such, 
above brigade level. The two corps headquarters 
now in being are confined almost entirely to ter- 
ritorial-administrative functions. They could 
provide cadres for tactical corps-level headquar- 
ters, however, should these be needed in wartime 
or for peacetime training purposes. 


40. BRIGADES 


The infantry brigade comprises a headquarters, 
three infantry battalions, and a small artillery 
regiment. There also are a number of smaller 
units such as an NCO training battalion and 
signal, reconnaissance, chemical, and engineer 
companies. Total strength of the brigade is 
about 2,000 to 2,500 men. The infantry bat- 
talions do not hold more than 350 men each at 
their present strength. Support weapons of the 
battalion include a light mortar company and 
a heavy machinegun company. The artillery 
regiment probably does not exceed 500 men. 
It is usually made up of small battalions of 76-mm 
divisional guns, medium howitzers, light mortars, 
and light antiaircraft guns. Virtually all equip- 
ment is of Soviet type, much of it obsolete by 
present-day standards. 


41. OTHER UNITS 


a. Infantry Regiments. There are two separate 
infantry regiments subordinate to the Coastal 
Defense Command. ‘These regiments are small, 
each probably not containing as many as 1,000 
men. Each has three small infantry battalions 
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and support batteries of guns, mortars, and small 
infantry antitank rocket launchers. 

b. Mechanized Regiment. There is a single 
mechanized regiment with a strength of about 
1,200 men. It is organized much as are the in- 
fantry brigades and regiments, except that it 
contains a tank element and more motor trans- 
portation, 

ce. Tank Regiment. The tank regiment is organ- 
ized into three tank battalions armed with T-34 
-medium tanks, SU-76_ self-propelled support 
guns, and BA-64 armored cars. 


Section Ill. 


42. GENERAL 

The Frontier Troops (Mbrojtje I Proia Kufirrt) 
and Interior Troops (Mbrojtje Populit) were 
organized in 1951 when the preexisting security 
agency, the Division for Protection of the People, 
was disbanded. This organization had _ been 
established when the Communist regime in Albania 
was founded. Personnel for the present forces are 
carefully selected for their political reliability. 


43. FRONTIER TROOPS 


The Frontier Troops are organized into small 
brigade units, each containing three battalions. 


Section IV. 
45. INTRODUCTION 


Albania has virtually no munitions-producing 
capability. At the end of World War II, the 
Army was equipped with a heterogeneous variety 
of weapons including French, German, Italian, 
Czechoslovak, and British types. Virtually all 
of this equipment has been scrapped, turned over 
to the security forces, or placed in reserve. Army 
holdings now consist almost entirely of World 
War II Soviet equipment and of some Soviet and 
Czechoslovak items of recent manufacture. The 
Albanian Army is by far the worst-equipped 
Satellite force. Standard weapons are generally 
older and of smaller caliber than in the other 
armies, and the quantities held are small. 


46. INFANTRY 


a. General. Albanian infantry weapons consist 
almost entirely of Soviet types but do not include 
many of the postwar models. Significant quan- 
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d. Mortar Regiment. ‘This small support unit 
is equipped almost entirely with 107-mm moun- 
tain-pack mortars. It is believed to contain four 
mortar battalions. 

e. Antiaircraft Artillery Regiment. The AAA 
regiment is subordinate to the Air and Air De- 
fense Command. Its elements are dispersed to 
provide for static defense of the capital and other 
key centers throughout Albania. Its effective- 
ness against modern aircraft is considered negli- 
gible. Major equipment consists of 37-mm and 
85-mm AA guns. 


MILITARIZED SECURITY FORCES 


The smaller units patrol sectors along the entire 
border of Albania. 
particularly at night, and include the use of dogs. 


44, INTERIOR TROOPS 


The Interior Troops are organized into a single 
brigade of five small battalions. Units are dis- 
posed throughout the country in or near major 
population, industrial, or other sensitive centers. 
They are mobile and thus can reach any trouble 


Foot patrols are maintained, 


spot in a short time in case of need. 


WEAPONS 


tities of German and Italian weapons are in use 
by the militarized security forces, although they 
are being gradually phased out. 

b. Pistols. Army units are equipped chiefly 
with the Soviet 7.62-mm TT-33 pistol and M1895 
Nagant revolver. Some German Luger and 
Walther pistols and Italian Berettas may also be 
used. ie | 

c. Submachineguns. Basic Army submachine- 
guns are the Soviet 7.62-mm PPD—40 and PPSh— 
41 (fig. 6, p. 14). These same weapons also are 
replacing Italian Berettas and German Schmeissers 
in the militarized security forces. 

d. Rifles. The Soviet 7.62-mm M1891/30 rifle 
and its counterpart the M44 carbine are the 
standard shoulder weapons. The M44 (fig. 7, 
p. 14) is simply a shortened and lighter version 
of the M1891/30; it would be classified as a rifle 
by U.S. standards. Some of the modern Soviet 
7.62-mm SKS carbines (fig. 79, p.117) are now 
on issue. 
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e. Machineguns. The Albanian Army employs 
virtually all the familiar older types of Soviet 
machineguns, including the 7.62-mm DP light, 
(fig. 20) the 7.62-mm DT tank M6, the 7.62-mm 
Goryunov SG-43 (fig. 8, p. 15), the M10 Maxim 
heavy, and the 12.7-mm M38 DShK_ heavy 
(fig. 116, p. 161). a 

f. Infantry Antitank Weapons. The obsolete 
Soviet 14.5-mm PTRD-41 and PTRS-41 anti- 
tank rifles are in use. They are of limited effec- 
tiveness against modern armor, but at close range 
they could be effective against such targets as 
pillboxes or lightly armored vehicles. Small 
numbers of the Czechoslovak 82-mm recoilless 


gun T-21 (‘‘Tarasnice’’) (fig. 47, p. 70) are also 
available. 

g. Grenades. Various Soviet grenades are 
available in varying quantities. These include 
the RDG-33 offensive/defensive stick, RG-—42 
offensive hand, F-1 defensive hand, RPG-—40 
antitank hand, RPG-43 HEAT hand, and RPG-6 
HEAT hand grenades. 


Figure 20. Soviet 7.62-mm DP Light Machinegun. 
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h. Mortars. Basic Army mortars in use in- 
clude the Soviet 82-mm M37 and M41 (fig. 21) 





Figure 21. Soviet 82-mm Battalion Mortar M37. 
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and 107-mm M38 mountain-pack. There are 
also some Italian, French, and German 81-mm 
mortars that fire the Soviet 82-mm ammunition. 
A small but significant number of Soviet 120-mm 
mortars (fig. 9, p. 15) are also available. 


47. ARTILLERY 


a. General. The variety of obsolete and obso- 
lescent artillery materiel available to the Army 
has been replaced by Soviet weapons which are 
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now standard. Most, but not all, Soviet artillery 
pieces of World War II are available. No heavy 
artillery weapons or postwar types are on hand. 

b. Field. The Soviet 76-mm M42 gun (fig. 81, 
p. 118) and M43 howitzer (fig. 22) are the primary 
Army artillery pieces. The Soviet 122-mm how- 


itzer M38 (fig. 11, p. 16) and the 152-mm gun- 
howitzer M37 (fig. 96, p. 139) are used as medium 
field artillery. A number of Soviet 100-mm 
field guns M44 (fig. 23) are available. 


These 
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Figure 22. Soviet 76-mm Howitzer M43. 





Figure 23. 


Soviet 100-mm Field Gun M44, 
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Figure 24. Soviet 45-mm Antitank Gun M42. 


are believed to be used exclusively for coastal 
defense. 

c. Antitank. The standard antitank weapon is 
the Soviet 45-mm M37 and M42 (fig. 24). The 
Soviet 100-mm M44 guns noted above can also 
be used in this role. 

d. Antiaircraft. The standard AAA weapons 
are the Soviet 37-mm M39 (fig. 25) and 85-mm 
M39 (fig. 13, p. 17). A few German 37-mm and 
88-mm guns are possibly still in use. These 
weapons are all of World War II vintage and 
possess outmoded fire control. They are of 
little value against modern high-speed and high- 
altitude aircraft. 


48. ARMOR 


The Albanian Army is extremely weak in armor. 
This condition is related to the small size and 
limited development of the force and the rugged 
mountainous terrain in which it would be em- 
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ployed in wartime. The total available equip- 
ment consists of modest numbers of Soviet T—34 
(76) and T-384 (85) (fig. 102, p. 141) medium 
tanks and SU-76 support guns (fig. 122, p. 163). 





Figure 25. Soviet 37-mm Antiaircraft Gun M39 (here shown 
in a Polish parade). 
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Section V. EQUIPMENT 


49. TRANSPORTATION 


Albania has a variety of transport vehicles 
of various foreign makes. Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak vehicles, most of them medium trucks, 
are replacing the others and becoming standard. 
Vehicles remain in short supply, however, and 
the Army still relies on horse-drawn equipment. 

Most transport vehicles are in relatively poor 
condition because of inferior maintenance prac- 
tices. Equipment is subject to breakdown, and 
repairs are frequent. Virtually all spare parts 
must be imported. 


50. SIGNAL 


The Albanian Army has only a limited amount 
of signal equipment. The field radio and wire 
equipment that is available is largely of a rela- 
tively primitive type and does not meet modern 
standards. Much of this equipment is left over 
from World War II and is of various foreign 
makes. A significant amount of Soviet and 
other Bloc equipment has been received, how- 
ever, and communications capabilities may be 
slowly improving. 


51. ENGINEER 


The available supplies of engineer equipment 
are small. The quality of this equipment is 


generally not high, and there is relatively little 
heavy bridging or construction materiel. The 
U.S.S.R. is probably the chief source of Albanian 
engineer equipment but does not provide the 
most modern types. 


52. CHEMICAL 


The bulk of Albanian chemical equipment has 
been provided by the Soviets. This equipment 
includes a number of protective items including 
protective masks, antigas capes, and protective 
suits. The Army is substantially better prepared 
for defensive actions than offensive, except that 
a modest capability exists for smoke and flame 
warfare. 


53. MEDICAL 


Albania is in an extremely poor position from 
a medical standpoint. The Army is inadequately 
provided with medical personnel, supplies, and 
equipment. The medical supplies and equip- 
ment available are outdated, and hospital facili- 
ties are not adequate to meet the requirements 
for peacetime. Most of the medical materiel is 
imported from nations of the Soviet bloc, although 
it’is possible that small amounts of noncritical 
materiel are received from the West. Facilities 
for indigenous production of medical materiel are 
extremely limited. 


Section VI. UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA, AND DECORATIONS 


54. UNIFORMS 


a. General. Personnel in the Albanian Army 
wear uniforms which are predominantly of 
Soviet design. In general, uniforms for all ranks 
are made of dark olive-drab wool material for 
winter and of olive-drab or khaki-cotton material 
for summer. Officers wear a dress uniform which 
is similar in design to the old-style Soviet dress 
uniform. These uniforms are discussed below 
and are illustrated in figure 26. 

b. Wanter. 

(1) Officers. The winter uniform worn by 
officers consists of the following: service 
cap or Soviet-style fur cap; coat; breeches 
or trousers; black boots or shoes; Sam 
Browne belt; and a gray overcoat. 
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(2) Enlisted men. The uniform worn by 
enlisted men is similar to that worn by 
officers, with the following exceptions: 
the garrison cap is worn in lieu of the 
service cap; the coat has only the two 
upper pockets instead of four; a plain 
Jeather belt is worn; and trousers are 
worn with leggings and shoes. In addi- 
tion, an olive-drab padded jacket sim- 
ilar to the Soviet item may be worn in 
lieu of the overcoat. 

c. Summer. 

(1) Officers. This uniform consists of the 
following: service cap; Soviet-style tunic; 
breeches or trousers; Sam Browne belt; 
and black boots or shoes. 


) 


) 


) 
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WINTER UNIFORM, 
OFFICERS 
Captain, Infantry Shown 


SUMMER UNIFORM, 
OFFICERS 
Major, Artillery Shown 








WINTER UNIFORM, 
ENLISTED MEN 
Master Sergeant, Artillery Shown 





SUMMER UNIFORM, 
ENLISTED MEN 
Sergeant, Artillery Shown 


Figure 26. Albanian Army Uniforms. 
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WINTER OVERCOAT, 
ENLISTED MEN 
Private, Artillery Shown 





DRESS UNIFORM, 
OFFICERS 
Junior Lieutenant, Infantry Shown 
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(2) Enlisted men. This uniform is similar 
to that worn by officers, except that 
a garrison cap or Soviet-style steel helmet 
is worn, trousers and leggings are worn 
with shoes, and a plain leather waist 
belt is worn in lieu of the Sam Browne 

belt. 

d. Officers’ Dress Uniform. For parades and 
other special occasions, officers generally wear a 
uniform consisting of a service cap, coat, breeches, 
belt, boots, and white gloves. 

e. Militarized Security Forces. 

(1) Frontier Troops. Members of the Fron- 
tier Troops wear the regular Army 
uniform but are distinguished by red 
shoulderboards and a brassard. 

(2) Interior Troops. 
terior Troops wear the regular Army 
uniform but are identified by red shoul- 
derboards and a brassard. 


55. INSIGNIA | 
a. Grade. 

(1) General. Grades of all ranks.are indi- 
cated by stars, stripes, and chevrons 
on shoulderboards. Grade insignia are 
illustrated in figure 27. 

(2) Officers. Gold-colored stars are used to 
denote grade for all officers. Company 
and field-grade officers also display one 
or two longitudinal stripes in branch 
color on their shoulderboards. Shoulder- 
boards of all officers have a background 
of gold color. 

(3) Enlisted men. Insignia for enlisted grades 
consist of gold- or white-colored stripes 
on shoulderboards. 

b. Branch. : 

(1) General. Branch of service is indicated 
by metallic devices and by the use of 
color. 

(2) Metallic devices. 


metallic devices on their shoulderboards. 
Enlisted personnel may wear such de- 
vices but often do not. Devices are 
gold-colored for officers and_brass-col- 
ored for enlisted men. The following 
devices have been reported: 


Members of the In- 


All commissioned per-, 
sonnel, except general officers, wear 
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infantry... 32 es Laurel wreath. 

Artillery = =- = Two crossed cannon 
barrels. 

ATMOFed. - 2 2s Tank. 

Engineers _ - - -__- Two crossed spades. 

Bipnal= 2 ae Se Rhomboid-shaped radio 
antenna. 

Medical___.__._.._ Serpent and staff. 

Transportation -_ Car. 

(3). Color. Color indicative of branch of 


service is displayed by all officers on the 
band and crown of service caps, on the 
collar tabs and outer seams of the 
breeches of the dress uniform, and on the 
stripes and piping of the shoulderboards 
of company and field-grade officers. 
Enlisted men display a two-color com- 
bination on their shoulderboards: the 
background is in the branch color, but 
the significance of the colored piping is 


not known. Colors for branch of service 

are as follows: 
Infantry... oe Red 
Artillery: 2] = Blue 
Armored. ==. eee Black 
HNGINGErs oes. ee, Brown 
Sighinl > 2 oe ee es Slee Brown 
MiediGal.2 ames ss ee Light Blue 

2 Transportation _ ____-__- Green 

Frontier Troops-_------- Red 
Interior Troops_ ------- Red 


56. DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 


Current information is incomplete on Albanian 
decorations and awards. Medals are worn on 
both the left and the right side of the chest. The 
highest medals reportedly are worn on the right. 
Decorations and awards are discussed below in 
what is reported to be their accepted order of 
precedence. 

a. Order of ‘Hero of the People.’”’ The medal is 
awarded to national heroes. It consists of a gold 
disc with a half-red and half-black ribbon and 
is worn suspended from the neck. The medal 
has also been reported worn with a blue, white, 
and red ribbon. 

b. Order of Bravery. The medal is conferred 
on military personnel for acts of valor. It is 
worn on the right chest, consists of a gold star 
with red rays, and has a red, yellow, and white 
ribbon. 
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OFFICERS 
COLONEL GENERAL LIEUTENANT GENERAL MAJOR GENERAL 
(Arms) (Arms) (Arms) 
COLONEL LIEUTENANT COLONEL MAJOR 
(Infantry) (Artillery) (Armored) 
=, 
CAPTAIN Ist CLASS CAPTAIN LIEUTENANT JUNIOR LIEUTENANT 
(Engineers) (Signal) (Medical) (Transportation) 
ENLISTED MEN 
eels SERGEANT SERGEANT CORPORAL PRIVATE PRIVATE 
Ist CLASS (Artillery) (Artillery) Ist CLASS Artiller 
(Artillery) (Artillery) y (Artillery) ( y) 
NOTE: Branch devices, except Artillery, are omitted because precise designs are not known. 
Also, enlisted men frequently do not wear branch devices. 
The branch color for piping on enlisted men's shoulderboards is identified for Artillery only. 
~\ Figure 27. Albanian Insignia of Grade. 
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c. Liberation Medal. The medal has _ been 
awarded to personnel who were in military service 
on the date of. Liberation, 29 November 1944. 
It consists of a metal disc with two crossed 
weapons and a five-pointed star. It is worn with 
a yellow ribbon on the left chest. 

d. Order of Skanderbeg. ‘The medal consists of 
a gold disc representing the red star with Skander- 
beg’s head. It is worn on the right chest and 
is awarded to senior officers. 

e. Order of the Partisan Star. This order 
consists of two classes: the medal for both classes 
is worn suspended by a green, white, and red 
ribbon. The First Class is awarded to brigade 
commanders and above. It consists of a gold 
disc with a red star embossed with crossed heads 
of grain tied with a red ribbon and is worn on the 
right chest. The Second Class is awarded to 
officers below brigade commanders. It is similar 


Section VIl. 


Albanian is spoken by over two million people 
living in Albania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Italy. 
It is an independent member of the Indo-Euro- 
pean language group, distinct from the Germanic, 
Romance, and Slavic language families. Modern 
Albanian retains its peculiar grammatical struc- 
ture, although the vocabulary has been heavily 
penetrated by Latin, Italian, Slavic, Turkish, 
and Greek words. 

The Albanian alphabet, adopted as recently as 
1908, consists of 36 letters, some of them using 
two Latin characters but each of them repre- 
senting one sound. Stress most commonly falls 
on the penultimate or second-from-last syllable. 
However, stress is affected by Albanian use of 
post-positive articles (definite articles suffixed 
to nouns—also used in Bulgarian and Rumanian). 
As in French, an adjective usually follows the 
noun it modifies. 

The following letters and letter combinations 
require special attention: 


Ds ale Seo a a in father 

(hn Oe ts in bats 

Cee i oe ch in church 

Gia th in they 

Cee ee é in set 

Gree a a in sofa (unstressed neutral vowel) 
1 es ea eae g in go 

ae ee gy in exgyolk (palatalized) 

Neen os 2 in machine 

) eee y in yam 


GLOSSARY 
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to the First Class except that it is made of copper. 

jf. Order of the Flag. This medal is awarded to 
civilians who have distinguished themselves in 
the Partisan Army. It is worn on the right 
chest, suspended by a red ribbon. 

g. Order of Military Service. This medal is 
awarded to all personnel who have served more 
than 10 years in the Army. It is a metal disc 
and is worn on the left chest. 

h. Remembrance Medal. This medal has been 
awarded to those who were actively engaged in 
the organization of the Communist Army. It isa 
metal disc depicting a partisan carrying a hand 
grenade and the Albanian flag and is worn on the 
left chest. 

1. People’s Army Ten Years Anniversary Medal. 
This consists of a metal disc and was awarded 
on 10 June 1953 to all those serving in the Army. 


OF MILITARY TERMS 


133 Se oe lz in alien (soft) 
Esa oe hee lin lord (hard) 
ja Bere eek es mv in union 
O53. 2 Sees o in long 
G22 2 Sas ky in stockyard 
Che. 2 Serco th in think 
SS aps ee 00 in loom 
Tio oa ee ae dz in adze 
od 1 Hilarie eee, eae 7 in jam 
Vi ie ee ua in German Fthrer (umlaut) or 
French du 
A | aa rset Sool fe zin azure 


The following list includes many of the military 
terms commonly used in Albanian: 


A 
BCTOCroOMl Uo 2e- oe See eee airfield 
aeroplan reaktivé____________ jet aircraft 
BIFORG ce ag ee oe ek aerial, air 
CTC eae ship 
RETNA COS se sees = a eee eee armed 
GPG <> = Se ee ee eer eee arm (branch), arms 
aT e:AVIACION. = se ee air force (branch) 
Arme te Dardhies= => 2 a sidearms 
ArMeé' C6 2yarres 2 soe firearms 
STN es Se ee ee enemy 
eriilery<) 06.04. peste We ee artillery 
sutoblindé=.- > armored car 
SUtOKOLIONG= 9 eee ee ee convoy 
Sutomeb 2 eee motor vehicle 
B 
Dajoneté: 2 ak See ee bayonet 
1a 68) ji = ees a ee battalion 
baterts <2 2b eee ee battery 
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ee ne ow battle 
Hom pargim: 2 ee bombardment 
Dremdevsre-.. > 4-25 22S ee coast, coastal 
Drege oe oe ee eee inside 
DICH GeCsHING: ho) oe) eo Se interior 
DHIPAGe see ee is eee brigade 
Prien, te oe We Ae Ba eee bread 
[32 \al go ane ee Ope re prison 
C 
Cope artHierie:d= 22.4) J. es artillery piece 
¢ 
UROObe 2 26s Sik et tent 
HED For Ae oh AE SS a 2 helmet 
WICH ea Soe 2 aes steel 
SUA ET SiR SE en a boots 
D 
Hebaie eget 2d OCR oC lee depot 
Ge ies Se Sees Seen See ae sea 
Gear, ee seaman 
HE MORIN: 20 oe! eS decoration 
PrviviOn: eas oe 2 ee division 
ratiese Bone LS to the right 
meron ee eee surrender! 
Gracomane Ooo. 20 8... eae interpreter 
Gretu perpare... > -a22=6 straight ahead 
EAGT Le | es Se a A justice 
Greroris ee 2. on directorate 
Gvreke ee ek rifle 
Dh 
PG eo ee ee dirt, dust 
Gore ws eee room, chamber % 
Bionic ok chamber, cell 
E 
Sia pas mele 2.75. 2S follow me 
PRINDAS Nee Ss oo ee equipment 
2) eee ie a Re cere name 
E 
SSG (Oe SY A Ie Cee ete B is 
¥ 
Te eS cartridge 
TAEHAIEe i Se ea flag, banner 
ERO Tf A Se is Se fleet 
Forcat e armatosura--------- Armed Forces 
POLO ons a. Bee. Ne fortification, reinforcement 
SNR! foe Boks See village 
CRO} CL ni eee o£ cold 
frre iene (EI ok ae power, force 
SISAL GH oe 2 Se eee campaign 
Prahloestes ts 62 oe See field 
PeISh-G DutLeS: 2.2. Se. ee battlefield 
G 
ES SATE 0) ER Sane a re es ae garrison 
FRUUGS Ses sks ce ae cook 
CTT LS 4, SE oe pp aoe aL gas! 
epee ea a Se North Albanian 
TOIT eke Ie OL a, ae donkey 
gracka pér ushtar___--_--_----- booby traps 
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PTOM IS] Goce ee demolitions 
PIONAIG 25 ee ee _ grenade 
BY Up) ee Ae group, battalion 
Gj 
gjeneral-kolonel___---------- colonel general 
gjeneral-leitenant____-----_---- lieutenant general 
gieneral-Major. 2-32 se major general 
gjeneral i ushtrisé_—--------- army general 
FP CIN Se A ee eee boat 
Pivie TODls- <2 yo a eee shell 
givao ushtarsk = —=— 9-2 eee court-martial 
H 
hainje 22] == UN Need. food, provisions 
Wekurs ei. vo toes eae iron 
hekwurudhe 2s 6. 2 ee es railroad 
hovicers #2 8 8 Sy el ee howitzer 
I 
ingjiner-teknik= 2. -2--.=.=- technical engineer 
Intendsnce sl. she, ee en quartermaster 
ishullé =. 2232 22 Se ee island 
J 
TANG, JONES ee eee (they) are, (you) are 
TASNGOS Phen 278 ea ee Aes eee outside 
WUR6 See Re ee south 
K 
kal@ 2 ee Sees ee horse 
KeIOTESs es te ee cavalry 
Kkamsori= ob ee ee infantry 
kanvion. << See 3 Sees truck 
KAM DS 22 ose een ee camp 
keanelle<2 Si. i 425. SEE cap 
KApiten = eee captain 
Kkaniten 1-pares 2225222 = = = captain Ist class 
Kkapter.222.- So eee master sergeant 
Kapter i: pare. --22 ae master sergeant Ist class 
karabine 2! se carbine 
kat be ee | ee ee town 
kagerme. coe ee barracks 
keri ee oor a ree eee chemical 
keg eo eee bad 
Kem besos: 2. 8 Ae eS eee foot 
kém (be) sori: 522-5 52552 2 28 infantry 
Képuce ee eer ae eee shoes 
jPG hve eee ZRE. gn eee cee COD __ here! 
Fleets a ren Ee reas holster 
KGDUTG ee eee revolver 
kollonG) 26 eee column 
kolonel)2 = see ree oa ee colonel 
komandant. = 2-2 S52 Sau commander 
koniand@s22" ne ee ee command 
kompanies — =.) eee company 
EGrpus cs 2 ee ce ee corps 
kryengritie: = 25 eee revolt 
JP G\ 21) henner eo in cee detour 
RusOehs =e rs oe ee cadre, personnel 
Dee ee ee ee ee frontier, border 
kuhtayee ee ee ees frontier trooper 
BUR i ae nt communique 
kundér-kemik= — 2332 2s antichemical 
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RUPCOrSHONOys.. oo s =. ek countersign 
KUMAerSUniaees eset} ee counterattack 
KONGGr-bANKeS: 6 ot antitank 
espaNwol| | li) = yee OS, SO pk Oe understand 
ROVER RSU EUG eee tar: Ft oS Le Il on student 

L 
PEE Ne Ue Sa en eee wet 
| COG She Ne al Ca zone, suburb 
SU OTTS co co OS information 
UNCON Se ee i messenger 
Ree atemer eee ee te distance, range 
AU Se oe ee high 
Riri ere re a Ne light, easy 
COTS 721 (018 9001 els a identification 
PG eee Se east 
ipormeerce ss ee yy Ue lake 
VG) CT) So) 4 Se ec a locality 
EEE) ts 2S See a ee war-, battle- 
DE oto st a ee a war, battle 
ELE ET Sk ies eae ee ea action, combat 

Ll 
ic eer ee ee Se type, kind 
MOP ariet ee ee ee oes Sodas log, record 

M 
THANG seins ea ae large 
[ESCO Tis Sd a i Sa a warehouse, store 
131 EL Hin cs, (ee a eee mountains 
mmvejsore..2 Th eke mountain 
TARO VO ie ae ee os maneuver 
Palettes ok 8 al sailor 
Mariné ushtarak __..._.____- Navy 
SSR PL a i a march 
mask Kkundérgas_.... 22.2222. gas mask 
PROT EOree rs oo Se oe oe defense 
mbrojtjes kundérajrore____-_-_- antiair defense 
Rese rs Se blanket 
RUNES CIROINEL ne en ee af take cover 
elec isl ee ae Se | mechanic 
PACERAIICICN oe. en LS Ek caution! 
MCT OUOIe Were on) on ee to the left 
TOCETSSO C8 Vay AS eS Sa Re RE Se . instruction, training 
Eyes meee aes es aes Ye mine 
HePSULE 2 1 02 ae eee Re a good 
PEO ime sia. ls ee machinegun 
Pipe RROLeG ee os oe oo medical 
joao) 5 ).5 Fy Wt 6 a Se ge ee ae gee em mobilization 
(EEX) 2829 Co) pS een ee ae Ne mortar 
HIGLOCIKICG.— ot motorcycle 
SL ee ee as eae mule 
MEER CIONO re, a Set ae ammupition 

N 
Oi gce. 3 ts ee sees petroleum 
VG E2 AY UUs Ls a an halt! 
Horie wees te signal communications 
NGOrGOS Bs ce ee building 
“EG CRG Ws bc i DOS ge ae 2 construction 
TORO eae ee SL Ae ee pursuit 
Pysirke bei es oe Le a submarine 
CMMI OLOZ see =P Se submachinegun 
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nen-Eolonels ses, = ee ee heutenant colonel 
Nenohicer ve = es ee ee noncommissioned officer 
NSATEC PALL. ee ae wre, ee subunit, small unit 
MON-Treshter sone ee junior sergeant 
RED“LOger "ee ee Oe ee junior lieutenant 
FU ARI ee ce load, charge, mission 
ngreu me kémb6!__+-_ stand up! 
Neri duartl oe ee raise your hands! 
DGUJOP ee Le een, ae te en besiege 
NkehtG. te ee es hot 
Nj 
DJ CLGS) oe See eee men, persons 
HjOLGDU 2a ee identify yourself! 
O 
Od! 25. 5. . Mee Ces eee room 
Sl i0) yan ee ER Sere officer 
Ol Og ie. Sr a A ee camp 
P 
PRR Ci bl ee Sere aan ey oe ee few, little 
pallto:e madh6_ 2 ee overcoat 
palitoe vopél-s-*- coat 
Pantallonay oo Sie trousers, breeches 
paralsntarak< 6-492 sia premilitary 
DATA Vij Se ee eae eae front line 
PGT eee ee obstruction 
Perens ene fe west 
POtkG: 222 cee Sees Se clothes 
perkthenjéss5 ve Boe ie ee translator, interpreter 
Perparim. 2 sees ee ee advance 
pershicim:, keen) ee penetration 
pistolet. 2% 2.0 eee pistol 
plagi. omen ets AeE et wound 
placosur so) ise eS wounded 
Plum by sre eee Oe ee ee bullet 
policija popullore___________- people’s police 
Poligon). i (seen + See firing range 
DOsht6. 2 Lee eee down 
PES DaVita Pg eee hs 8 rear services, supply line 
prit- k6tu li] So se ee wait here! 
Pushkew hss Geren ties lee rifle, firearm 
pushketar. 2S rifleman 
pushoiziarrinis-« eee cease fire! 
Py 2 eh) Ree ee hoot ee forest 
@ 
ro. 5 Xs See eRe ee My mountain pas; 
Giron s: Ake eek 2 We sa ao region 
MOVGNE = 2 = Sea ae ee re ee coe government 
GGnagre... 3) Be eee eee eae. headquarters, center 
ops’. Reape mee tek ae Pe es sharpshooter 
GIUIO. LL cee LE, 8.7 Pe a aiming 
GVUCU Se sce = eee eee eee city 
R 
radio lokators 3-5 ee radar 
TAGH A p=. 2 eu kd ee ae ee ranks 
FO.SREL 2. ot Cue Vane 8 al ee oer new 
regiment22 2. oa eee regiment 
TEDALG iS ee ee Fe ee troop unit 
LOZOUV C=. 22 a ee reserve 
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PTC be ee ee oe ee ee ee heavy COPA tes Bes eee gunner 
Piper cee e ee oe repair topogr aha = eee topography 
TOLCer en eee ue ae See prisoner (s) TOS Resa es, Sot Sas ee ee eee Southern Albanian 
POiGs2 3 ee se Se guard, sentry transportims— =~ transportation 
BT ead ee weet ae, Sep Sart oe guard, watch LPaASt@ nny. od ee ere Oa ee es knapsack 
Pelaybes= eos oe Pa ee guard, sentry triple) 22 ee ee troop(s), corps (branch) 
{ey GE ao eee A eee an eee gun barrel 
Rr 
Pai ee ee On Soe ee ee line, rank Th 
PreShteCEt ae a). ee eee sergeant Ghatens 6s 2 eee dry 
FTES EI. vhs 5 ore eS ee order of battle thik@: 23S ae ee eee knife 
CEU eee ke ee en a district : 
reicey pT oh Se, 8 ee ae Aas, danger! U 
Bers f aL: ahs. be belt udhé Sh Ge Use, OE ee eee ee road, route 
rrjeté mushkonjash_--------- mosquito netting udhér Se a order, command 
Praket ee eras 2 eo. SNe missile Se roo ge water 
ie comet ee wheel UNIfOrinN62 23 oe ee uniform 
Pre ee ee ee ee kee street, way ur€__---------------------- bridge 
USGtih et a food, ration 
S USHCLNG ltt ae ne eee provisions, supplies 
sallaje hamyjes. ~~ .-- =>. 5--=3- mess hall USA GHie ets soe Pe er soldier, private 
SEMOIOM = 28 ee att ee section ushtarak> == - 5 Sees eee military 
sigurimi Rah. ag ee ee security Ushtri popullore. 2 <-2- 2 | People’s Army 
CLES) Pe 6 USE Sc, ep pier, port US GEIS a ee ee drill, training 
SUT 6 C2 gen ae ail Be ey ee 2 squadron, squad 
. ° V 
BHA eres tee a ee sniper 
Rpiiate = hes Fo he eae hospital V&] - ----------------------- oil 
Ret cele ee ee spy ValCUr oo eee et ee gasoline 
Priciazheee a oS bees espionage VAY@Os0 2 ope line up! 
RrervitiG ooo a oN eS training vdekur ea Sa see eS ea saa ee dead 
TANYA Oe 3 Meg Sec es offensive verl___--------------------- north 
VORA QUCH see see esc observer 
Sh Viyeberen se en Lee ee old 
RItaTeNI ee) 8S ees eee vaccination é Copel cen Fla eee small 
Shesne miInAsn= ot eee minefields 
BHENOCLESIO = os aes et medical, health X 
Bee ites tts as eer ee insignia, gun sight KER S en ee ee ee spark 
shérbesé.__.___--S2--.-u22s. service branch 
ae ni ; Xh 
shorbim usntarak.. | 2 => military service ; 
fe Shahi ie a. eee ae windshield, window glass 
SHKTONICS == = = 52 eee clerk 
: KNAW ee ee eee mosque 
ShOrelers ee ee Sek Bae toe Si driver : ; 
See Shenier we Ee wes 2 ee eee engineer 
SHpelbesl 22 ose ee speed 
Sires : Sen i022 3 a ee engineers 
STIGINErIa eee oC oe ae Albania h leet 
Sh OCOUL Cth: | eee eae ee eee Albanian FOSS STG Tilac See a ahaa 
Shtab pérgjithéshém_-------- General Staff Y 
SHUGpIe ae os ee YS house pi Uh ee, ae ee star 
BETO ie net oe Sa 3 ke many, much 
Z 
Z T ZADLOM he a Soe ee ee capture 
So ae ae tank BOILERS AO een Mee ee attacking 
PAN KAR Ga OSs os Se eee tankman | ES ee AAS mae Boao 2 ean Felt 
tela me thumba------------- barbed wire ZDPAS i ee ee ee discharge (gun), evacuate 
vetar_—-.-.----~---------+--- corporal ghia Ss ee ee intelligence, reconnais- 
tetshe__-------------------- squad eRtTee 
uirg_----------------------- leggings ZiINXDIPG) = oe ee eee chains 
tog si eee a reel oer ae eee a ee platoon Zjarr Se ahah Oe Le ARS F eetienine fire 
Rogers =e =. Te. Se ee lieutenant BOARS =e ee eee oficial 
COO eet oe: 5S RRS ee ground, land 
TOPs ee Pr hs. BB es gun, cannon Zh 
top fushores 4 222 Pee eat field gun PHAN 2 eS ee eres noise 
tone te rede: -¢ fa22 2 oh heavy artillery (guns) BRUT Sa to ts ene ee gravel 
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CHAPTER 3 





Section I. 


57. NATURE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


a. Composition. The Armed Forces in Bulgaria 
include ground, naval, and air elements known 
collectively as the Bulgarian People’s Army, plus 
the militarized security forces (Frontier and 
Interior Troops). The military services are sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of National Defense. 
The Frontier and Interior Troops are controlled 
by the Ministry of Internal Affairs and are pri- 
marily responsible for preventing illegal border 
crossing and for maintaining the stability of the 
present regime against internal subversion or 
revolt. Because of their military-type equip- 
ment, organization, and training, however, these 
forces could perform many useful tasks in war- 
time, including security duties in rear areas. For 
this purpose, units of the militarized security 
forces would be attached to Army field commands 
although they would remain technically subordi- 
nate to the Ministry of Internal Affairs. Thus, 
the militarized security forces can be considered 
auxiliary ground troops, and conscripts who com- 
plete their tour of duty with the Frontier or 
Interior Troops can be counted as Army ground- 
force reserves. 

As in other Bloc states, the military forces 
constitute a single, highly unified armed force. 
The Army ground troops are by far the largest 
element of this force. The naval forces are small 
and are largely intended for coastal patrol, mine- 
laying and sweeping, and other limited operations. 
Naval units are believed subordinate to a land- 
based headquarters (called a corps) which appar- 
ently coordinates ground, naval, and air elements 
near the Black Sea for the purpose of coastal 
defense. There is no ‘Air Force’ as such and 
the air units, made up largely of jet fighter- 
interceptors, are controlled by the Air and Air 
Defense Command, which also controls those 
ground antiaircraft artillery units that are assigned 
to territorial defense. The air defense system is 
closely tied in with those of the other Bloc states 


THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


and constitutes a part of the overall protective net 
for the industrial and population centers of the 
US. 

The general Bloc-wide tendency toward control 
of the military by ground officers is particularly 
evident in Bulgaria. The present Minister of 
National Defense, like his predecessor, is a four- 
star ground-forces officer who rose to general rank 
while serving as a career officer in the Soviet Army 
in World War II. Both are Bulgarian, but they 
fled to the U.S.S.R. as young men to seek political 
asylum. In addition, the men holding virtually 
all of the top high command posts are ground 
officers, as is the commander of the coastal defense 
“corps.” 


b. Development. The history of Bulgaria is 
violent and strife-torn. It includes a period of 
national ascendancy (‘‘Greater Bulgaria’’) in the 
Middle Ages and a series of struggles for inde- 
pendence from Turkish rule in more recent times. 
Modern Bulgarians look back on this record with 
pride and revere their militant traditions. They 
are sometimes called the ‘Prussians of the 
Balkans.” 

The first modern Bulgarian Army was created 
and equipped by Czarist Russia after the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78. This Army first took 
the field in 1885-86 and was successful against 
that of the neighboring Serbs who, though fellow 
Slavs and Orthodox Christians, have been tradi- 
tional enemies of the Bulgarians. A form of 
universal conscription, introduced during this 
war, has become a fixed practice continued by the 
present Communist regime. In the early T'wen- 
tieth Century, German influence became pre- 
dominant in Bulgaria (having replaced the 
Russian). Bulgaria fought on the side of the 
Central Powers in World War I and German 
influence remained strong even after that conflict. 

The Bulgarian Army fought well in World War 
I, occupying much former Serbian territory and 
successfully preventing, until late in the war, an 
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advance northward by a large, multinational 
Allied expeditionary force based on Salonika. 
Bulgaria finally was forced to surrender and her 
fate was determined by the Treaty of Neuilly. 
By this treaty, a severe limitation was placed 
upon the size of her armed forces. For this reason, 
as well as for the frustration of various territorial 
aspirations, Bulgaria was consistently on the side 
of the revisionist powers between World Wars I 
and II. 

Bulgaria undertook measures to circumvent the 
treaty limitations. For example, a force of 
Bulgarian labor troops, known as Trudovaki, was 
established in the early 1920’s—a model which 
Hitler copied later. This was, in effect, a highly 
militarized force armed with shovels instead of 
ceuns. The Trudovak organization still exists and 


because of its militarized nature, as well as the fact 


that it is now under Army control, is included in 
estimates of total Army ground force strength. 

Bulgaria entered World War II on the side of 
the Axis in 1941. Her territory served as a major 
staging area for the German attack on Yugoslavia 
and Greece. The Bulgarian Army did not par- 
ticipate directly in the Balkan campaigns, but was 
used to occupy areas of Greece and Yugoslavia 
that long have been coveted by Bulgaria. 

Public opinion was aroused by the German 
attack on the U.S.S.R. The Sofia government 
refused to provide troops for that campaign or to 
declare war on the Russians, with whom the 
Bulgarians feel a strong kinship. This stems from 
racial and religious ties and a general tradition of 
Russian support for Bulgarian national interests. 

Bulgaria capitulated in September 1944 (when 
Soviet troops, attacking through Rumania, reached 
Bulgaria’s northern border). The country then 
provided a force of some 200,000 men to partici- 
pate with the Soviet Red Army in the liberation 
of Yugoslavia. In early 1945, the Bulgarian 
First Army, with about 100,000 troops, was 
attached to the Soviet Third Ukrainian Front for 
a push into Hungary and Austria. 

September 1944 marked an end to the extended 
period of German influence in Bulgarian military 
affairs and its replacement by Soviet. Little was 
done by the Soviet-dominated Communist regime 
in the years immediately after the war to develop 
or sustain an effective military force, and the Army 
was permitted to deteriorate. During this period 
the Army purged itself of German influence and 
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of those officers and enlisted men who could not 
be relied upon to serve Communist policies as set 
down by the Kremlin. 

“Sovietization’”’ began in earnest in 1948. This 
involved careful political screening and indoctri- 
nation for all personnel as well as the wholesale 
adoption of Soviet organization and tactical con- 
cepts and Soviet-type equipment. By 1950, the 
Army had undergone a revolution. It was the 
first Satellite force to be ‘“‘Sovietized’’ and to 
reach and sustain a significant standard of combat 
readiness. 

c. Status. In the last several years at least two 
Satellite armies—the Czechoslovak and Polish— 
have come to exceed the Bulgarian in overall com- 
bat effectiveness. Both of these have received 
substantially larger numbers of more modern 
weapons and equipment and have adopted more 
advanced Soviet organizational concepts. It ap- 
pears that the falling behind of Bulgaria results 
from relatively lower educational and technical 
standards and consideration of the more rugged 
terrain over which much of the Bulgarian military 
effort in a future war would be expended. A 
further possible explanation is that the armies 
against which Bulgaria might fight—the Turkish, 
Greek, or Yugoslav—are themselves less highly 
developed than are the NATO forces concentrated 
in West Germany which Polish and Czechoslovak 
troops might oppose. Nonetheless, from the stand- 
point of the scope and intensity of Army training 
and the fighting capacity and reliability of the 
respective individual soldiers, Bulgaria still con- 
stitutes perhaps the staunchest Soviet ally in the 
entire Bloc. 

The Army ground forces constitute a compact, 
well-trained force of slightly more than 100,000 
men. Their size is determined largely by the 
country’s small population and the compulsory 
2-year term of conscript service. The number of 
fit male youths available for induction into the 
Army ground forces each year is well below 50,000, 
after allowance is made for those taken into the 
naval, air, and militarized security forces. The 
size of the age class available for conscription each 
year should begin to increase in the near future, 
thus permitting a gradual, but modest, increase 
in Army strength. 

The basic line units are the rifle divisions, com- 
parable in organization to those in the Soviet 
Army some years ago. There is as yet no evi- 
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dence that Bulgaria is reorganizing these units 
into the more modern motorized rifle divisions as 
have several other Satellite armies. There are 
no mechanized or tank divisions in Bulgaria, al- 
though the Army possesses a number of tank 
brigades which could be converted into units of 
division size with little difficulty. 

The Army is well equipped with standard 
Soviet weapons, but these do not include some of 
the more modern conventional ground weapons 
issued to Soviet and some other Satellite troops. 
Maneuvers have been conducted by combined- 
arms forces of corps or army size every year 
since 1951. 

In wartime, Bulgarian forces could attack 
Greek and Turkish Thrace. They might also 
attempt to conduct limited penetrations of other 
Greek territory and of southern Yugoslavia. 
The Army could not effectively withstand an 
attack by modern forces, but it is well equipped 
and trained for warfare against the existing 
forces of neighboring countries. Sustained com- 
bat would require extensive logistic support in 


Figure 29. Bulgarian Troops Training on Soviet T-34 Tanks. 
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almost all major categories of equipment and 
supply from the Soviet Union. 


58. THE HIGH COMMAND 


Top control of the Bulgarian Armed Forces 
follows the familiar Bloc pattern (ch. 1). 


59. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Bulgaria is divided into a western, central, and 
eastern area for the purposes of military admin- 
istration. The western area is administered by 
a corps headquarters at Sofia, the central area 
by an army headquarters in Plovdiv, and the 
eastern third of the country by another army 
headquarters at Sliven. Although called corps 
and armies, these various area headquarters are 
not considered tactical headquarters. Their func- 
tion is that performed by military district head- 
quarters in other Bloc states. They are respon- 
sible primarily for the logistic and administrative 
support and control of the units within their 
territory. In addition, they serve as a superior 
echelon in the operational control line passing 
from the Defense Minister to the field units. As 
such, they exercise supervision over training and 
other activities and are generally responsible for 
the state of combat readiness achieved by the 
units within their territorial jurisdictions. In 
time of war, or for peacetime maneuvers, the 
respective corps and army headquarters can pro- 
vide cadres for large-unit field headquarters. 

The division of the country reflects possible war- 
time operational requirements. Each of the three 
administrative regions includes along its borders 
an area of primary strategic importance. The 
Sofia corps, for example, controls the Bulgarian 
portion of the Kyustendil gap, historic attack 
route into Serbia or Yugoslavia. The Plovdiv 
army area, previously considered intended as a 
logistics base to be used to raise new troop units 
in wartime, now includes the southwestern corner 
of Bulgaria with the major access routes into 
Yugoslav Macedonia and northern Greece. The 
army headquarters at Sliven has the critical 
border with European Turkey within its area of 
competence. 


60. ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
FOR WAR 


In wartime, the several rifle divisions within 
each territorial command would quickly be brought 
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up to full strength and subordinated to a field 
headquarters, probably a rifle corps. If given 
time, additional units might be raised and army 
headquarters established. Some or all of the 
standing divisions would probably be used to help 
form additional units of the same size by providing 
cadres. In case of extensive mobilization, some 
divisions consisting entirely of reserves could be 
raised. In addition, the tank brigades probably 
would be raised to division level by inducting 
reserves. It is believed that while the size of the 
respective forces would vary with differing war- 
time circumstances, separate field headquarters 
would operate in each of the three main strategic 
areas described above. 
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The present force of just over 100,000 men could 
be rapidly expanded by mobilization to several 
times its present size, although extensive Soviet 
logistic support would be needed. A force of up 
to 30 divisions could be organized and readied for 
combat within 6 months. The bulk of the 
mobilized force would be composed of reserves 
who have served in the Army since its Sovietiza- 
tion. The number of such reserves exceeds half a 
million men. The total number of fit males of 
military age is near one and a half million, and 
many of these have had military experience during 


or before World War II. 


Section Il. ORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD FORCES 


61. ARMS AND SERVICES 


The Bulgarian Army ground forces are divided 


into combat and _ service branches. Combat 
branches include Infantry, Armor, Artillery, 
Signal, Engineer, and Chemical troops. Each of 


these, except the main arm, Infantry, is adminis- 
tered by a_ special-staff directorate. The In- 
fantry is administered directly by the various 
functional agencies of the Defense Ministry. 
The service branches include Motor Transport, 
Medical, Veterinary, Finance, Intendance (Sup- 
ply), Administration, and Legal. The service 
branches also are represented on the high com- 
mand by separate staff directorates, but their 
activities are controlled and administered to 
varying extents by the rear-services system. 


62. PRINCIPLES OF TACTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The Bulgarian Army follows Soviet organiza- 
tional principles rather closely. It is well behind 
most of the other Satellite armies, however, in 
adopting the most modern changes and modi- 
fications developed by the Soviets. There is no 
evidence, for example, that the present rifle 
divisions will be reorganized into motorized 
rifle divisions in the near future. Such a devel- 
opment will require a considerable increase in 
equipment holdings especially of armor, trans- 
portation, and communications. 

Most of the standing units are at only about 
50 to 60 percent of the wartime strength pre- 
scribed by the now-outmoded Soviet TOE’s 


Sod 


which they follow. In some instances, moreover, 
older or smaller caliber weapons are used than 
are called for. Such discrepancies could be 
Overcome In wartime, however. 


63. HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 


The Bulgarian Army has corps and army head- 
quarters. These are not at present tactical com- 
mands, although the corps headquarters located 
on the east coast may exist to coordinate coastal 
defense actions by ground, sea, and air forces. 


The existing headquarters could be used in war-_ 


time to raise cadres for tactical field commands. 
At present they often provide higher staffs to 
control large-unit training activity. Each head- 
quarters has a substantial number of support 
troops assigned to it, even in peacetime. 


64. TACTICAL UNITS 


a. Line divisions. Bulgaria has only one type 
of line division, the rifle division, including a 
minor variant, the mountain rifle division. The 
rifle division is organized as were those in the 
Soviet Army until about 1954. It is basically an 
infantry unit although it contains a tank and 
assault-gun element and well-diversified artillery 
support as well. 

b. Other Units. The Army has a relatively 
high proportion of nondivisional units of both 
line and support type. These include a number of 
brigades and regiments maintained since the 
inactivation of their parent line divisions in 
recent years. These could provide the nuclei for 
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the rapid reestablishment of several divisions 
upon mobilization. All the nondivisional units 
are organized along Soviet lines. They include 
independent rifle, mountain rifle, and tank brigades 


Section Ill. 
65. GENERAL 


The militarized security forces are the Frontier 
Troops (Granichni Voyski, GV) and Interior 
Troops (Vutreshni Voyski, VV). These forces are 
controlled by a main directorate of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. 

The GV and VV each number between 15,000 
and 20,000 men. They are well-trained, disci- 
plined, and reliable. They wear military-type 
uniforms and are armed with infantry weapons. 
They are trained in small-unit infantry tactics in 
addition to their specialized security duties. 

The peacetime missions of the GV and VV are, 
respectively, maintaining border security and 
defending the regime against internal disorder. 
They are also auxiliary ground forces, and in time 
of war GV and VV units could be attached to 
Army field commands for special purposes; in 
emergencies they could be employed in the line 
for combat. . 


66. FRONTIER TROOPS 


a. General. The Frontier Troops are designed 
to defend the borders of Bulgaria against small- 
scale penetrations by hostile neighbors, to prevent 
illegal entry into or egress from Bulgaria, to co- 
operate with other security organizations in 
maintaining internal security in border areas, and 
to assist the civil police in the event of local 
disasters. In addition, Frontier Troops conduct 
limited tactical intelligence and espionage opera- 
tions across the Bulgarian borders. 

The Frontier Troops are subordinate to the 
Main Directorate of Frontier and Interior Troops. 
Personnel are selected from the men called up 
each autumn for compulsory military service and 
serve 2 years. Political reliability is a prime 
consideration in the selection of recruits; the 
district boards of the Dimitrov Union of People’s 
Youth (DSNM) submit the names of those young 
men who are considered particularly reliable to 
the conscription boards. Many of the conscripts 


chosen for the Frontier Troops are DSNM . 


members. 
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and numerous separate regiments, chiefly of 
artillery and AAA type. The battalions include 
several parachute units that may, in fact, consti- 
tute a single airborne brigade organization. 


MILITARIZED SECURITY FORCES 


b. Unit Organization and Operation. The organ- 
ization of Frontier Troop units is similar to that 
of army infantry units, permitting ready mcor- 
poration into the army structure in the event of 
war. The otryad (plural, otryadt), equivalent to 
an understrength regiment, is the basic tactical 
unit of the Frontier Troops. It is responsible 
for guarding a designated area of the frontier. 
Each otryad is composed basically of three to five 
subordinate units of approximately company 
strength, called komandaturi (singular, komanda- 
tura) and each komandatura is further organized 
into three or more zastavi (singular, zastava) 
which approximate a platoon. The total size of 
each otryad varies, depending on the nature of the 
terrain and the degree of activity within the 
segment of the frontier for which an otryad is 
responsible. Most of the Frontier Troop units 
and personnel are concentrated along the Turkish, 
Greek, and Yugoslav borders. 

The armament of the komandatura normally 
consists of the standard Soviet rifles, carbines, 
submachineguns, and grenades. Heavier wea- 
pons, such as mortars and antitank guns, are 
maintained at depots. 

The control of the border is maintained by the 
zastavi, each comprising about 3 officers and 50 to 
60 men. The tactics of border patrolling are based 
on a translated Soviet manual. 

In accord with its mission, each zastava main- 
tains roving, semiroving, and static guards. Rov- 
ing guards include groups which patrol the border, 
identity-card check patrols operating on the roads 
and paths, standby groups of 5 or more men and a 
dog to reinforce patrols and ambushes as needed, 
border messengers carrying documents and mail, 
scout groups of 10 or more men to detect and 
intercept border-crossers, and guard escorts for 
persons under arrest. 

Semiroving guards include the zastava’s sentries, 
passport-check guards, and port guards, all of 
which patrol within a limited radius. 

The static guards maintain posts or ambushes at 
designated points where evidence indicates border 
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violations occur, or where constant observation of 
the border or of neighboring territory is considered 
necessary. 

In cases of emergency, provisions are made for 
reinforcement of the Frontier Troops by armed 
civilian groups from border villages. Villagers who 
have completed military service and are considered 
reliable are trained by the frontier units and 
issued weapons. 

c. Training. Conscripts normally receive basic 
training in the otryadi to which they are assigned. 
They are instructed in party affairs, border con- 
trol, battle tactics and drill, the use of weapons, 
disciplinary and garrison regulations, and physical 
training, in accordance with programs established 
by the Otryad training office and general require- 
ments of the training office of the Frontier Troop 
command. After this course is completed, train- 
ing is continued within the zastavi to which the 
troops are assigned. | 

Candidates for noncommissioned officer training 
are selected by otryad commanders from among 
those recruits who are superior in education and 
eficiency. They are trained at a special school 
which is directly subordinate to the Frontier Troop 
command. This training extends over a 9-month 
period. Graduates receive various noncommis- 
sioned ranks depending on their performance and 
political reliability. 

Other schools for the training of noncommis- 
sioned officer technicians and specialists also exist. 

Officer candidates are selected from Party ofh- 
cials and from Frontier Troop noncommissioned 
officers of demonstrated proficiency. Possession 
of a high school education is reportedly a pre- 
requisite for admission to officer candidate school. 
Candidates are trained to become combat, politi- 


Section IV. 
68. INTRODUCTION 


Bulgarian munitions production is on a very 
small scale, and no significant weapons are locally 
produced. Virtually all arms in the hands of the 
Army are of Soviet manufacture, although some 
infantry AT weapons and artillery rocket launchers 
are of Czechoslovak postwar manufacture. This 
equipment is of good quality, the bulk of it of 
World War II standard. Soviet equipment of 
postwar models is becoming available in growing 
quantities. German World War IT equipment has 
been relegated to reserve stockpiles. 
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cal, signal, or engineer officers in courses extending 
over a 3-year period. The graduates receive the 
rank of candidate officer, junior lieutenant, lieu- 
tenant, or senior lieutenant, depending on indi- 
vidual merit and length of prior service. 

Hach year a few Frontier Troop officers, to- 
eether with officers of the regular armed forces and 
the Interior Troops, are admitted to Soviet 
schools for training. Upon return to Bulgaria, 
these officers are assigned to key staff or opera- 
tional posts. 


67. INTERIOR TROOPS 


a. General. The Interior Troops are also under 
the Main Directorate of Frontier and Interior 
Troops. lLarge-unit, usually battalion, head- 
quarters are located in cities and large towns; 
smaller units, companies and below, are located in 
towns and villages throughout the country. 
Recruits for the Interior Troops are selected by 
conscription boards, largely for political reliability. 
Usually they belong to the Dimitrov Union of 
People’s Youth (DSNM). The basic term of 
service is 2 years. 

b. Training. Recruit training for Interior Troops 
lasts for 50r6 months. The first month of training 
includes instruction in political theory, close-order 
drill, service regulations, and general courses on 
maintaining the security and control of towns. 
Weapons are usually issued during the second 
month when troops are given weapons familiariza- 
tion, drill, and tactical training in squad-level 
exercises. During the third and fourth months, 
this training proceeds to platoon and company 
level, and in the fifth month, battalion level. 
Throughout this training, an intensive political 
training program is conducted. 


WEAPONS 


69. INFANTRY 


a. General. Most Bulgarian infantry weapons 
are of Soviet type and World War II standard, 
although the latest Soviet infantry weapons are 
appearing. Weapons holdings are believed ade- 
quate for peacetime needs and for limited mobiliza- 
tion. Some component parts are produced locally 
for replacement. Ammunition production is ade- 
quate for peacetime needs and probably could be 
expanded substantially in wartime. 

b. Pistols. The various German pistols which 
were standard in the Army during and after 
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World War II have been completely replaced, 
although some are still in service in the Frontier 
and Interior Troops. The standard Army side- 
arm is the Soviet 7.62-mm TT (Tula-Tokarev) 
M33 pistol. 

c. Submachineguns. The standard submachine- 
gun is the Soviet 7.62-mm PPSh-41 (fig. 6, p. 14); 
limited numbers of the PPS-43 (fig. 30) may also 
be available. The new Soviet 7.62-mm AK sub- 
machinegun (fig. 31) is also on issue in some 
quantity. The AK is an effective modern weapon. 
It fires the same round as the new Soviet SKS 
rifle and RPD light machinegun. The weapon is 
gas operated and capable of selective fire, semi- 
automatic and full automatic. 

d. Rifles. The standard Army rifles are the 
Soviet 7.62-mm M44 carbine (fig. 7, p. 14) and 
M1891/30 sniper rifle. The modern Soviet 7.62- 
mm SKS carbine (fig. 79, p. 117) has also been 
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acquired in limited numbers. Both the M44 and 
SKS carbines would be classified as rifles in the 
U.S. Army. The SKS fires the common new 7.62- 
mm rifle round. It is a gas-operated, semiauto- 
matic weapon. The Bulgarians probably still 
employ a few World War II type German and 
Czechoslovak Mauser rifles in the police and 
security organizations. 

e. Machineguns. Soviet machineguns are now 
standard in the Army. These include the 7.62- 
mm RPD (fig. 32), DP (fig. 20, p. 29), and RP-46 
light, 7.62-mm Goryunov heavy SG-43 (fig. 8, 
p. 15), and 12.7-mm DShK M38 (fig. 116, p. 161) 
and 14.5-mm ZPU-2/ZPU-4 heavy antiaircraft 
machineguns (figs. 117, p. 161, and 98, p. 140). A 
wide variety of older weapons of foreign makes, 
formerly standard, have been scrapped or rele- 
gated to war reserve, although some may still be 
used by the security forces. 





Figure 31. 


Soviet 7.62-mm AK Submachinegun. 
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Figure 32. Soviet 7.62-mm RPD Light Machinegun. 


f. Infantry Antitank Weapons. The Bulgarians 
employ infantry AT weapons of two main types. 
The Czechoslovak AT grenade launcher P-27 
(‘“Pancefovka’’) (fig. 46, p. 70) is a light, shoulder- 
fired recoilless weapon, similar to the Soviet 
RPG-2 recoilless AT grenade launcher. The other 
weapons are the Soviet 82-mm recoilless gun B-10 
(fig. 118, p. 162) and Czechoslovak 82-mm recoilless 
gun T-21 (‘“Tarasnicé’’) (fig. 47, p. 70). 

g. Grenades. All standard Soviet hand grenades 
are believed to bein use. These include the RG—42 
offensive/defensive and the F-1 defensive hand 
grenades. 

h. Mortars. Standard Bulgarian mortars are of 
Soviet origin. They include the 82-mm battalion 
mortar M41 and M37 (fig. 21, p. 29), the 107-mm 
mountain-pack regimental mortar M38, the 120- 
mm mortar M43 and M88 (fig. 9, p. 15), and the 
160-mm mortar M43 (fig. 80, p. 118). 


70. ARTILLERY 


a. General. Soviet light and medium artillery is 
standard; older German equipment is either limited 
standard or in reserve. The Bulgarian munitions 
industry produces no more than component parts 
for light artillery and a small quantity of light 
artillery ammunition. 

6b. Field. The Army is equipped with a full 
range of Soviet field artillery pieces. The more 
important of these are the 76-mm ficld gun M42 
(fig. 81, p. 118), the 85-mm field gun D-44 (fig. 10, 
p. 16), the 100-mm field gun M44 (fig. 23, p. 30), 
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the 122-mm howitzer M88 (fig. 11, p. 16), and 
small numbers of the 203-mm howitzer M31 (fig. 
33). Sizable numbers of the complete family of 
German ficld pieces used during World War II 
are held in reserve or have been scrapped. 

c. Antitank. The only standard AT weapon is 
the Soviet 57-mm Soviet gun M43 (fig. 12, p. 17). 
Sdme of the obsolete Soviet 45-mm AT guns M42 
(fig. 24, p. 31) are still in limited use. The 76-mm, 
85-mm and 100-mm field guns are also used in 
the antitank role. 

d, Antiaircraft. The Sovict 37-mm M39 (fig. 
25, p. 31) and 85-mm M39 (fig. 13, p. 17) AA 
guns are in standard use. They are gradually 
being replaced, however, by the more modern 
and effective 57-mm S-60 (fig. 64, p. 96) and 
100-mm KS-19 (fig. 99, p.140) guns. A few of the 
130-mm M55 AA guns (fig. 34) have also been 
observed in the hands of Bulgarian troops. Ger- 
man World War II weapons, both light and me- 
dium, are limited standard, are in reserve, or have 
been scrapped. 

e. Field Rocket Launcher. Two types of field 
rocket launchers are in use by the Army. One of 
these, the Soviet 82-mm (48-round) launcher, is 
of Soviet World War II manufacture. The other 
is the Czechoslovak-designed and produced 130- 
mm (32-round) RM-—130 (fig. 52, p. 72). There is 
no evidence that any of the modern heavier Soviet 
truck-mounted launchers, ranging from 140- to 
280-mm, have yet been received, 
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Figure 33. Soviet 203-mm Howitzer M31. 
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Figure 34. Soviet 130-mm Antiaircraft'Gun M55 with AT-T Heavy Tracked Prime Mover in a Sofia Parade. 
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71. ARMOR 


a. Tanks. The Bulgarians rely primarily on 
the well-known Soviet T—-34(85) medium tank 
(fig. 29, p. 43) for armored support. Increasing 
numbers of the modern Soviet T—54(100) medium 
tanks (fig. 14, p. 18) are appearing in the hands of 
troops, and there may also be a few Soviet heavy 
tanks, although the presence of the latter is not 


confirmed. 
Section V. 


72. TRANSPORTATION ? 


The Bulgarian Army has a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of transport vehicles, including Soviet, East 
German, Hungarian, and Czechoslovak. There is 
no local production, and vehicles are in relatively 
short supply. In addition, it is believed that 
maintenance standards are low and that the con- 
dition of the equipment is poor. Largely as a re- 
sult of these considerations, the Army relies to a 
considerable extent on horse-drawn equipment. 

The trucks currently in service include the fol- 
lowing Soviet-type vehicles: ZIS-150 4%-ton 
cargo, ZIS-151 5-ton cargo and personnel (fig. 17, 
p. 19), GAZ-—51 2%-ton cargo, GAZ-63 2-ton cargo 
and personnel (fig. 98, p. 140), and YaAZ-210G 
heavy-duty prime mover. Czechoslovak-made 
diesel-powered trucks include: Praga—V3S 5-ton 
(fig. 55, p. 73), Skoda 5-ton cargo, and Tatra—111 
ll-ton heavy-duty (fig. 56, p. 74). The most 
numerous Kast German vehicle is the H3A 4-ton 
diesel truck (fig. 68, p. 98). The principal Hun- 
garian vehicle is the Csepel—350 4-ton diesel truck 
(fig. 87, p. 121). 

The Soviet Ya-12 and M-2 (fig. 18, p. 19) 
tracked prime movers are standard equipment. 
Several World War II German half-tracked prime 
movers of unknown type may also still be in 
service. 


73. SIGNAL 


a. General. Bulgaria is primarily dependent on 
the U.S.S.R. for all types of signal equipment. 
There is also limited local production of some 
types of equipment, and a few items have been 
acquired from Hungary and East Germany. 
There has been a trend since 1954 away from chief 
dependence on the telephone as a communications 


1 Cargo capacities are given here in approximate U.S. short-ton equiva- 


lents, rather than in the larger metric-ton units which are frequently encoun- 
tered elsewhere. 
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6. Assault Guns. Standard assault guns include 
the SU—76, more appropriately termed a “support 
gun” (fig. 122, p. 163) and SU-100 (for Czecho- 
slovak version of which, see fig. 54, p. 73), and the 
JSU-122 (fig. 15, p. 18). All are of Soviet design 
and manufacture. Only relatively small numbers 
of the JS—122 are available at present. 


EQUIPMENT 


means. There is no evidence of the use of VHF 
or UHF as yet, however. Available equipment is 
believed adequate for local peacetime needs, 
despite shortages and some dependence on inferior 
equipment. 

b. Radio Sets. Virtually all the radio equip- 
ment comes from the U.S.S.R. This includes the 
EP-13 M1936, ERB, ERBEM, A-7-A, A-7-B, 
13-R, RB, RB-M, RBM-1, RBM-5, RBE, ROM 
M1948, and 12-RP. German models include the 
Berta, B.U.F.E., and SPEZ 4456BS and M1938 
radios. The Hungarian R/3 is also in use, partic- 
ularly in artillery units. 

c. Wire. Wire equipment includes several Ger- 
man items, although these are gradually being re- 
placed by those of Soviet and, in a few cases, 
Bulgarian manufacture. It is believed that avail- 
able equipment is generally of World War II 
standard and that quantities are below desired 
levels for peacetime military needs. The U.S.S.R. 
probably will assist in overcoming this deficiency 
with continued shipments of basic items. 


74. ENGINEER 


Only limited quantities and types of engineer 
equipment are produced in Bulgaria. Most 
standard equipment has come from the U.S.S.R. 
Other items have been provided by Czecho- 
slovakia, and by Bulgaria’s Axis allies during 
World War II. 

Available engineer equipment includes most 
basic items and is of adequate quality. It does 
not include the most modern types of equipment 
available to the Soviet or the larger Western 
armies. 


75. CHEMICAL 

Bulgaria’s chemical warfare equipment is ade- 
quate in quantity and quality to provide a good 
initial defensive capability. Much of it is provided 
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by the Soviets, upon whom the Bulgarians would 
be dependent for wartime resupply. The Army 
has a limited capability also for flame warfare and 
smoke operations. There is no known potential 
for offensive toxic warfare. 

The standard protective mask is the Soviet 
Shlem—1, normally used with the MO-2 canister. 
Protective clothing is primarily of Soviet origin, 
although some Bulgarian equipment is available. 
The most commonly used items are the protective 
capes and antigas socks. There are also a num- 
ber of antigas suits of various types. 

Smoke munitions include artillery and mortar 
shells, stick grenades, and hand smoke pots. 
Some Soviet flamethrowing weapons are available 
for Army use. 


Section VI. 


77. UNIFORMS 


a. General. The Bulgarian Army has produced 
a standard olive-drab uniform which resembles 
the Soviet uniform in general design, though not 
always in color. Considerable standardization 
has been accomplished, but variations of design 
and color in uniform items are still observed. A 
trend toward nationalism has been evidenced in 
the recent appearance.of the traditional Bulgarian 
national colors in collar insignia. The buckle 
emblem, which had been the five-pointed star, is 
being replaced by the lion emblem. 

The same uniform is worn for both field and 
service. Winter uniforms are made of coarse wool 
and.summer uniforms of a linen-like material, 
presumably cotton. Generally, the uniforms of 
the officers are of better quality and tailoring than 
those of enlisted personnel. Uniforms are illus- 
trated in figure 35. 

b. Field-Service 

(1) Officers. The winter uniform consists of 
the following items: service cap or garri- 
son cap with earflaps; coat; breeches; 
boots; Sam Browne belt; gray overcoat ; 
and brown gloves. A plain brown belt 
with solid buckle may be worn with the 
overcoat instead of the Sam Browne belt. 
The summer uniform consists of the 
tunic (gymnastyorka), breeches or trou- 
sers, boots or low-quarter shoes, and 
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76. MEDICAL 


Bulgaria possesses an extremely limited poten- 
tial for producing medical supplies and equipment. 
Stocks of medical materiel on hand at present are 
not adequate to meet requirements without impor- 
tation. The system would be totally inadequate 
to meet the requirements of a sudden national 
medical emergency. A large portion of the avail- 
able military medical equipment is of pre-World 
War II origin, and replacement parts are difficult 
to obtain. Most of the necessary medical sup- 
plies are imported from Bloc nations, although 
some noncritical supplies come from the West. 

Military hospitals have a reasonable staffing 
and equipment level for peacetime operations but 
would not be able to meet the requirements pre- 
sented by a war situation. 


UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA, AND DECORATIONS 


belt. Garrison cap or helmet may be 
worn with this uniform. 

(2) Enlisted men. The enlisted men’s winter 
uniform is similar to that worn by 
officers with the following exceptions: 
short boots with cotton leggings and 
trousers are worn at all times; a fur cap 
may be substituted for the garrison cap; 
and a belt with a solid gold-colored 
buckle embossed with the Bulgarian lion 
or the five-pointed star emblem is worn 
in lieu of the Sam Browne belt. The 
summer uniform is the same as the 
officers’ summer uniform except that 
short boots with cotton leggings and 
trousers are worn at all times. 


c. Dress. Detailed information on dress uni- 
forms of the Bulgarian military is not available. 
Armored officers have been observed wearing the 
western-style coat and khaki or white shirt with 
black tie, trousers, and shoes. 

d. Women. Women in the Bulgarian Army 
wear uniforms similar in design to those worn by 
male personnel. Skirts and berets are worn in 
lieu of trousers and caps. Collar tabs depicting 
branch of service are not worn by female personnel. 

e. Special. : 

(1) Cold weather. A two-piece olive-green 
quilted uniform closely resembling the 
Soviet padded assembly is worn by 
Bulgarian troops in extreme cold weather. 
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WINTER FIELD-SERVICE 
UNIFORM, OFFICERS 


Lieutenant Colonel, 
Infantry Shown 


WINTER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, 
WOMEN OFFICERS 


SUMMER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, 
WOMEN ENLISTED PERSONNEL 











WINTER FIELD-SERVICE 
UNIFORM WITH OVERCOAT, 
ENLISTED MEN 


Master Sergeant, Intendance Shown 


WINTER FIELD-SERVICE 
UNIFORM WITH OVERCOAT 


OFFICERS 
Colonel, Engineers Shown 





WINTER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, 
ENLISTED MEN 
Corporal, Artillery Shown 
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WINTER SPECIAL UNIFORM 





WINTER CAMOUFLAGE UNIFORM 


Figure 35. Bulgarian Army Uniforms. 
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SUMMER FIELD-SERVICE 
UNIFORM, ENLISTED MEN 
Sergeant, Artillery Shown 


PARATROOPERS' UNIFORM 
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(2) Camouflage. A one-piece white coverall 
with hood is worn for winter camouflage. 
A summer camouflage jacket in the 
standard green and brown mottled pat- 
tern has been observed. 

(3) Paratroopers. In addition to the regular 
Army-type uniform, paratroopers are 
issued special items which include a 
camouflage jacket and elbow and knee 
protective pads. A  close-fitting soft 
leather or canvas helmet with straps 
fastening beneath the chin may occasion- 
ally be worn; however, the steel helmet 
is generally worn. 

(4) Armored. Dark green or blue-black one- 
piece coveralls are worn by crews of 
armored vehicles. Leather crash hel- 
mets complete this uniform. 

f. Militarized Security Forces. Frontier Troops 
and Interior Troops wear Army Uniforms with 
distinguishing insignia of branch. 


78. INSIGNIA 


a. Grade. 

(1) General. Insignia of grade closely follow 
the Soviet system. Grades are indicated 
by varying numbers and sizes of stars 
and stripes on shoulderboards. Insignia 
of grade are illustrated in figure 36. 

(2) Officers. The grade of general officers is 

' indicated by the number of stars worn on 
shoulderboards, which have a crisscross 
pattern. Field-grade officers wear shoul- 
derboards with two longitudinal stripes; 
company-grade officers wear one longi- 
tudinal stripe. The shoulderboards worn 
by officers of the combat branches, motor 
transport, and the militarized security 
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forces have a gold background and silver 
stars; those worn by technical and 
administrative services have a silver 
background and gold stars. ‘The stars 
vary in size according to grade category, 
becoming progressively larger for each 
higher category (7.e., company grade, 
field grade, generals). 

(3) Enlisted personnel. The shoulderboards 
of enlisted personnel have background 
and piping in the colors of the branch of 
service. Grade stripes are gold for 
combat and support branches and silver 
for technical and administrative services. 

b. Branch. Branch of service is indicated by 
means of metallic devices and by use of color. 
Branch devices are worn on the shoulderboard 
by all personnel except generals. These devices 
are illustrated in figure 36. 

Colors denoting branch of service are displayed 
on the shoulderboards and collar tabs of all 
personnel except generals, who display red, and 
women who wear no collar tabs. Officers display 
colors on piping and longitudinal stripes of the 
shoulderboards; enlisted men display colors on 
piping and background. 

Two-color combinations are usually displayed 
on collar tabs and enlisted men’s shoulderboards. 
Recent reports indicate the absence of piping on 
collar tabs and enlisted men’s shoulderboards; how- 
ever, both single- and two-color combinations con- 
tinue to be worn. The Bulgarian rampant lion is 
also frequently worn on coat collar tabs. Collar 
tabs and other insignia are illustrated in figure 37. 

Officers also display color on the piping and 
band of the service cap, on the sleeve cuffs, and 
on the outer seams of the trousers or breeches. 
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ARMY COLONEL LIEUTENANT MAJOR COLONEL LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL GENERAL GENERAL GENERAL (Infantry) COLONEL 
(Arms) (Arms) (Arms) (Arms) (Frontier Troops) 
MAJOR CAPTAIN SENIOR LIEUTENANT JUNIOR RESERVE 
(Medical) (Interior Troops) LIEUTENANT (Engineers) LIEUTENANT LIEUTENANT 
(Artillery) (Armored) (Infantry) 
ENLISTED MEN y 





MASTER SERGEANT SERGEANT CORPORAL PRIVATE PRIVATE 


SERGEANT Ist Class (Motor Transport) (Signal) Ist Class (Sappers) 
(Medical) (Artillery) (Intendance) 


BRANCH DEVICES 





ra 
re 


INFANTRY ARTILLERY ARMORED ENGINEERS SIGNAL CHEMICAL 





MEDICAL INTENDANCE TRANSPORT MILITARY BAND SAPPERS 


Figure 36. Bulgarian Insignia of Grade and Branch. 
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INFANTRY 
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COLLAR TABS 
SERVICE AND DRESS COATS 





GENERAL OFFICERS INFANTRY ARTILLERY, ARMORED, AND 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 





ENGINEERS AND SIGNAL TROOPS MEDICAL 
(Unpiped tab) (Unpiped tab) 









FRONTIER TROOPS INTERIOR TROOPS 


OVERCOATS 










ARTILLERY, ARMORED, AND ENGINEERS AND INTENDANCE 
MOTOR TRANSPORT SIGNAL TROOPS 





ADMINISTRATION FRONTIER TROOPS INTERIOR TROOPS 


HEADGEAR INSIGNIA 





OFFICERS ENLISTED MEN 


Figure 37. Bulgarian Collar Tabs and Other Insignia: 
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Shoulderboards 
Branch | 
Background Stripes 
Infantry: 
OT Gere. mete ere a, ee Se Goldene us Regs ieee toee 
ee ee ae et = tee VOC: ee eee COL eee 
Artillery, Armored, and Motor Trans- 
port: 
CMTS SoS Ut ee F Golde scant Uae Retiys sae 
oe ee er = BiaGkKe= | (Golda. oe ee es 
Engineer, Signal, and Chemical: 
Giiberat oe NCS Sk 8 eS Golds. 22 22.28 Black) 2.2 
eee ee ee Be eS Bigok?.c .3. . | Gold eeeaar ce 
Medical: 
icone seer 85 Be ae BE Veres 22. oe Heda sere," 
eee ee es Tl eee gee Red 322 |“ Bivers se 
Intendance: 
Oiicers] == ho Se ee Dil yer = = 2 Magenta ___-_ 
1G Co Ty A Oe Magenta__-__- Silver =2- Le 
Administration: 
ATE COPS Ce SE, < amie. 1. ie ee Se eee rl yiers.- nes ae Browns = 
eres os ys 4 IN ae ae ee ere Brown. 2. 2! Silver = 2e2e= 
Frontier Troops: 
EA COL Se Mere 8h ee CTO i oh Greens. 32 
Pp Vip se! See So Se ee Clréen is 1) 225 8: Cold ews 2 oN 
Interior Troops: 
iricers sien em er eC fo) ee Gold = 322 ae Blues = sae. 
Beiter Se Po Pee BS Hediste si ose Gold. 20s Fe 


Branch colors are as follows: 


79. DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 


a. General. Soviet decorations are worn by the 
Bulgarian military, in addition to Bulgarian 


military decorations. 


Decorations and awards 


are illustrated in figure 38. 
b. Orders. 
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(2) Order of Georgi Dimitrov. 


(1) Gold Star of the Heroes of the People’s 


Republic of Bulgaria. Basis for this 
award is not known. 

This order is 
awarded to Bulgarian citizens and to 
citizens of other nations for outstanding 


service to Bulgaria. 


(3) Order of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 


This order (three classes) is awarded to 
Bulgarian and foreign citizens and to 
army and higher commanders for out- 
standing service to Bulgaria. 


(4) Order of the 9th of September 1944. This 


order is awarded in three classes and two 
categories, with and without swords. 
The order with swords is awarded to 
Army personnel and that without swords 
to civilians. The lst Class is given 
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Collar tabs 


° 





Piping Background Piping 
Reds oe ReCra es 2 Black 
Blacks Redu 22-22) Blaek 
Redike 22-348 Bitakre ot geo) Red 
Rede s-see DlaGK  ee Red 
Blacks Biicke es Blue 
Bitiés2. cee ae Biackeseet i. Blue 
i galt optic Vuh 2a ReGen Black: 
Black = — = Red]... =| *Blaek 
Magenta__-___ Magenta_ ____ Black 
Black! sare 2% Magenta_____| Black 
Brown = BrowDeee. Red. 
| Bes Gane ner ees ies Brown_=—— =~ - Red. 
Green= =.= Green pes Red. 
Rede 454° 59 Green: 2 Red. 
Bliet? aa Reda, oF Fees: Blue 
Binées ee. Redestcc aes 2 Blue 


to divisional and higher commanders, 
2d Class to regimental and higher com- 
manders, and 3d Class to all commanders 
below regimental level. 


(5) Order of the People’s Freedom 1941-1944. 


(6) Order of the Red Banner. 


This order (two classes) is awarded to 
military personnel and other citizens. 
This order (one 
class) is awarded to military personnel 
and other citizens. 


(7) Order for Bravery. This order (three 


classes) is awarded to enlisted men and 
company-grade officers for individual 
heroic action. 


ce. Medals. 


(1) Campaign medals. 


(2) Commendation medal. 


The following cam- 
paign medals have been identified: 

For Participation in the People’s 
Uprising of 1923. 

Participation in 

Fascist Struggle. 
Fatherland War 1944-45. 
A “Badge of Ex- 
cellence”’ is awarded to soldiers for out- 
standing performance of duty. 


For the. Anti- 
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GOLD STAR OF THE 
HEROES OF THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF BULGARIA 





ORDER OF THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF BULGARIA 
lst CLASS 2d CLASS 


3d CLASS 





ORDER OF THE 9th OF SEPTEMBER 1944 3d CLASS 
2d CLASS 









a 4 iat 


ORDER OF THE PEOPLES FREEDOM 1941 - 1944 
Ist CLASS 


2d CLASS 





“ 





ORDER FOR BRAVERY 
2d CLASS 3d CLASS 





Ist CLASS 


Figure 38. Bulgarian Military Decorations and Awards. 
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Section VII. GLOSSARY OF MILITARY TERMS 


The Bulgarian language belongs to the family of 
avic languages (such as Serbian, Russian, 
zech, and Polish), and, like Serbian and Russian, 
uses the Cyrillic alphabet—a modification of the 
reek alphabet. Bulgarian is closer to Russian 
1an most Slavic languages, and since the advent 
' Communist rule in Bulgaria, many of the 
isting deviations from Russian have been 
moved. Russian and Bulgarian grammars are 
»t the same, but differences in word roots are not 
eat, and many words, including a large propor- 
on of military terms, are identical in spelling in 
ulgarian and Russian. 

In the following list, the transliteration into the 
atin alphabet is given in parentheses following 
e Cyrillic form. 


A 

maoasa (aviabaza)__- 22 .=.-.=—- air base 
tTomoOoua (avtomobil) ._____---- automobile; motor 

vehicle 
Melicku reHepag (armeyskigene- army general (four- 
ral). star) 
MMMACATINIVA) oo 2 Sb. oe army 
Genes (ATSENAL) oe 2 Be arsenal 
Tunepus (artileriya)-_..---.---- artillery 
OMHO HananeHue (atomno na- atomic attack 
padenie) 

B 

BRM Ra esas SE os Se base 
Danan paraka)- 6). 5-2. barracks 
TATBOH (Datal.On)..:..—2=.<..~ = battalion 
Tapes (batareya)__......-.---- battery 
eBpa jucnosunua (boeva dis- disposition; order of 
pozitsiya). battle 
eH 6aTambon (boen batal’on)_.__. combat battalion 
SUTy UC 8E0°S) 2) OA soldier; fighter 
iua roroBHocT (boyna gotov- combat readiness 
nost). 


combat group 
combat training 


iva rpyna (boyna grupa)-_-_-_---- 
iHa noyroropKa (boyna pod- 

sotovkKa). 

“Ha uacT (boyna chast) --_----- 
HHu pey (boyni red)_---------- 
HHO OTPOBHO BemecTBO (boyno 


combat unit 
order of battle 
chemical warfare 


otrovno veshtestvo). agent 

MOAEC DONNA). 2 ee LS bomb 
MOapaupaHe (bombardirane)_._.. bombardment 
MOapaupoBKa (bombardirovka)_ bombardment 


eroBa apTusiepua (bregova ar- coast artillery. 
tileriya). 

OHETAaHKOBAa TeXHHKa (brone- 
tankova tekhnika). 

oHupana Kosa (bronirana kola)__ armored vehicle 
ArOBa apTusepua (bryagova coast artillery 


artileriya). 


armored equipment 


BOBO: (V2ZVOR) Se ss 0 4 ee ere 
BOeCHAaUaAJIBHUK (voenachalnik) - — __- 
BoeHeH OKptr (voenen okrtig) —__-_- 
BOeCHHA KHUMKKA (voenna knizhka) _ 
BOCHHO-Bb3yUHUTe cHaM (voen- 
novtizdushnite sili). 
BOCHHO 3BaHuHe (voenno zvanie)-__-_ 
BOCHHO-MOpcKHTe CumH (voenno- 
morskite sili). 
BOW: (VOzZNG) 22> es ee 
BORE: (VON) So tes eee 
BOHHBE (VOVDIK) =. 2 on 
BoucKa:(voyska) =... =. Ss 3a 


BL3iymHa aTaka  (viizdushna 
ataka) 
BBpso (vUrZz0p)—- wx LAs - = -- 
Tr 


rasoBa aTaka (gazova ataka)______ 
yepa (sare) =-9 = eee oe eee ee 
rapHHsoH (garnizon)___._-------- 
ray Ourna: (vaubitsa)e 32 st 22 == 
reHepaseH Illa6 (generalen shtab) - 
reHepasi-seiiTteHanT (general-leyte- 
nant). 
reHepas-Maliop (general-mayor) --- 


reHepasI-NOJIKOBHHK (general-pol- 
&ovnik). 

reHepaJicKko 3BaHue (generalsko 
zvanie). ; 

rlaBHO KOMaH}yBaHe (glayno ko- 
manduvane). 

rOPpHBO - CMa3s04UHH MaTepHaJIn, 
I'CM (gorivo-smazochni mate- 
riali, GSM). 

rpaHuuap (granichar) ---_-------- 


rpaHuyHu Bolicku (granichni 
voyski). 
Mpyire: (eriipa) eee ee eee 
mit 


asHootHa aptusepua (dalnoboy- 
na artileriya). 

weBurates (dvigatel)_._...------- 

yey pHu o*unep (dezhurni ofitser) - 


JIMBHM3HOH (divizion) ___---__----- 
JLUBH3HMOHeEH apTHUJIepHUCKHM MOJIK 
(divizionen artileriyski polk). 
juBusua (diviziya)__-.----.------ 


ecKayipoH (eskadron)-_--_--------- 
eppettop (efreytor)___----------- 
emenon: (6shelon) 2252-22 5 se 


platoon 

military commander 
military district 
identity book 

air forces 


military rank 
naval forces 


chief 

soldier; warrior 
soldier 

body of troops 
air attack 


center (communicta- 
tions, etc.) 


gas attack 

railroad station 

garrison 

howitzer 

general staff 

lieutenant general 
(two-star). 

major general (one- 
star). 

colonel general 
(three-star). 

general rank; general 
officer. 

General Headquarters 


fuels and lubricants 


border guard; frontier 
trooper. 
Frontier Troops 


group (unit) 


long-range artillery 


engine 

officer of the day, 
duty officer. 

battalion (artillery) 

divisional] artillery 
regiment 

division 


troop (cavalry) 
private, first class 
echelon 


“~ 
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mesesHuna (zheleznitsa) ..—-__- ~~ 
meuesonubTeH mowK (zhelezoptiten 
polk). 


DANA (ZACACHA) =] 2-2 2 ee ee 


3Q&MeCCTHHK-KOMAaHJIMp MO TeCXHH- 
yeckaTta uacT (zamestnik-ko- 
mandir po tekhnicheskata chast). 

3aMeCCTHHK UO nouwHTHuecKaTa 
yacTb (zamestnik po politiches- 
kata chast). 

3AaMeCTHHK 110 CTpOeBa 4acTb (za- 
mestnik po stroeva chast). 


sanaTue (zanyatie).-....-.------ 


BanaG (Za N88). se) Se eae 
sactana: (zastava) ==. .-...2--22- 


SRanne:(£Vanie) 2212 Joe ee. 


BCHUTHA apTHepuA (zenitna ar- 
tileriya). 


B3€HUTHO Oppyne (zenitno ortidie) -_ 


wH2KeHep (inzhener) __--.-------- 


HHTeHLAaAHT (intendant)_.________- 


KaBasepua (kavaleriya)---------- 
KasapMa (kazarma)__--.--------- 


KanuTaH (kapitan).........-.---- 


KapteuHuna (kartechnitsa) - — - -- ~~ 


KaTiow(K)a (katyush(k)a) - ~~ ---~- 
KgIouap (klyuchar) -------------- 


ROI (ROR) 222 a oe 2 ae 

KOMaHyup (komandir) ----------- 

KOMAHHO-Habs10NaTeneH MYHRT, 
RHI (komandno-nablyudatelen 
punkt, KNP). 

KOHTPpOJIHO - TEXHMYECKH NYHKT, 
KTI (kontrolno - tekhnicheski 
punkt, KTP). 

ROMS ROD) So. St a oc ee 

KOHHa apTusepuaA (konna ar- 
tileriya). 


KOHHMUA (konnitsa)........------ 


KOHTpa-yaap (kontra-udar) _--__-- 


Kopny.c (Korps) 2225-25 2s -S = 


KpenocTHa apTusepua (krepostna 
artileriya). 


gehiTeHanT (leytenant) _...--.---- 
yleka apTusepua (leka artileriya) - - 
yMueH ebeTasB (lichen stistav) -_--—- 


muuHa KapTa (lichna karta) ---_-- -- 
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railroad 
railroad regiment 


task, assignment, 
mission. 

deputy commander 
for technical affairs 


deputy commander 
for political affairs. 


deputy commander 
for tactical affairs. 

exercise, drill, lesson, 
class. 

store; supply; reserve 

outpost, unit in Fron- 
tier Troops. 

rank 

antiaircraft artillery 


antiaircraft gun 


engineer 
quartermaster 


cavalry 
barracks 
captain (army) 
machinegun 
rocket launcher 
quartermaster 
sergeant 
vehicle 
commander 
command-observa- 
tion post 


technical check point 


horse 
horse artillery 


cavalry 
counterattack 

corps 

fortification artillery 


lieutenant 

light artillery 

personnel, comple- 
ment. 

identification card 
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JIM4HO OpbxKHe (lichno ortizhie)____ side arm, personal 
weapon. 
NOBUKHHCKH CaMoseT (lovdzhiyski fighter airplane 
samolet). 
M 
MAaHOpU NAY. OL) ees eee ne ee major 


Mapmwas Ha penyOuuKa (marshal Marshal of the Re- 


na republika). public. 
MacKupoBKa (maskirovka)________ camouflage 
MaTepHadHa uacT (materialna materiel 
chast). 
MusuuHA (militsiya) __..._..-__--- militia 
Manta" (Mina) ss Be mine; mortar shell 
MHHOMEeT (minomet)____.____--_- mortar; rocket 
launcher 
Muayu BOoMHUK (mladi voynik)____ recruit, trainee 
Mulan seuiTeHaHt (mladshi ley- junior lieutenant 
tenant). 
Mialtuu cepxaHT (mladshi ser- junior sergeant 
zhant). 
MOCD:(INOBG) Eee ee eee bridge 


MOTOCTpeaKOBa poTa (motostrel- motorized rifle 
kova rota). company. 
MoTomuKeT (mototsiklet)_______- motorcycle 


HaOsuofatTeneH myHKT (nablyu- observation post 
datelen punkt). 


HargieqHu mocobua (nagledni poso- visual aids 


biya). 
HanmajyjeHue (napadenie) __—-______- attack; assault 
HaywasIHuk (nachalnik)—__--___- ~~ chief; commander 
O 
o6equHeHHe (obedinenie) ________- major unit (usually 
army level). 
o6yueHnue (obuchenie)-_---______- training, instruction 
OrHeBM JMBU3HOH (ognevidivizion)_ firing battalion (ar- 
tillery). 
orHexBbpray (ognekhviirgach)____ flamethrower 
ORO (OKOp)'2 22 eo te ee emplacement; trench 
onacTHocT (opastnost)__-___--__-_- danger; peril 
Op Bie (OLudle) ee 2 ee gun; cannon; piece 
OTnes (Otdel) ee ee ee ee staff section 
oTmeseHue (otdelenie)__-___--___- squad 
oTKpHT srucT (otkrit list)__--__--- travel pass (for re- 
stricted areas). 
oppen(OLred) 2 seo Sa Se detachment, unit in 
Frontier Troops. 
orpan (otryad) 2_-_--..-._..-.____ unitin Frontier 
Troops (equal to an 
understrength 
regiment). 
odunepeKo sBaHne (ofitsersko officer rank 
zvanie). 
II 
napawytTucr (parashutist) -——-_- -- parachutist 
napTu3aHuH (partizanin) —-_-__--~__- partisan 
nexora: (pekhota) ==. 2.2. 4 infantry 
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nexotTHa juBusua (pekhotna di- 


viziya). 
IT@HHAHCKa 

artileriya 
nomenweHHe 
moj,opunep 


apTusepHa (planinska 
De 

(podelenie) ___-.__._.- 
(podofitser).. = - -22 


HOWMOJIKOBHNK (podpolkovnik) _-_- 
nowpasiemHue (podrazdelenie) - — _. 


HOaEORE DOL) ee 8 


NO JIROBHHUK 


tpolkovwnik) =~ 22 


nomeka aptunmepua (polska ar- 


tileriya). 


momecku WMBuUBsHOHeEH mad (polski 
divizionen shtab). 


nosweka gopTrudukanua 


(polska 


fortifikatsiya). 


MOHTOH (po 


EET: ees ae ic 


HpOTUBOBS3ymHa oTOpaHa (pro- 
tivovizdushna otbrana). 

UpOTHBOTaHKOBaA WymKa (proti- 
votankova pushka). 


pasy3HaBaTeneH B3BOJI 


navatelen vzvod). 


pasueT (raz 
paur (rang) 


pota (rota) 


cCaMOXO/IHa 


P 
(razuz- 
QNEU) So.) ea Se SS 
pena (rednik) i225 52-25. Leo. o-e 
C 
camomeT (samolet)_..._.__...----- 
apTwjepua (samo- 
rtileriya). 


khodna a 


canbop (sap’or)__------ Le Sat 


CBptsee (Svruzka)2.— 2... 225-2 
cBpB3s0uHuk (svrtizochnik) -__-_- oe 
cep>KaHT (serzhant)_--_-_-----_--- 
cepmaHTcKo sBaHue (serzhantsko 


zvanie). 


comnatTun (soldatin)._____-_----- 
cTapmu jieireHanT (starshi leyte- 


nant). 


eTaputuHa (starshina) ------------ 
craplmu cep2KaHT (starshiserzhant) - 
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infantry division 
mountain artillery 


small unit 

noncommissioned 
officer. 

lieutenant colonel 

subunit of a regiment 
or a separate bat- 
talion. 

regiment 

colonel 

field artillery 


divisional field staff 
field fortifications 


ponton 

antiair defense; anti- 
aircraft defense. 

antitank gun 


reconnaissance 
platoon. 

gun squad, gun crew 

rank 

private 

company 


airplane 
self-propelled artillery 


sapper; combat en- 

gineer. 
communications 
communications man 
sergeant 


sergeant rank; NCO 


soldier 
senior lieutenant 


master sergeant 
sergeant first class 
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— 
erpenoOume (strelbishte)._________ rifle range, firing r™ 
| range. 
cTpesKOBa juBusuA (strelkova_ rifle division; infantry 

' diviziya). division. 
cbeaquHeHue (stiedinenie)_______.__ large unit (usually 
division). 
ahh 
TA hn (OAK ok Ne Soe eee ete tank 
TaHkKoBa Opuraya (tankova bri- tank brigade 
gada). 
TaHKOBAa WHBUBHA (tankova divi- tank division 
Ziya). 
TexkkKa aptTunepua (tezhka artile- heavy artillery 
riya). 
TekKKa KapTeyHuna (tezhka kar- heavy machinegun 
technitsa). 
TeKBK TAaHK (tezhtik tank)_-_____- heavy tank 
TpaHcuopT (transport)_____.-_--- transport 
TpyqoBak (trudoyek)_......- _- =. member of the Labor 
Service. 
TpyfoBa muoBuHHocr (trudova Labor Service 
povinnost). 
~ 
Va WORT) 5 ete eee ree eee attack; blow 
yuuna (ulitsa) ._---- Bee aes ee street; road 
yupaBsieHue (upravienie)_______ ~~ command; adminis- 
tration; directo- 
rate; tactical control. 
yupaBsjueHue Ha OrbHA (upravienie fire direction 
na ogtinya). es 
yue0Ho-MaTepuaaHa Oasa (ucheb- training materials —_ 
no-materialna baza). base. 
° @D 
doptuguKanua (fortifikatsiya)____ fortification 
pyrse ugas)o CRS Seeger landmine 
gq 
MAOCTC( CHASE). ot tk ok een ee unit; organization; 
regiment. 
Ii] 
muarag (shpagin) = 26 2 abu SS PPSh submachine- 
gun; Shpagin. 
mMalsep (shmayzer)___...------- Schmeisser subma- 
| chinegun. 
WOHOHHH (shpionin)_____-------- spy 
il 
tao. (shtab) 2 eee ae se oe SS TAL 
= 
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CHAPTER 4 





Section I. 
80. NATURE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


a. Composition. The Czechoslovak Army in- 
cludes both ground and air forces. There is, of 
course, no naval force. The militarized security 
forces are auxiliary ground forces and include the 
Frontier Guard and the Interior Guard. Both are 
subordinate to the Interior Ministry. As in the 
other Bloc states, the militarized security forces 
are organized, trained, and equipped much the 
same as are military units and could perform 
many useful services if attached or assigned to 
military commands in wartime. In peacetime, 
however, their respective primary missions are to 
maintain security of the border and stability within 
the country. 

The ground and air forces of the Czechoslovak 
Army constitute a single, highly centralized armed 
force. There are only two basic force compo- 
nents—the ground forces and the ‘air and air 
defense’ forces. The former contains all the 
combat, support, and service units of the ground 
branches except for the antiaircraft artillery units 
which, along with the fighter-interceptor units of 
the air forces, are assigned to the Air and Air 
Defense Command. The latter is tied in with the 
Bloc-wide air defense network. 

In Czechoslovakia, as in the rest of the Bloc, 
ground officers control the military establishment. 
The ground forces constitute the main element of 
military strength, although the air forces are rela- 
tively large by Satellite standards and fairly well 
equipped with jet fighters. 

b. Development. The first Czechoslovak national 
army was organized in 1919 after the formation of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. For the next 20 years, 
the Army was to be supported and influenced by 
the French, and it employed basically French 
organization and doctrine. The Army was mobil- 
ized, but not used, during the Czechoslovak crises 
of 1938-1939. After the Germans took control 
of the country, the Army was disbanded. 

During World War II, both the Soviets and the 
Western Allies raised Czechoslovak units. These 
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units came to form the nucleus of the restored 
national force after VE-day, but those sponsored 
by the Soviets gained a predominant influence. 
This factor was crucial in 1948: the Communist 
coup of that year was virtually bloodless, largely 
because the Army failed to oppose it. 

By 1948, the Army had reached a high standard 
of organization and training. It was also relatively 
well equipped, chiefly with German-type weapons 
of World War II standard, many of which were 
produced in Czechoslovakia. Under the Commu- 
nists, this efficient force was allowed to deteriorate 
for several years. Officers and noncommissioned 
officers who could not be trusted by their new 
Communist leaders were forced out of the Army, 
despite the extent and value of their military ex- 
perience and their competence. They were re- 
placed by less experienced men, purely on the basis 
of political reliability. In addition, the organi- 
zational and administrative doctrine, training pro- 
cedures, and tactical concepts of the Army were 
tossed aside in favor of a wholesale adoption of 
Soviet military policies and procedures. At the 
same time, the production of German-type equip- 
ment was halted. As a result of these develop- 
ments, the preparedness of the Army was seriously 
retarded. By the end of 1949 the force was 
virtually without a potential for effective combat. 

In 1951, an extensive reorganization and revital- 
ization was begun and the first significant ship- 
ments of Soviet equipment were received. Under 
the close supervision of the “advisors” from the 
Soviet Military Mission, the training program was 
extended in scope and accelerated. Reorganiza- 
tion of combat units along basically Soviet lines 
proceeded steadily. The Army remained for 
several years well below the standard of the forces 
that had existed both in 1938 and in 1948, but the 
main outlines of the new force were firmly estab- 
lished. With Soviet assistance it continued to 
improve. 

c. Status. At the present time, the Czecho- 
slovak Army has reached a status of development 
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that can be favorably compared with that of the 
pre-Communist era of the country’s history. The 
force is one of the first among the Satellites to 
introduce some of the most recent changes in 
Soviet tactical organization. These are intended 
to increase the firepower and mobility of the 
ground forces and to adapt them for combat under 
the conditions of a possible atomic war. Similarly, 
the Army has received as many of the newer Soviet 
ground weapons as has any other Satellite. In 
addition, the country itself manufactures several 
of the more modern Soviet-type weapons as well 
as highly effective pieces of equipment of purely 
local design. | 

Combat. training has included several large 
combined-arms maneuvers in recent years, and 
the Army is now one of the best-trained Satellite 
forces, despite the announcement in 1958 that 
certain aspects of the training program would be 
eliminated to cut ‘“waste.’’ 

The Army is not large, containing something 
less than 175,000 men. It is maintained, as are 
most Bloc armies, by a form of universal conscrip- 
tion. An average of about 60,000 to 65,000 young 
men are inducted annually and must serve a 2-year 
term. This represents more than the number of 
available young men reaching conscript age an- 
nually, so that the age of induction is gradually 
going lower. Before it becomes necessary to con- 
script young men below 18 years of age, however, 
the size of the eligible age classes will have in- 
creased, so that the induction of a single class per 
year will sustain Army strength. The present 
conscript classes are inordinately small because of 
the disturbed social conditions between about 1936 
and 1941 resulting from the depression, German 
occupation, and the early stages of World War II. 

Although well equipped, organized, and trained, 
Czechoslovak troops are generally considered to 
lack a fighting spirit, and this is particularly true 
in the present era because of resentment toward 
the Communist regime and a disinclination to 
fight for the objectives of Soviet leadership. 
Discipline in the Army appears to be good, but 
morale is only fair at best. 

Although Czechoslovakia is far better prepared 
for munitions production than any other Satellite 
state, present capacity could support only rela- 
tively limited actions over a brief period. Pro- 
longed or large-scale operations would require 
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Soviet supply of quantities of various essential 
items. 


81. THE HIGH COMMAND 


Top control of the Czechoslovak Army follows 
the familiar Bloc pattern (ch. 1). One discrep- 
ancy from this pattern is the establishment of the 
President of the Republic as the nominal Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. The actual exer- 
cise of authority over the armed forces, however, 
follows the usual procedures. 


82. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Czechoslovakia is divided into a western (Bo- 
hemia and Moravia) and an eastern (Slovakia) 
military district for purposes of military-territorial 
administration. The western military district 
headquarters at Prague controls the areas adjacent 
to non-Bloc neighbors—Austria and West Ger- 
many. It commands most of the tactical units 
in the Army and all the better-prepared ones. 
The eastern district headquarters is at Trenéin. 

The two military district headquarters are 
responsible for the administrative and logistic 
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Figure 40. Czechoslovak Troops Parading Through Prague. 
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support of the units within their territories. 
They also serve in the line of command from the 
Minister of National Defense to the tactical units. 
The district commander generally supervises 
training and is responsible for the level of combat 
readiness of the units within his area, but he does 
not exercise tactical command. 

In wartime, the district headquarters probably 
would provide cadres for field headquarters to con- 
trol combat operations. In peacetime, corps or 
higher-level headquarters are sometimes estab- 
lished on an ad hoc basis to control maneuvers. 
The Army contained four corp headquarters until 
1956. Their abolition was part of a Bloc-wide 
trend and may have been a peacetime expedient. 
It is possible, however, that in wartime combined- 
arms armies without the corps echelon would be 
formed. 


83. ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
FOR WAR 


The Czechoslovak Army is now undergoing a 
general reorganization. This reorganization is 
expected to result in a force consisting entirely of 
motorized rifle and tank divisions; at present 
there are a number of old-style rifle divisions and 
several mechanized divisions, as well. In war- 
time, if the reorganization is complete, the motor- 
ized rifle divisions could be grouped into corps of 
two or three divisions or armies of four or more 
divisions. The tank divisions probably would be 
combined into armies of three or four divisions, 
although some tank divisions might be combined 
with motorized rifle divisions under a single field 
command. 

The initial stage of mobilization would include 
the raising of the present divisions to full strength. 
Additional units could also be formed rather 
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84. ARMS AND SERVICES 


The ground branches in the Czechoslovak 
Army are divided into Arms (Zbrané), Auxiliary 
Arms (Pomocné Zbrané), and Services (Sludby). 

a. Arms. The arms include Infantry (Péchota), 
Armored Troops (Zankové Vojsko), Artillery 
(Délost¥electvo), and Engineer Troops (Zenijni 


Vojsko). These constitute the basic branches 
employed in ground combat. 
b. Auxiliary Arms. These include Signal 
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quickly, although fewer than 10 additional di- 
visions could be formed with existing equipment 
stocks; further mobilization would require Soviet 
logistic support. The Army has a significant 
mobilization potential, however, from the stand- 
point of available manpower and administrative 
machinery. A force of more than 1,000,000 men 
probably could be raised in a relatively few 
months. The bulk of these would have served 
on active duty or have been given refresher 
training in the Army since its adoption of Soviet 
organization, equipment, and tactical doctrine. 
An all-out mobilization could go still further, 
drawing on the remainder of the more than 
2,000,000 fit males of military age in the country. 
Many of these have had prior military training, 
but not in the Sovietized Army, and few have had 
previous combat experience. 





Figure 41. Political Indoctrination Session in the Field. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD FORCES 


Troops (Spojovact Vojsko), Chemical Troops 
(Chemické Vojsko), and Transportation Troops 
(Automobilni Vojsko). 

c. Services. The services comprise Medical 
(Zdravotnt), Veterinarian (Zverolekarska), Quarter- 
master (Intendanéni), Ordnance (Zbrojnt), Ad- 
ministration (Kancelarska), Justice (Soudnz), and 
Topographic (Zemépisna). Of these, only the 
latter three are not components of the rear- 
services apparatus. 
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and much of their training are comparable to those 
of infantry troops. They are primarily responsible 
for defense of the regime and prevention of illegal 
entry into, or exit from Czechoslovakia, but also 
constitute specialized auxiliary ground troops. 
Organized units of both the PS and VS could be 
attached to Army field commands to perform 
certain specialized functions in wartime. ‘These 
would include rear-area security, traffic control, 
counterintelligence, and military government. 
Should the situation require, PS and VS units 
could also be used as combat troops. 


89. FRONTIER GUARD 


The present PS was organized as a separate 
agency under the old Ministry of National Security 
during May 1950. The mission of the Frontier 
Guard is specified to be that of “protecting the 
working classes from Western influence and par- 
ticularly of severing Czechoslovak underground 
contact with outside help.” 

Prior to 1950, the frontier opposite the U.S. 
Zone of Germany was patrolled by battalions of a 
security organization known as the National 
Security Corps (SNB) and by Army troops. The 
size of the force employed along this border was 
increased after the activation of the PS. Other 
brigades were organized along the borders with 
East Germany, Poland, and Austria. Few units 
serve along the Hungarian or Soviet borders. 

PS conscripts are inducted during early Novem- 
ber along with those for the other armed forces. 
The term of service is slightly more than 2 years. 


Section IV. 
91. INTRODUCTION 


Czechoslovakia has the highest arms production 
capacity of any Satellite state, and produces a 
wide range of military equipment. Some is of 
purely Soviet design, some a slightly modified ver- 
sion of a basic Soviet design, and some of Czech- 
oslovak design. 

The bulk of the weapons designed in Czecho- 
slovakia are of the same caliber as comparable 
Soviet weapons; only the light, 30-mm _ dual- 
mount antiaircraft gun, the 32-round, 130-mm 
field rocket launcher, and a pistol are not. Some 
of the Czechoslovak-designed weapons, however, 
cannot fire the Soviet ammunition round of the 
same caliber. This was true until recently of the 
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Officers are procured from special PS officer- 
candidate schools. The basic frontier unit is the 
brigade, with a strength of some 2,000 men and 
usually 4 battalions. A battalion on a sensitive 
border is responsible for patrolling a sector of some 
10 to 15 miles. 


90. INTERIOR GUARD 


The VS is similar in many respects to the PS. 
It is somewhat more highly specialized, however, 
and thus not so well prepared for ordinary infantry 
combat. The VS was organized in 1952, replacing 
elements of the National Security Corps (SNB). 
The basic operating VS units are the brigades, 
which are located in major interior cities and 
towns so that units could readily be deployed to 
potential trouble areas almost anywhere in the 
country. 

Members of VS units are chosen from the most 
politically reliable conscripts inducted each year. 
They wear the Army uniform but can be distin- 
euished by magenta-colored shoulderboards and 
collar patches. They are responsible for suppress- 
ing acts of resistance to the regime and antiregime 
demonstrations. VS troops also guard sensitive 
installations, including armament plants, bridges, 
uranium mines, and important government build- 
ings, as well as government officials. 

The VS is well trained for its special functions. 
Training includes emphasis on small-unit tactics 
and city warfare. The units are well supplied 
with motor transportation, and have some armored 
cars and tanks as well as light artillery. 


WEAPONS 


new family of small arms, which are now being 
modified to employ the new Soviet short round, 
and it is still true of the two recoilless antitank 
guns. In other respects, the performance of the 
Czechoslovak items so closely parallels that of the 
corresponding Soviet weapon that it appears they 
were designed to meet the same military require- 
ments. 


92. INFANTRY 


a. General. Czechoslovak Army small arms 
are of good quality. Nearly all infantry weapons 
are of domestic design and manufacture, except 
for Soviet-type heavy machineguns. The World 
War II German equipment, previously standard 
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85. PRINCIPLES OF TACTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The basic principles of tactical organization are 
those of the Soviet Army. Czechoslovak Army 
units lag generally 2 or 3 years behind the Soviet 
units, however, in adopting the latest concepts. 
The Czechoslovaks also modify the Soviet TOE’s 
somewhat in accordance with local requirements 
and variations in equipment holdings. Major 
discrepancies include failure to develop fully all 
the elements of the unit and the use of smaller 
caliber weapons in some instances than are called 
for by the Soviet TOE. In addition, some 
Czechoslovak-designed weapons are used in place 
of Soviet. These and other differences could be 
rapidly eliminated or overcome in time of war, if 
it were found essential or desirable to do so. 

The tactical line units are now in the process of 
a general reorganization. The objective is to 
improve their flexibility and maneuverability as 
well as their fire and shock power. ‘This program 
probably got underway some time in 1956 or 
1957. It should culminate in 1960 or 1961 with a 
force much better suited to warfare under modern 
conditions. 


86. HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 


There are no tactical headquarters above divi- 
sion. ‘The absence of Army or corps headquarters 
is believed not to have any special tactical or 
strategic significance and corresponds to the situa- 
tion in other Bloc armies. 


87. TACTICAL UNITS 


a. Line Divisions. The line divisions are of 
rifle, motorized rifle, mechanized, and tank type. 
All are organized along familiar Soviet lines. 

The rifle and mechanized divisions are currently 
being phased out in favor of the modern, effective, 
motorized rifle and tank divisions. Existing tank 
divisions are also being reorganized along more 
modern lines, in accordance with recent develop- 


Section Ill. 
88. GENERAL 


Czechoslovak militarized security forces consist 
of the Frontier Guard( Pohraniéni Strdz, PS) and 
the Interior Guard (Vnitfni StrdzZ, VS) both of 
some 20,000 to 25,000 men. They are subordinate 
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ments in the Soviet Army (for detailed discussion, 
see ch. 1). 

b. Other units. There are a relatively large 
number of line, support, and service units in the 
Czechoslovak Army. The most important of 
these are— 

(1) Artillery Division. This single division 
is organized along the lines of the 
“breakthrough” artillery division of the 
Soviet Army. The main components of 
the Czechoslovak division include: a 
mortar brigade with both 120-mm and 
160-mm mortars; a rocket brigade with 
130-mm launchers; a medium howitzer 
brigade with 152-mm weapons; and a 
eun-howitzer brigade with 152-mm gun- 
howitzers. The division is designed to 
provide heavy fire support to line divi- 
sions under special circumstances. It 
can be employed as a whole, or its ele- 
ments can be suballotted to various units 
in the line. Its special utility in major 
offensive actions has given rise to its 
title of “breakthrough” division. 

(2) Antiaircraft Artillery Dwision. ‘There are 
several AAA divisions in the Czecho- 
slovak Army assigned to the Air and Air 
Defense Command. These units are 
organized in the same fashion as the 
Soviet units of the same type. They 
contain a total of some 144 medium AA 
guns, organized into three regiments. 
Most of the weapons are Czech-produced 
85-mm guns, although 100-mm AA guns 
are gradually being assigned. 

(3) Nondivisional units. There are a number 
of small units, brigade and lower, not 
assigned to any of the divisions. These 
are of both combat and service type, and 
their organization is generally along 
Soviet lines. They include parachute 
and engineer brigades and _ artillery, 
antitank, engineer, and signal regiments. 


MILITARIZED SECURITY FORCES 


to the Ministry of Interior, but in wartime they 
could be used to augment the Army ground forces. 

The PS and VS, while not large, are reliable and 
well trained. They are subject to military disci- 
pline and wear military uniforms. Their weapons 
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in the Army, has been sold for export, scrapped, or 
placed in reserve stocks, although some is still in 
use by militarized security forces, factory guards, 
and other semimilitary organizations. 

b. Pistols. The standard Czechoslovak service 
pistol is the 7.62-mm automatic pistol M52. This 
is a Czech-designed and produced weapon that 
shows some evidence of German design character- 
istics. It fires Czechoslovak and Soviet pistol and 
submachinegun ammunition. Another Czecho- 
slovak arm, the 7.65-mm M50, is a local copy of 
the German 7.65-mm Walther PP. This is used 
by Army officers and police personnel. 

c. Submachineguns. The standard machinegun 
is the 7.62-mm Model 50 (fig. 42) which is virtually 
identical, except in caliber, with the 9-mm Models 
23 and 25, also of local design and manufacture. 
Like the M52 pistol, the 7.62-mm submachinegun 
fires the Soviet M30 P ball and the Czechoslovak 
M48 round. 

d. Rifles. The 7.62-mm semiautomatic rifle 
Model 52 (fig. 43) is standard in the Army. “This 
is a modern weapon that has replaced the Mauser 
bolt-action rifles previously in general use. The 
rifle was designed to fire the Czechoslovak 7.62-mm 
M52 round but is being modified to fire the new 
Soviet 7.62-mm ammunition. Soviet M91/30 
7.62-mm sniper rifles are still standard for sharp- 
shooters. 


e. Machineguns. The standard light machine- 
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gun is the Czechoslovak 7.62-mm Model 52 (fig. 
44), which, like the Model 52 rifle, is being modified 
to fire Soviet ammunition; it is generally compar- 
able to the Soviet RPD, although heavier. The 
standard heavy machinegun is the Soviet 7.62-mm 
Goryunov SG-—43 (fig. 8, p. 15), which is also man- 
ufactured in Czechoslovakia. Soviet DShK 12.7- 
mm M38/46 heavy machineguns (fig. 116, p. 161) 
and a quadruple-mount version manufactured in 
Czechoslovakia (fig. 45) are used for defense 
against low-flying aircraft. 

f. Infantry Antitank Weapons. Two primary 
types of infantry antitank weapons have been 
developed in Czechoslovakia since World War II. 
One is the light, shoulder-fired AT grenade 
launcher Model P-27 (‘‘Pancétovka’’) (fig. 46), a 
recoilless weapon very similar to the Soviet RPG— 
2 (fig. 94, p. 139). It fires a fin-stabilized, -shaped- 
charge projectile. The other weapon is_ the 
Czechoslovak 82-mm recoilless gun Model T-21 
(“Taragnice’’) (fig. 47). This is a very effective 
crew-served weapon mounted on a small, remoy- 
able, wheeled carriage. The Soviet 107-mm 
recoilless gun B—11 (fig. 95, p. 139), which is also 
available, is the largest standard recoilless weapon 
now used. 

g. Grenades. Czechoslovakia produces hand 
grenades of both domestic and Soviet design. 
The former include the Jedlicka or RG-4. It 
depends on both blast and light fragmentation 
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Figure 42. Czechoslovak 7.62-mm Submachinegun Model 50. 
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Figure 43. Czechoslovak 7.62-mm Semiautomatic Rifle Modei 52. 





Figure 44. Czechoslovak 7.62-mm Light Machinegun Model 52. 





Figure 45. Czechoslovak Quad 12.7-mm Antiaircraft Machine- 
gun. 


for effect, but a fragmentation jacket may be 
added when it is used defensively. Two Soviet 
hand grenades are in standard use, the RG-42 
offensive and the F-1 defensive grenades. Both 
are produced in Czechoslovakia. 

h. Mortars. Only two mortars of local design 
have been produced in Czechoslovakia, the 82-mm 
and 120-mm; these are no longer in production, 
however. Other mortars include the German 
81-mm M34 and 120-mm M42 and the Soviet 82- 
mm M41 and M37 (fig. 21, p. 29), the 107-mm M38 
mountain, 120-mm M43 and M38 (fig. 9, p. 15), 
and 160-mm M43 (fig. 80, p. 118). The 81- and 82- 
mm mortars all fire Soviet and Czechoslovak 82- 
mm ammunition, as well as United States, French, 
and German 81-mm mortar ammunition. 
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Figure 46. Czechoslovak Antitank Grenade Launcher “Pancérovka,”’ P-27. 


93. ARTILLERY 


a. General. Allartillery weapons in the Czecho- 
slovak Army are of standard Soviet calibers, ex- 
cept for the 30-mm AA gun and the 130-mm field 
rocket launcher. Most are of Soviet design. 
The 85-mm field gun M52 and the 100-mm field 
vun M53 are of distinct domestic design. The 
Czechoslovak 85-mm antiaircraft gun is believed 
to be a modified version of the Soviet 85-mm M44 
vun, while the Czechoslovak 30-mm twin AA gun 
M53 and 130-mm field rocket launcher are of 
Czechoslovak design and manufacture. Some of 
the Soviet type 122-mm and 152-mm artillery 
pieces are produced in Czechoslovakia from Soviet 


blueprints. Czechoslovak and Soviet artillery 
ammunition is interchangeable except for that 
used by the Czechoslovak 30-mm AA gun and the 
130-mm rocket launcher, for which no Soviet 
counterparts exist. 


b. Field. The Soviet 76-mm field gun M42 (fig. 
81, p. 118) is being replaced by the Czechoslovak 
85-mm field gun M52 (fig. 48) as the basic light 
field artillery piece. Nondivisional artillery units 
are receiving increasing quantities of the Czecho- 
slovak 100-mm field gun M53 (fig. 49). . Both of 
thése are dual-purpose weapons with good anti- 
tank performance, as are their Soviet counterparts. 
The chief medium artillery weapons include the 





Figure 47. Czechoslovak 82-mm Recoilless Gun ‘Tarasnice."’ T-21. 
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Figure 48. Czechoslovak 85-mm Field Gun M52. 


German 150-mm S.F.H. 18 howitzer, rebored to 
152-mm and redesignated the 18/46, the Soviet 
122-mm howitzer M38 (fig. 11, p. 16) and gun 
M31/37 (fig. 82, p. 119), and the Soviet 152-mm 
gun-howitzer M37 (fig. 96, p. 139). 

c. Antitank. The principal antitank weapons in 
the Czechoslovak Army are the dual-purpose 
Czechoslovak 85-mm M52 and 100-mm M683 
guns. There are large numbers of the Soviet-type 


57-mm M43 AT gun (fig. 12, p. 17) in the hands of 
infantry units, but the effectiveness of this weapon 
against modern armor is limited. The older 
Soviet 45-mm AT guns are no longer in evidence 
and may have been scrapped. 

d. Antiaircraft. The most numerous antiair- 
craft artillery weapons are the Soviet-type 37-mm 
M39 (fig. 25, p. 31) and Czechoslovak 85-mm 
(fig. 50) guns, although the former is rapidly being 





Figure 49. Czechoslovak 100-mm Field Gun M53. 
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Figure 50. Czechoslovak 85-mm Antiaircraft Gun. 


replaced by the Soviet 57-mm S-60 piece (fig. 64, 
p. 96). In addition, the modern Soviet 100-mm 
KS-—19 gun (fig. 99, p. 140) is appearing in greater 
pumbers and will become standard in place of the 
85-mm. A rapid-firing dual-mount 30-mm anti- 
aircraft gun of Czechoslovak design (fig. 51) has 





Figure 51. Czechoslovak Twin 30-mm Antiaircraft Gun M53. 
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recently been introduced for tactical employment 
in the field. 

e. Field Rocket Launcher. The Czechoslovak- 
designed and -produced 130-mm (32-round) field 
rocket launcher RM-130 (fig. 52) is the only 
standard piece of its type in the Army. It is 
truck-mounted, usually on a Prage V3S 6 x 6. 
There are 4 horizontal rows of 8 tubes each on the 
launcher. 





Figure 52. Czechoslovak 130-mm Rocket Launcher RM-130 
(32-round). 


94. ARMOR 


a. Tanks. The Czechoslovak version of the 
Soviet T—54 medium tank (fig. 14, p. 18) is stand- 
ard in the Army. It is a highly effective and 
modern weapon, mounting a 100-mm gun. It is 
replacing the Czechoslovak-produced T-34(85) 
(fig. 53), large numbers of which remain in the 
country. There are relatively few heavy (Soviet 
JS series) tanks, and none are locally produced. 
Their use may be largely confined to familiariza- 
tion training. 

b. Assault Guns. The most widely used assault 
gun in the Czechoslovak Army is the Soviet-type 
SU-100 (fig. 54), large numbers of which were 
produced in Czechoslovakia up to at least 1956. 
There is no evidence of the production of assault 
guns at present. There are significant numbers 
of other types of Soviet assault guns on hand, 
including the SU-85 (fig. 66, p. 97) and the 
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Figure 53. Czechoslovak T-34 Medium Tank (85-mm Gun). 


JSU-152 (fig. 104, p. 142), as well as the lightly 
armored support gun SU-76 (fig. 122, p. 163). 

c. Armored Personnel Carriers. Small numbers 
of Soviet-type carriers have been reported in the 
Czechoslovak Army, some possibly of Czecho- 
slovak manufacture. 


Section V. 
95. TRANSPORTATION ° 


Czechoslovakia is the largest producer of trucks 
and other automotive vehicles among the Satel- 
lite states. Multiwheel-drive vehicles range in 
size from 1%-ton to 13-ton capacity and are de- 
signed for both road and cross-country use. All 
the general-purpose vehicles used in the Czecho- 
slovak Army are locally produced, except the Sovitt 
GAZ-69, a ¥-ton “jeep.” Various special-purpose 
vehicles, including wheeled and tracked amphibi- 
ans, are of Soviet manufacture. 

The standard light utility truck is the Soviet 
GAZ-69 (fig. 117, p. 161). The GAZ-46 amphib- 
ious jeep (fig. 123, p. 164) and the GAZ-69A 
command and reconnaissance vehicle are also in 
general use. A Skoda-produced jeep and its am- 
phibious counterpart were both discontinued in 
favor of the Soviet-manufactured vehicles several 
years ago. The Tatra 805, produced in Czecho- 
slovakia, is a 1%-ton truck which has excellent 
obstacle and ditch-crossing capabilities. It 1s 
used as a light cargo and personnel carrier and 
with different bodies as an ambulance, panel 
truck, carryall, and command-post vehicle. 


i Cargo capacities are given here in approximate U.S. short-ton equiya- 
lents, rather than the larger metric-ton units which are frequently 
encountered elsewhere. 
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Figure 54. Czechoslovak SU-100 Medium Assault Gun. 


EQUIPMENT 


The standard 5%-ton truck is the Praga V35 
(fig. 55). It is reported to have excellent charac- 
teristics and can be modified for use as a cargo 
and personnel carrier, dump truck, fuel tanker, 
communications or shop van, or rocket-launcher 
carrier. 

The standard 11-ton truck since 1949 has been 
the Tatra 111 (fig. 56). It has proved to be a 
reliable heavy truck usable for a wide variety of 
purposes. The Tatra 111 is to be replaced in 
production during 1959 and 1960 by two newer 





Figure 55. 


Czechoslovak Praga V3S 51/-ton Truck, 6 x 6. 
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Figure 56. Czechoslovak Tatra 111 11-ton Truck, 6 x 6. 


trucks, the Tatra 137, 7%-ton, and the Tatra 138, 
13-ton. There is a heavy-wheeled tractor ver- 
sion of the Tatra 111 in use, termed the Tatra 
141. It has additional reduction gears and can 
pull road loads over 100 tons. 


96. SIGNAL 


a. General. The heterogeneous collection of 
signal equipment held by the Army after the war is 
being replaced with recent models of Soviet and 
Czechoslovak equipment, supplemented by quality 
radio-relay equipment brought in from East 
Germany. Much of the older signal equipment 
is fairly reliable, in spite of the shortage of replace- 
ment parts. The amount of equipment avialable 
is not believed adequate for extended wartime 
operations. Local production, at the Tesla fac- 
tory group and elsewhere, is increasing, however, 
and the country has a high potential for the 
manufacture of quality telecommunication equip- 
ment. 

b. Pack Radio Sets. The major man-pack radio 
sets used in the Army include the following: 
the Soviet 13—R; the Soviet A-7—A and A-—7-B; 
the Czechoslovak RF-11; the Soviet RBM-1; 
the Czechoslovak 50-RPN; the Czechoslovak 
Torn Fu; and the Czechoslovak Orlik. 

c. Vehicular Radio Sets. The most frequently 
used vehicular radio sets include the Czecho- 
slovak RM-31—50-TIA; Czechoslovak RM-31-P; 
Soviet 12-—RTM; East German Torn E b; German 
(World War II) 80 WSa; Czechoslovak RMST; 
and Czechoslovak MK-19. 

d. Mobile Radio Sets. There is only one mobile 
radio set in regular use, the type LR—-10, a World 
War II German model designed originally for 
use in aircraft. | 

e. Wire. Local production of military wire 
equipment has been increasing, and foreign items— 
largely German and Soviet—are being replaced. 
Field telephone units, in wooden boxes of various 
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sizes, consist of field telephones, pole climbers, 
tools, and other wire-maintenance items. Such 
units have various K designations stamped on 
the outside of the box indicating the number of 
drums of field wire included with each unit, ¢.@., 
K3, K6, K24. 


97. ENGINEER 


The Czechoslovak Army possesses significant 
quantities of engineer materiel in most major 


categories. Quantities are adequate for current 


requirements, and sufficient personnel have been 
trained to operate and maintain this equipment. 
Local production can supply the Army’s continuing 
needs. Virtually the only imported engineer 
equipment in use by the Army is photogrammetric 
and precise surveying instruments from East 
Germany. Czechoslovakia produces sufficient 
quantities of the following for export to other 
countries: demolition and mine warfare equipment, 
bridging equipment, and explosives. The Army 
is believed to be equipped with a limited number 
of infrared devices of local production. 


98. CHEMICAL 


Czechoslovak chemical equipment is a mixture 
of wartime and postwar models of Czechoslovak, 
Soviet, and German design. The German items, 
once forming the bulk of chemical stocks, are 
rapidly being replaced by domestic production of 
Czechoslovak- and Soviet-type items and by some 
importation from the U.S.S.R. The Army is not 
at present adequately equipped to conduct 
offensive chemical warfare but is relatively well 
supplied with defensive materiel. The quality of 
chemical equipment now available is good, and 
continued production of high quality materiel in 
Czechoslovakia will improve the standard. 


99. MEDICAL 


Czechoslovakia is in a favorable medical 
position as compared to its Eastern European 
neighbors. Medical equipment is of good quality 
and is available in generally sufficient quantities 
to meet the needs of the country as well as to 
permit some export. Czechoslovakia produces 
X-ray tubes and other items of medical equipment. 
Pharmaceuticals and biologicals are also produced 
locally. An extensive hospital system is in 
existence and is capable of providing hospital care 
to the population on a generally effective basis. 


~ 
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Section VI. UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA, AND DECORATIONS 


100. UNIFORMS 


a. General. Czechoslovak Army uniforms are 
based primarily on German and British designs. 
With the exception of a new red star cap badge, 
the Czechoslovak Army continues to wear its own 
distinctive uniforms and to retain its methods of 
identification, unlike several other Satellites which 
have adopted Soviet types. Czechoslovak na- 
tional emblems and buttons with crossed swords 
are displayed on all uniforms. The Army’s 
uniforms are made of olive-drab wool material and 
are worn for both summer and winter. Although 
regulations specify that the cap, coat, and breeches 
must be of matching color and quality, consider- 
able variation may be encountered, particularly 
in the uniforms worn by enlisted men. The 
uniforms worn by officers are of better quality 
and material than those worn by enlisted men. 
They consist of two principal types: field-service 
and dress. These uniforms are discussed below 
and are illustrated in figure 57. 

b. Freld-Sermice. 

(1) Officers. This uniform consists of: garri- 
son cap or steel helmet; coat; khaki shirt 
and olive-drab tie; trousers; boots; and a 
Sam Browne belt. An overcoat ahd 
brown gloves are worn in winter. 

(2) Enlisted men. This uniform is similar to 
that worn by officers, with the following 
exceptions: the coat and shirt may be 
worn without a tie; olive-drab buttons 
are substituted for gold-colored buttons; 
trousers with the British-type large 
pocket on the left thigh may be worn; 
and a plain leather or web belt with solid 
brass buckle embossed with the Czecho- 
slovak lion is worn. Black-laced hob- 
nailed boots may be worn with British- 
type short leggings. A fur cap may be 
issued in winter. 

c. Dress. 

(1) Officers. This uniform consists of: service 
cap or helmet; coat; white shirt and black 
tie; breeches or trousers; boots or shoes; 
and a Sam Browne belt. <A steel helmet 
is worn for parade dress but is generally 
not worn on other dress occasions. The 
overcoat worn with the field-service uni- 
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form is also worn with the dress uniform 
as prescribed. 

(2) Enlisted men. The field-service uniform 
is worn by enlisted personnel for dress. 
As in the case of officers, the steel helmet 
is generally worn for parade dress. 


d. Women. Uniforms worn by women officers 
and by enlisted women are generally of similar 
design. The same uniform is worn for field, serv- 
ice, and dress, with minor changes denoting the 
various types. 

The uniform consists basically of a single- 
breasted coat and a skirt. A shirt, with the collar 
worn open or closed, and a khaki necktie are worn. 
Trousers may be substituted for the skirt for field 
duty. Black low-quarter shoes are worn for dress 
and service; boots are worn in the field. A beret 
is worn for dress and a garrison cap for service and 
field duty. 

e. Special. 

(1) Armored. Armored troops wear olive- 
drab coveralls over the field-service uni- 
form. These have two patch upper 
pockets, one large patch pocket on the 
right thigh, and a drawstring waist. Blue 
coveralls and Soviet-type padded winter 
uniforms have also been observed. A 
black beret is usually worn; crash helmets 
are worn in the field. Boots or service 
shoes with short leggings may be worn. 

(2) Camouflage. A reversible coat and a 
white one- or two-piece uniform may be 
issued for wear over the regular field- 
service uniform. The coat is a three- 
quarter length parka-type garment. It 
is made of mottled green, brown, and tan 
waterproof material on one side and is 
white on the other side. The coat has 
two lower pockets and drawstrings on the 
sleeve cuffs and waist. The one-piece 
uniform is a coverall with attached hood 
(fig. 57, p. 76). The white two-piece 
uniform consists of a hooded coat and 
trousers made of waterproof cotton 
material. 

(3) Paratroopers. Paratroopers are issued 
special clothing items which include: 
leather jump helmet; camouflage jacket; 
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Pen 


Dp. OES. 





FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, OFFICERS FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, ENLISTED MEN DRESS UNIFORM, OFFICERS WINTER CAMOUFLAGE UNIFORM 
Junior Lieutenant, Infantry Shown (with Overcoat Roll) Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry Shown 
Corporal, Artillery Shown 


HEADGEAR INSIGNIA 





ARMY BUTTON 


(Worn by officers and enlisted 

‘men on all uniforms and shoulder- 
boards, but color is olive drab 
for enlisted men.) 





GARRISON CAP, 
ALL RANKS SERVICE CAP, OFFICERS —~ 


SERVICE STRIPES WORN BY CAREER NCO'S 


Se I ® seen 





Single service stripe denotes Two service stripes denote Wide service stripe denotes 
aa first year of career service. second year of career service. coreer service of over two years. 
PARATROOPER IN CAMOUFLAGE JACKET NOTE: Yellow stripes indicate rear-echelon assignment; white stripes are worn by combat troops. 


COLLAR TABS 





GENERAL OFFICERS GENERAL OFFICERS GENERAL OFFICERS FIELD AND COMPANY FIELD AND COMPANY CAREER NCO'S 
(Arms) (Services) (Auxiliary Arms) GRADE OFFICERS GRADE OFFICERS (Auxiliary Arms) 
(Arms) (Services) 


Figure 57 Czechoslovak Army Uniforms and Insignia. 
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and jump boots. A heavy cotton fur- 
lined parka is worn for winter. The 
waist and sleeve cuffs have drawstrings. 
A web belt is worn with this item. In 
addition, paratroopers are issued a scarlet 
beret and a gray-green cotton summer 
uniform consisting of coat and trousers. 
The coat is single-breasted and has two 
patch upper pockets, two square lower 
pockets, and one small narrow pocket on 
each sleeve. The trousers have two 
inside hanging pockets, one right rear 
pocket with flap, two large pockets with 
buttoned flaps on the front thighs, and 
two small pleated pockets with buttoned 
flaps on the back thighs. The trousers 
are worn stuffed into jump boots. 


f. Militarized Security Forces. 
(1) Frontier Guard (PS). Frontier Guard 


personnel wear the regular Army uniform 
but are issued special items which include 
green service caps, green collar tabs with 
emblems, sheepskin coats, felt boots, 
camouflage capes, and padded winter 
uniforms. 


(2) Interior Guard (VS). Interior Guard 


personnel also wear the Army olive-drab 
uniform. Officers and career NCO’s 
wear magenta service caps, and conscripts 
wear the garrison cap. Emblems are 
worn on magenta collar tabs. 
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in size according to grade category, 
becoming progressively larger for each 
higher category (i.e., company grade, 
field grade, generals). Officer categories 
are further indicated by means of metallic 
devices worn on collar tabs on dress 
uniforms. ‘The devices consist of a lime 
leaf for general officers and a mace for 
all other officers (fig. 57, p. 76). 


(3) Enlisted men. Master sergeants wear a 


wide transverse and a narrow longitudi- 
nal stripe. Other noncommissioned offi- 
cers wear transverse stripes which vary 
in width and number. Infantry NCO’s 
performing conscript service have black 
rank stripes; others have red _ stripes. 
Career NCO’s have gold or silver rank 
stripes, depending on whether they are 
in the combat or in the administrative 
and- technical branches; tliey are also 
distinguished by plain collar tabs in 
branch color. 


b. Branch. 
(1) General. Branch of service is indicated 


by means of metallic devices and by the 
use of color. 


(2) Metallic devices. Metallic devices are 


silver-colored for officers of the combat 
and auxiliary arms (except infantry, 
which has no device) and gold-colored for 
officers of the administrative and techni- 
cal services and for all enlisted men. 


101. INSIGNIA They are worn on the shoulderboards by 
a. Grade. all personnel except generals. These 

(1) General. Grades in the Czechoslovak devices are illustrated in figure 59. 
Army are indicated by varying numbers (3) Color. ‘The Czechoslovak Army does not 


and sizes of stars and stripes on shoulder- 
boards. Insignia of grade are illustrated 
in figure 58. 


(2) Officers. The grade of general officers is 


indicated by the number of stars worn 
on shoulderboards, which have a criss- 
cross pattern. Field-grade officers wear 
shoulderboards with two longitudinal 
stripes; company-grade officers wear one 
longitudinal stripe. The shoulderboards 
worn by combat officers have a gold 
braid background and silver stars; those 
worn by certain administrative and 
technical officers have a silver back- 
ground and gold stars. The stars vary 


use a specific color to identify each branch 
of service. Rather, branches are placed 
in one of three categories: red for combat 
arms; black for auxiliary arms; and 
brown for services. (These are the basic 
colors, but variations exist, as shown in 
the accompanying table.) Officers’ 
branch of service is indicated by color 
displayed on collar tabs, piping and 
longitudinal stripes on shoulderboards, 
and piping on service caps, trousers, and 
breeches of the dress uniform. (See fig. 
57, p. 76 for lustrations of use of color 
in collar tabs.) Two-color combinations 
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SUPREME COMMANDER ARMY GENERAL 


COLONEL 


(Armored Troops) 





CAPTAIN 


(Quartermaster Service) 





MASTER SERGEANT SERGEANT Ist CLASS 
(Infantry) 


(Airborne Troops) 
(Career NCO) 
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OFFICERS 





COLONEL GENERAL LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
(Arms) (Arms) (Services) 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL MAJOR 
(Artillery - Technical) (Signal Troops) 





SENIOR LIEUTENANT LIEUTENANT 


(Chemical Troops - Technical) (Infantry) 
ENLISTED MEN 





SERGEANT CORPORAL PRIVATE Ist CLASS PRIVATE 
(Antiaircraft Artillery) (Signal Troops) (Motor Transport Troops) (Topographic Service) 


Figure 58. Czechoslovak Insignia of Grade. 








CADET 
(Arms) 
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MAJOR GENERAL 
(Arms) 





JUNIOR LIEUTENANT 


{Engineer Troops) 





RESERVE 
(Arms) 
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(Infantry has no device.) 





ARTILLERY 





BAND QUARTERMASTER 
MILITARY SERVICE 





SIGNAL TROOPS MEDICAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 





> Se ss : 
ARMORED TROOPS JUSTICE SERVICE TOPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 





ENGINEER TROOPS ANTIAIRCRAFT CHEMICAL TROOPS 





CONSTRUCTION UNITS FRONTIER GUARD INTERIOR GUARD 


Figure 59. Czechoslovak Insignia of Branch. 
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are used to indicate the branch of service 
for enlisted personnel. The colors are 
shown on the piping and background of 


Branch of service 
lnransry, Airborne, ‘Band... =... = 
and piping. 
Artillery, Armored, Antiaircraft____-_-_-_-_- 


Officers 
Gold background with red stripes 


Gold (combat) or silver (adminis- 
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the shoulderboards. Specific colors used 
for identifying branch of service on 
shoulderboards are as follows: 


Enlisted men 
Red background with black piping. 


Black background with red piping. 


trative and technical) background 
with red stripes and piping. 


Engineers, Signal, RR Transport, Chemi- 
cal, Topographic, Labor. 


Quartermaster, Medical, Motor Trans- 
port, Justice, Administration. 
POU TION (qUATO 2500S ee No 


and piping. 


and piping. 
BECO TIT T AT Ge ne ea oe 


102. DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 


Orders and medals are awarded to individuals, 
units, and institutions. Prior to 1955, the five 
highest decorations awarded to military personnel 
were as follows: Czechoslovak Military Order of 
the White Lion for Victory; Czechoslovak Award 
of General Milan Restuslav Stefanik ‘‘Sokol’’; 
Gallantry Medal; Award of Slovak Uprising; and 
the Honor Medal. 

In 1955, the Czechoslovak Government issued 
an ordinance instituting new decorations and 
awards, some of which are comparable to Soviet 
decorations: e.g., the Order of the Red Banner and 
the Order of the Red Star. Also, as in the Soviet 
system of awarding the title ““Hero of the Soviet 
Union” to recipients of the Order of Lenin, the 
Czechoslovak Government has created the title, 
“Hero of the Czechoslovak Republic’ to be 
awarded simultaneously to recipients of the new 
Order of Klement Gottwald. 

The decorations awarded prior to 1955 and the 
new decorations are discussed below. The order 
of precedence of the new decorations in relation to 
those instituted prior to 1955 is not known. 

a. Czechoslovak Military Order of the White Lion 
for Victory. This medal is awarded to citizens and 
to foreigners for outstanding military service to 
Czechoslovakia. 

6. Czechoslovak Award of General Milan Restu- 
slav Stefanik “Sokol.” 
two classes for outstanding gallantry in battle and 
for command and conduct of military operations. 
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Gold (combat) or silver (adminis- 
trative and technical) background 
with black stripes and piping. 

Silver background with brown stripes 


Gold background with green stripes 


Gold background with magenta 
stripes and piping. 


This medal is awarded in . 


Black with black piping, except for 
Signal and RR Transport troops 
who display black background and 
blue piping. 

Brown background with red piping. 


Green background with red piping. 


Magenta background with black 
piping. 


c. Gallantry Medal. This medal was awarded 
to commemorate the liberation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

d. Award of Slovak Uprising. ‘This order was 
awarded to members of the underground and to 
those who took part in the uprising. It may be 
awarded posthumously. The award has two 
classes and a commemorative medal. 

v. Honor Medal. Thisis a special medal awarded 
to soldiers for excellence in a particular field. The 
Honor Medal has different inscriptions and 
pictures, depending upon the recipient’s branch of 
service and achievement. 

f. Order of Klement Gottwald, for the Construction 
of the Socialist Homeland. This order is the 
highest decoration to be awarded for outstanding 
meritorious service to the government. The medal 
has a picture in relief of President Gottwald in the 
center of a five-pointed star. The recipient of this 
order simultaneously is awarded the title, ‘‘Hero 
of the Czechoslovak Republic,” and will wear a 
gold star. The recipient also is given a diploma 
certifying the award and an Order Book entitling 
him to wear the star. 

g. Order of. the Red Banner. This order is 
awarded for outstanding achievements to com- 
manding officers, political officers, individuals, and 
units. The order also is awarded to professional 
officers in recognition of their 20 years’ service in 
the armed forces or in the Ministry of Interior. 

h. Order of the Red Star. This order is awarded 
to military and civilians for outstanding work in 
the improvement of military operations in war- 
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time and for individual exploits in the defense of 
the country in peacetime. It also is awarded to 
professional officers after 15 years of service. 

1. Medal for Merit in the Defense of the Home- 
land. This medal is awarded for courage in the 
struggle against the enemy in wartime and for 
personal courage shown in protecting the country 
in peacetime. Professional officers are awarded 


Section VIl. 


Czech and Slovak are the two official languages 
of Czechoslovakia. Czech is spoken by the people 
of Bohemia and Moravia, who comprise a large 
majority of the total population; Slovak, by the 
inhabitants of Slovakia, the elongated eastern third 
of the country. The two languages are closely 
related; in fact, Slovak is sometimes regarded as a 
dialect of Czech. Most of the vocabulary is the 
same, but spelling and pronunciation differ 
considerably. The Czech spellings are used in 
this Glossary. 

The stress in Czech words is always on the first 
syllable. Acute accent marks (’) serve merely to 
lengthen vowels. Other diacritical marks modify 
the sound. The following letters require special 
attention: 


Birt cea ain father 

Cre ts in hats 

"A agen ch in church 

es ee ye in yet 

Sap eee os ain ate 

ee Nee between hf in hat and ch in Scottish loch 

Cit ee ch in Scottish loch or German Buch 
(this digraph comes after h in the 
alphabet). 

| Ie Sk zin machine 

pee. Sep se y in young 

2 Dt ny in canyon (but with the y less 
prominent). 

poe or rsh in marsh or rg in French largesse 

ees Re A sh in show 

aCe eee ® oo in noon 

i Ga Riles y in very 

7 es zin azure 


Word order is highly flexible. A modifier, for 
example, may either precede or follow the word 
modified. In this glossary, combinations of nouns 
and adjectives may be found under the adjective 
or under the noun, or both. 


eevee? 0 Ee oe ES army 
armada point. _ 2222 2 field army 
sueey: (600% Mec eee ae army (adj.) 
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this medal after 10 years’ service. 

9. Medal for Service to the Homeland. This 
medal is awarded for active assistance to military 
units in wartime, and for outstanding work in con- 
nection with military training and improvement 
of military equipment. It also is awarded to pro- 
fessional officers after five years’ service in the 
armed forces or in the Ministry of Interior. 


GLOSSARY OF MILITARY TERMS 


arméanf dilny ...= 422-2. army workshops 
armadni skupina_-_------ army group 
armadni zbrojnice_--_~-- army arsenal 
BASDITAN Ge eae ae cadet 
ASTONLOVA Puma. SL atomic bomb 
atomovy utok___-__-_-= _ atomie attack 
Sia a lee ose ee dummy, mock 
B 
DAtERION- oe) -re battery 
benz = ee ee gasoline 
birtvae. 2 5s eee battle 
bothize: = 6. keene ee flanking, lateral 
hoch Vol 2 ee flank guard 
Doda 3S Ree PEF es te bayonet 
DO}= aes Se eae fighting, fight, combat, engage- 
ment, battle. 
bo] vo horach) === 2. mountain fighting 
bey yvileses*_ 2a ka wood fighting 
DO] VinOCie2 22222 night fighting 
DOI-VeHiCien see ee street fighting 
bo] 2 blizkac. 0 close fighting 
DONBStE Sle a ee battlefield 
DOjOVat Lash to fight 
bojové chemické latky___ chemical warfare agents 
DOIGUVatV Rl ee ren ae battle formation 
DIaneGo se-. os ee conscript 
praniti =... ok eee to defend 
branna povinnost___----- defense obligation 
Drape ZaROn kw ee defense law 
brigada 3 Joe brigade 
PUSOl fice ask 2 ae ne Be ee compass 
C 
COSTAE co or eee noe ee road 
chemické vojsko__-_------ chemical troops 
Gf ose eee es object, objective, target, goal 
@vicenl. 2-2 ease drill, exercise 
CVICIIGlE 22.5 Seat See instructor, trainer 
CVICIGl Sees 2 Steere to drill, to train 
é 
Gira ere RS ee mark, line 
Cast ee ete... ee ae time 
Gelot =o eu Se See front, head of 
e Cet tek eh OR platoon 
ecetal- 5-2 a ee sergeant 
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D STANSG.. = Soe ee es grenade “ 
PReKOMed sss. 2 26! telescope, field glasses granét ruéni_____-__-_-- hand grenade 
NANO ee 0 ae eee A range-finder granatomet.-o22. 2222 grenade launcher 
dalkoveé Tizenf{___-_ remote control Se ae ae main forces 
re TAS? ses se gi ee burst (from MG) H 
CLOUTAONCO tease). Sele degradation 
LGU he oa PO AS | length, range HeslOi et 22S 32 Ree password 
aoivasther: Se tr le master gunner (arty) hipepiopinte. Se er horse-drawn 
ChE) eer rs A 2 artillery piece hlasentenc eee sre report, message, information 
deiostrelee 22.50 2 2- se artilleryman, gunner hidsent ztrét._--.=.-___- casualty report 
délosttelectvo_.._._ =... artillery Disses he eee to report 
Pacesthtk ees Seek corporal hlaven soe barrel 
LE Perr ep et hen) Se workshops iP IRV Nie ee ee ee ee principal, main, chief 
CVESO ete oe bd division PS CRISV NE Stabe ee general staff 
CLG Ge ee re SE ey range (of flight) hlavnt'stan Jo seen main headquarters 
Gopmeka = SS complement jledi.2 = Se oe backsight, tangent sight 
Gopimovati 2222082 to recruit, to complete RiidkAs: << 735 © eee patrol, guard, picket 
GOpTOVOd Sao et convoy, escort hOdnOSt 2 rank 
CGC 2 4 ir effective range (of fire) hotOvVOst 2... Sete ee readiness 
OGY eo ee eo ee A contact, touch hotovost k boji___-----_-_- readiness for action 
CHG errant Stee Sr I wire MOULHICS ee eee howitzer 
draténd prekazka________ wire obstacle vy ranice 0) Vee eae border, boundary, frontier, de- 
BeCreAING = ls squad, section marcation line. 
PauUstOniko2 8s bees officer hranice bezpeénostni_____ safety limit 
distojnik aktivnf________ regular officer hranice pdésma ¢innosti___ line of demarcation, boundary 
distojnik dozoréf________ officer on duty, orderly officer ‘y hudba vojenské-_ -------- military band 
distojnik generdlnfho officer of the general staff 
StAbu. CH 
duistojnik nigsf_________- junior officer charakteristika__________ characteristic 
distojnik sluZeb____-___- administrative officer Chranita 2 cree Bes oe to cover, to secure, to protect a 
dustopntk vyssi. = senior officer >> 
diistojnik zdlo%nfi________ reserve officer I 
oe Te a elec: infiltrace: =] = infiltration 
LG Sn aie oi er confidential : 
ay chacy pristroy 2s: == breathing apparatus instruktor- .------------ mstructor, wrainer 
> intendance.— ==. - 5 intendance, supply department 
iD intendanéni sluzZba_______ intendance (supply) service 
Ckkagrona.. 2. 350 squadron J 
SUT SS. ae i AE communications zone 
jaderna zbran__--.-_.--.- nuclear weapon 
F jednotkac 2: eee ae unit, troop, detachment, body 
PrOncnweee eee fh Mee front jednotka bojova pA epee gee combat unit 
Pid Kor oe ee. function jednotka odlouéen4_-__--_ detachment 
jednotka ramcovéa__---_-_- skeleton unit 
G jednotka‘rychla.__-____ mobile unit, mechanized unit 
Peneral as as 2 Speneral jednotka zajist’ovaci_____ protective troops, covering 
> general armdAdn{_________ army general (four-star) party 
general brig&dni_________ brigadier general (old designa- JednOLKY —— =o -es- troops 
tion; one-star) ) jednotky dopravni____-__-_ transportation corps 
) general divisnf____-___-_- major general (old designation; ) jednotky dopravované airborne troops 
two-star) vzduchem. \ 
Peneral major. Ss -2 2 major general (new designa- jednotky lyZafské __ - _--- ski troops 
tion; one-star) ? jednotky paddkové__-_--_- paratroops, parachute troops 
general poruéik__________ lieutenant general (new desig- jednotky v¥sadkové - - --- airborne troops 
nation; two-star) jednotky zéloZni_______-- reserve troops 
general plukovnik____-_-_~_ colonel general (new designa- ? jezdectvo___________---- cavalry 
tion; three-star) Hs ee as es Se south 
) general sborovy -------_- lieutenant general (old desig- meno. krvcic: ==. 45 22 eode name 
nation; three-star) jmenovani distojnikem__ commission 
generaini Stab... 5. general staff justient shuxba= = 22 es legal service 
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K 
kadence strelby - - - ------ rate of fire 
NEG Ee IR a atid pear cadre 
NC eS Se eae cannon, gun 

BAO AT eee captain 

ADO Be ett See pocket 
Kara pings eos ee carbine 
ROSGen a oe ee 2 oe se barracks 
kasérn{ vézen{___.______-- confinement to barracks 
RAZOR Gs ae ase Sse discipline 
k4zen palebn4___-------- fire discipline 
k4zeh pochodové- ------- march discipline 
KAZENSEV oo oe disciplinary 
kazensky T4d5.5-~—-=-.-- disciplinary code 
RIAStL OOUOT.2,. 0. i Se to resist 
Rolesna.- 8s. a ee Se gun limber 
ele ce eee compass 
Meh ae Se ee Se eS flank, wing 
oS ee ot Se Se cover, shelter 
EtOtiUSO2 2" os 2 a to take cover 
kaikatko polni; 0 a8 field glasses 
RUOMel. Gnas ee machinegun 
kulomet lehky__.-------- light machinegun 
kulomet sprahnut¥ - - - - -- coaxial machinegun (tank) 
kulomet té%ky__..___---- heavy machinegun 
knlometttk.. 22! <2 machinegunner 
STD A SRS oe Re iene 2 ee horse 
iia eee ee Se course 
kybernetika__..-------=s eybernetics 

L 
feck see tt Skee ambush 
SPSL) cog: ie MRR gis a Pe physician, doctor 
[epee Abie SS Se ke forest 
Bes ee es BE Oe flight 
WO GEC st see = I oe aircraft 
[FES av gi Se A Ee ec a airman 
leteOUVO. = es a SS eS air force 
Feiiates teen Ee SS airdrome, airfield 
[eGk tee oe oe eS. flight 
[stone Se eee ob 4 > airplane, plane 
letoun bezmotorovy------ glider 
letoun bombardovaci- --- - bomber 
letoun noéni stihact------ night fighter 
letoun stlpach. ===> fighter 
letoun stremhlavy _ ------ dive bomber 
letoun vyzvédny__-__----- reconnaissance plane 
lyZarské hifdka_.--_------ ski patrol 
[pheerr ar vo Wo ste ski 

M 
WOT es es eS Le major 
RPA CA ean oe ee mock-up 
MaAaneV eh ns SS Se maneuver 
TiC Ups a Ae oe Ue map, sheet 
WaASKa: DIYNOV 42-4. -.— = gas mask 
TH SROV I se oe mee ie camouflage 
mechanisovany__-_------ mechanized 
méfitko Oe ne Sa scale, measure 
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mezikontinentélni bali- intercontinental ballistic mis- 


sticka stfela. sile. 
Titles ok Aes ee mile 
mimoradnaé uddélost-_ - ---- exceptional occurrence 
Ue oe BE eee mine 
Ministerstvo Ndérodni Ministry of National Security 
Bezpecnosti. 
Ministerstvo Ndrodni Ministry of National Defense 
Obrany. 
MinOMmet. 22 s= mortar 
minovye: pole. .s—_ = mine field 
MistOn 42-20 See locality, place, spot 
INGDINSACE «oe = eee Se mobilization 
mobilisaéni plan__-------- mobilization plan 
mobilisoVati- oe to mobilize 
Wide) 2. Se ee ee model 
NOSE as eee bridge 
most pontonovy--------- ponton bridge 
Motor se eee engine 
MOLOrisOVany .- motorized 
motost¥eleck¥ pluk, etc___ motorized-rifle regiment, etc. 
MOsCih ee ee mortar 
MUSSLVO 2a rank and file, troops 
N 
TADOTS se cartridge, round 
WADOIRA ee ee cartridge case, case cartridge 
bag. 
HADOINICE=- eee es cartridge case 
>) ndtelnik._--..---------- chief 
} ndééelnik hlavniho Stabu_- chief of general staff 
naceinik stabus-. 2... chief of staff 
VACTAS oe be ee ee station 
nddraZzi Zelezniéni___----- railroad station 
MAjOlG_.. oo ee ee invasion, raid 
Valet 2 = See ee air raid 
Nsom se. ee ee blasting charge, demolition set 
ndmorni péchota- ------- naval infantry 
DADOE ee ee eee effort, attack 
navaz4ni dotyku - ----_--- establishing contact 
navézani styku_____-_--- establishment of contact (sig- 
nal). | 
nekaven= =< s=see =e lack of discipline 
NEMOCHICE. = - es hospital 
nemoenice polni__------- field hospital 
NOD bel. =.) 2 ee enemy, adversary 
nNeUutralisaAce=.—- = = === neutralization 
VeUiraAusovaL—— = to neutralize 
nevycviceny--_---------- untrained 
NOVACCk ee he eee recruit, novice 
O 
obchv ati... 2 et outflanking, turning movement 
obchvat hluboky - ------- wide turning movement 
obchvat oboustranny____ pincer movement 
ObChV Atle 2 oe ee to outflank, to turn, to flank 
ebkiteit == == = Sse to enclose, to encircle 
ODISS tanta oe district 
ODISN Se ee eae defense 
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obrana civilnf protile- air raid precautions, civil air 
teckd. defense. 
obrana proti letadlim____ antiaircraft defense. 
Obra Ces eae ee defender 
ODrAnN Ys os So. defensive 
FOTO yee os to Se armored 
OUSAUIth a ee to occupy, to seize, to garrison 
GUSAZCHI tee et a occupation 
obslitha )25 23 oe Se crew, detachment, team 
SUSUNOVAtD ae eee to handle, to operate 
GUY ADIStO= = 2a ne 2hsk ot aid post, dressing station 
GC Vat ames es Se protection — 
ochrana boku____- ake. Ue flank protection 
ochranny odéyv._.—---_=- protective clothing 
GUO ree ee ee department, office 
GOGCICN ese sees 2.24 2 section, branch, echelon 
Cr ION branch, detachment 
oddil délostfelecky_-_____- artillery battalion 
oddil prezvédny______-__- reconnaissance detachment 
BONIGreut = soe eae Se decontamination 
GUM Orie ee ese te to decontaminate 
GAMOrOVAG. =o 28 decontaminator 
odmofovaci druZstvo___-- decontamination squad 
odmofovaci nafadi___--_- decontamination equipment 
odmofovaci stanice -_ _---- decontamination station 
odmofovaci zafizeni__-__-- decontamination installation 
Oopoutath se... —. to disengage, to break off the 
fight. 
TiS DIYS Pk A gel ae park, echelon, convoy 
POST ne evacuation 
OLerinie ee ee See offensive 
GPeTACO sen re es ok operation 
Gpev newer es =k. Je fortification 
opevnéni polnf.____-__-- field fortification 
opevnént stélé____.___.___ permanent fortification 
OpeVbist = ese. se to fortify 
OUTEnisaces feos So. S organization 
ONPG US ca Ae ee, Se ene crew, manning 
OSELEOMM Asse ee infirmary 
ig 
IEE Ree ee a parachute 
RRS 2 SEB a Se fire - 
pala DOUCHE se a a Oe. es flanking fire, enfilade fire 
palba dalek4_... -..._..-. long-range fire 
palba KMZOva—.._ _- 24. = crossing fire 
PRA MICHV Ae eee demolition fire 
palba oechranna—__ -._. =. covering fire 
palba ploche. 2s 2 grazing fire 
palba postupnd4_________- rolling fire 
palba pfehradné___.__._._. barrage fire 
palba primé podpory____. covering fire, supporting fire 
palba protibaterijni______ counterbattery fire 
palba rozstuphovana-__--- echelon fire 
palba zabranujici________ interdiction fire 
POOLED ee se eee SS to fire 
DARCOCLOVY =. oe ee Se armored 
HSIN eter rn A zone 
paésmo bezpeénostni____.__ safety zone 
paésmo ¢innosti____-_---- sector, zone of action 
DOLTAO See eet SA. Sees. w scout, spy 
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Be echotats Jat Sere eon infantry o~, 
PCMIG 22 oe see eee eee squadron 
DOSS oo cree ae ee ee, infantryman 
DON ee ee infantry (adj.) 
DOSES 1 ee eee ee infantry regiment 
Pest prapors ss. = infantry battalion 
PES TORE ee oS rifle company 
PeVNOst =. Sse fortress 
pevnustks.2 =e blockhouse, pillbox 
PUG 222 2 eee pilot 
DISSR G5 ee See nL ee unit clerk 
pistolen:2 22 22 2a es pistol 
plamenomet=_.22. 5 ee flamethrower 
plamenometéik____------ flamethrower Operatwu1 
plains! 2s See ae ee plan 
pl4n mobilisaéni__-___---- mobilization plan 
plén nastupovy-__------- concentration plan, assembly 
plan. 
plain palebs See =— = fire plan 
Diu Ss ae ee regiment 
DIUKOVNI Ss eee regimental 
¥. pluknoyvnik= 22 ee colonel 
ply oS 2 oe eee a ee gas 
plynomet. 0... 2h eee gas projector 
we DODOCNIK Sas oe eee aide-de-camp, adjutant 
POCHOG-2 4 oe eee eee march 
pochod pésiz=s = - = 2 = movement by march route 
pochod usilen¥-_-_-------- forced march 
pochodovati-=~-2-==-22- to march 
DOOtVc. =. Vee ee Pe numbers, strength 
potty miroves esse. === peacetime strength ~~ 
) poddtistojnfk__._..-.---- noncommissioned officer 
POMMINOVAl ase to undermine 
podndéelnik Stébu-- ----- deputy chief of staff 
7 podplukOVniko2.s2. 2 lieutenant colonel 
DOGDOrS. So ear ee support, assistance 
podpora délostfelecka____ artillery support 
podpora palebné - -- ---_-- fire support 
Fy podporutik= .2~-. 2 ee second lieutenant 
pohonnd hmota_-------- fuel 
pohoy ! 2 ee at ease! 
? Pohraniéni Str4z___..____ Frontier Guard 
POlGe oa S2 Se ee field 
poles MiInO Ve. = 26 se mine field 
pole’ zormmet2 2 eee field of view 
) policie vojenska__------- military police 
> politickd sprava--------- political administration 
polnic (= Se ee eee field (adj.) 
point kuchynes ee field kitchen 
polni lopatka==— 2.2222 = entrenching tool 
POlOCeTA: Se ee ee section, subplatoon 
POMOC =. 2 Sse ee assistance 
DOMOCR a 6 eee auxiliary 
PONVOD: 3222 eee ponton 
DODIACI Lita ee a eee alarm, alert 
poplach letecky_—...-_-- air raid alarm 
poplach plynovy -_------ gas alarm 
> porutik. 22 ee ._._ lieutenant 
POSSOEA) . te en garrison 
DOSTIGE Reh) Oe en Ne to reinforce 
DOStAVEGDI) (eee St position, emplacement ~ aN 
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postavenf boéné__-_------ flanking emplacement 
postaven{ obranné-_------ defense position 
postavenf palebné_--_-_-- fiiring position 
postavenf istupové__.-_-_- rear guard position 
postaveni zAménné_ -- -_-- alternate position 
POS as a0 ee cee advance 
potraviny. 22 Meee he supplies, provisions 
POVMBCD Ee ane Se bs 5 ee promotion 
DO COL bess <8 We SU fe attention! 
pozorovani 3522 22 Suse observation 
pozorovatel.__-.-__---.- observer, lookout man 
pozorovatelna___.------- observation post 
incre cee ek mec battalion 
prapor motorizovany__-_-- motorized battalion 
prapor n4hradni___-_----- replacement battalion 
prapor samostatny____--- separate battalion 
Dravineine we hoya regular 
DTA V Nis aoe Se legal 
precnod. = ep Se crossing, pass 
PrcamMmostieda2t See ot. bridgehead 
MreanOstaans. 2) 2 25+ So chief, head 
POOR Ne See poe 2G. ew fs, Se instruction, directive, prescrip- 
tion. 
FEDICODISY Soe 52 Set Me regulations " 
bP predstaveny- . 2.225425 superior, chief — 
PLedsu Duty. 2 advance 
WICUVO) 6 sos See a vanguard 
predvojensky____-_----- premilitary 
prehrada palebné_------- barrage 
ietorGeaencrs fe level crossing 
PLeKSeka oe. sos obstacle, hindrance 
prekdézka draténaé_-_--_--_- wire obstacle 
prekdzka protitankov4___ antitank obstacle ‘ 
RLORTOCIGi= Le. <1 ee to cross, to pass Over 
DIOKVADEDE: = 2 Se Sosa surprise 
RS OU 2 = Owe eee movement 
PICZVCO Ve ve ek reconnaissance 
pripuzovanio: =. - approach march 
ONT SF: ee 2h eee ee me helmet 
Not s eS. Lae eae armistice, truce 
prondsledovati_--------- to pursue 
PIGHICAN aes 2 Ses penetration 
PrOsakOVa.. S552 25. 4 to infiltrate 
PCURUTL NOY oye 6 area, locality, space 
prostor bojovy___------- fighting ground 
prostor hluchy---------- dead ground 
prostor nastupovy------- assembly area 
prostor protitankovy¥_---- antitank locality 
 protiletadlové antiaircraft artillery 
délostfelectvo. 
PIOtlaOCihy= = 2 LO to counterattack, to react 
DLOULULOK ie eee ese counterattack 
TOULV Dikcess ate ee See adversary 
protivZdusn4é obrana antiair defense of the state 
statu. . 
prachods| 22 2.252. lane 
prachod v prekaézk4ch___. lane in the obstacles 
prichodisté.2..— 2. = passing place 
prikaz totoZnosti___._.-. identity card 
OTC De er breakthrough, penetration, 


breach. 
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PlUlaze ses 2 ee ee penetration 
DIUrAsny >. piercing 
PIUSMY Ko Se defile, pass 
pENZKUM eo eee ee reconnaissance 
Puskas. sane ee rifle 
puSka protitankova_-_--__- antitank rifle 
R 

PA oe Pee ee ee line, file, row 
TACIOS 26s ee ee radio 
yaciolokaces = 2 2 eee radar 
fadovy distojnik_____-__- line officer 
raketae 87th eee ce rocket 
raketa osvétlovaci___-_---- lighting flare 
raketa signainis. = === - signal flare 
faketomet=—- 22-5. = rocket launcher 
raketovy letoun_-_-_------ rocket aircraft 
PANCH Y=. ee ee wounded 
TELE ee ee ee caliber 
reaktivni letoun_____---- jet aircraft 
rizens sirelae = eee guided missile 
TOPS ee ee ee patrol, squaa 
TONIC) ee ee line of skirmishers 
POCA. 2-5 oe Oe ee company 
rota kulometn4_-_____---- machinegun company 
rota minometné-__-------- mortar company 
rota pesi= = 4-9 ee. eae rifle company 
rota: pomocns=.- =.= support company 
rota SpOJOVAaCL. signal company 
rota zikopnick4_____---- engineer company 

* TOWVe ee eee sergeant first class 
LOZDUSKH > Oe cee ee blasting cap 
TORK ee eee order 
TORNOC Rise oe ee detonator 
FOSDLVIehl~ = see eee dispersion 
TOSDLVHLE*. = he to disperse 
TOZVINOUtie = ee to deploy, to form 
PORVINNUE. <8 Soe A eee deployment 

S 

Sadly S te ee Mae ot salvo 
samocnodka- = os 5224 === self-propelled gun 
sAMmoCinn y=. --- = automatic 
SAmMOpal aso eee submachinegun 
BDORHe ee ee corps 
sbor armadni= =]. 2=- =.= army corps 

» Sbor Nérodni Bezpetnosti National Security Cotpe 

(SNB). 
sebeobrand....- 25} self-defense 
seskok paddkem__-------- parachute jump 
SCNEAV Rete ee formation, system, order of 
battle. 

SOtNII ee = eee company 
SOVGls So et eee north 
dignalisnce-s2 2 =n signaling 
BiMNICOh Jose) =e ae ee road, highway 
silnice asfaltovana- -----_- light-asphalt road 
silnice dehtovan4-- ------ asphalt road 
silnice Stérkovand- - - ---- graveled road 
Sitiaces a2, Lit eee situation 
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SINGS ee ese ee depot, magazine, dump 

SUC ENG US Rot. Balen ae oe er storehouse 

SKUDINA = oe ek oo group 

skupina armadni_-_-____-_~- army group 

Ss OG Se eee Reet eae echelon 

SIO Alien ae a composition 

BIGOT hae ee component, ingredient 

Shiny eeete ae eee x services 

Binet as. es direction, course, route 

alse ape 2 A ee ese eee directives, instructions 

SGuTraOnICe s+. 2. 2S a. L coordinates 

SOUStIEOCN T= 22 Sew Ss: concentration 

SGUCERKR eee oe eS defile 

SHOIOn eee ee SS ole communication, connection, 
contact. 

spojovaci vojsko_______-_- signal troops 

SVE ee administration; repair 

stanice..-.=-- Se aes station 

stanice naklddaci___-____- entraining station, loading sta- 
tion. 

stanice prvni pomoci___-_- first aid station 

stanice vykladaci_-______-_ detraining station, unloading 
station. 

stanice zdsobovaci-_-_-_-_-- supply station 

SUAMOVIsves | = 2 se |e command post, location 

SUT SVD ae ep Mes Em master sergeant 

BCCIDORTO}- se 5. cee uniform 

stejnokroj polni_____-_-_-- field uniform 

stejnokroj vychazkov¥_-__ walking-out dress 

Sith ee guard 

RUPAS Ye eae en, Sh gh sentinel, sentry 

0S a EA Ae ee pg ee a bullet, projectile, missile 

SUC OE = =o) ee fire, firing 

strelba kiizova_..._.-_ -_-- crossing fire 

strelba neprim4é-- —_-___-- indirect fire 

strelba ploché__-.....-_- sweeping fire, grazing fire 

Sirelba prima. — Se direct fire 

RtrelDarsixin hes =e oblique fire 

SUPREMO erent Re ammunition 

Sih aol 003 (eee gee Oe a firing range 

stretnouti: ses... 2... - to encounter 

ROPE MY, DOP we at eS meeting engagement 

SUPUG te es Ee to fire 

SRLS oo eee embrasure, loophole 

SLC pikes ee halt! 

Tbs Se rr ar contact, liaison 

SV ebioMmet. = Sad searchlight 

RUNG TR ee private first class 

‘SGI E 0 esse ee system 
S 

SEROMA ta a= enciphering 

TG gy cn ees ee or width; latitude 

Ola fk Se sclfool 

TES io a rr staff 
lb 

PA DOT ee es camp 

LEN S)0) (oon oe rr encampment 

OS) OY oh GT Bic pe to camp 

Oa Me Se ee secret 
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taktick 222 oe eke tactical & 
taktike SSeS tactics 
GER yO ee ee oe tank 
tankové vojsko___-.---_-- armored troops 
LelGLON = see eee eee ee telephone 
telefonie dratova______-_- line telephony 
telesrat eu 7. eee Veo ee telegraph 
telegrafie drdtovada___.____ line telegraphy 
telegraint =e oe telegram 
CONG! 2258522 ee Se mark, target 
COPOR 20 8 ee Be oy, ee ground, terrain 
tOEKY oe See ee heavy 
thermonukledrni vybuch_ thermonuclear explosion 
TakOva Vinak== 2 2k Fe pressure wave 
topograncky.- == topographical] 
tOpoergralie= 22 3-222 cee topography 
traskaving = eee explosive 
CEA Gee ae ee ee track, line 
tryskovy letoun________- jet aircraft 
CViOT St ee ee formation, shape 
TG 2 el ge ee ee a fort 
[id Ba ee on ed Se SS rear 

U 
ubikace. 2a sae ee barracks, quarters 
UbytOVant.-. == billeting, quarters 
CCU - =. See oe se supply sergeant, accountant 
TCLISGO: U9 See tae ae school, training center 
ucinnost.. 2— sae efficiency, effectiveness 
CLOT ie ers ee a rifleman, skirmisher 
UKO)2 22 33ers task, mission _— 
umeélsé: druzice__._____-_. artificial satellite 
Uy elon a intention 
UIDTAV gs cee arrangement 
UTA 2S se ae oe authority, office 
Seiko ee. ee et sector 
uiskisdniti- =] =] to dump, to store 
Ustredng oe ee center, exchange 
ustredni nemocnice - - - --- central hospital 
Stl] seca es ee oe dress 
Usttip i. fe ree retreat, withdrawal 
HUsjOni >. sea eee secrecy 
UtOCith: 2. 2 eee to attack, to assault, to storm 
itocnike- 2s eee attacker, assailant 
HOChy. Se eee offensive (adj.) 
VECO Oe peer ae > areeee attack, offensive 
UtVars2. 5 ee ee ose ee unit 
Wem = See ee territory 
Zenit ® 2 oe territorial 
uzkokoleiny ee narrow gage 

V 
y Cinné sluzbe.. 2... on active service 
V pol eee ee on field service 
WAICISGO 5 i 8 aes ood ee ee theater of war, war area 
Vilecny 2s see ee ee war (adj.), military 
valetny pocet=- 2-22. > 22 war strength 
vdleény primysl______._._._ war industry 
valeény zajatec___._.___._._ prisoner of war 
VAIKA@ Ss Fie eee Bae war 
ValkaGrODna]=.. --. 22. guerrilla warfare - 
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VCUBINe OCs ee eee ee on duty 
Ve Vyslitbe.< 5 522s retired 
VOGEN I ren oe Wen eee conduct, leadership 
VEC CIN( | ers oe ee ee secondary, adjoining 
te] (21s b_ ailerah l g command 
NOlCUlS ssa Se Ce to command _ 
CRUG IE S55 ee ae commander ™ 
Veltelceby 25. lou oe platoon commander 
TONtel DrApOru-- = —. -— --- battalion commander 
Velltel DINKUs. 55 252 regimental commander 
WGElLOUTOUYV:.-.-. 42, sa company commander 
WEHUGISUV ioe es eS headquarters 
ES SPS 1 ase cE glider 
EN “yh 5 EW Se Ne Ms Se, OR turret, tower 
WiGielnOst-. sso 55 visibility 
IGT 2g Ne Sea ee ae ae conqueror, victor 
vizZka pozorovact- ——----- cupola 
1 FH ile Ge a train 
vniknouti____.____._.-.-- to break into 
vodikovaé puma__------- hydrogen bomb 
WOls ee ee ee guard, troops, forces 
VOIDOCK te ee eS flank guard 
RV OIin a: oie Be ee oe soldier 

VOICE tet ka, Seo military 

As Ea ee private 
SSS 20 Ae a ee eee troops, army, armed forces 
VNraAvo S235. Sees to the right 
SU AD EET) Uh at A Be Sy ee Br helicopter 
VA DUOH. 2 eee detonation, explosion 
UDI II  e explosive 
vychézkova propustka__-_ leave pass 
VICROGISKO'™.. 2 see starting point 
VY CHOGISLG= 2 ok forming-up place, initial pési- 

tion. 
v¥ychova predvojensk4___ premilitary training 
ONT hk a den Seo exercise, drill, training 
Wy bldsiti valkus..2.6225 to declare war 
cipid tt [ole Uae ese ae view, outlook 
VON ee oe oe Sea efficiency, performance 
VVSROKEE 2 2e- 2 as paratrooper 
V yelouzHeGs oc eS oe veteran, ex-serviceman 
Vysivchati-s..-.—- == ==5 to interrogate 
UUSUEA He Se Se. Boo warning (poster) 
VeVStrOp ee soe eee es equipment 
WV Z0LO) 0 oo cee armament 
Vyznamenénf__.-.-.---=- decoration 
VyszVedacstvi._..-=- -s—- espionage 
y 
WECTIG S| ee re mustard gas 
Z 

zachranny Glun__.---.--- lifeboat 
BE i Sere See, See) rear 
FANAIOVAC! DOj=__- =. - preliminary engagement 
BSARGEG eon fe ee prisoner 
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ZEMNCCN 3 eo eee protection, security 
DER IBON AS oe 8S or a ere base 
yORigenin 2 oe ees basic, elementary 
ZEEONS RAS) ore A Aare law 
SR KOD Eee ee trench, ditch 
ZAKODALP SO) es So to entrench 
BOLO Kee eee intervention 
KEIO A Fok eee reserve 
SaMestnant=.-2 22 5. fae occupation, profession 
RAMOINOVANY oo oe mined 
ZAaMOrenl = ss Soe ee contamination 
zamoreny prostor___-____ contaminated area 
BATON i. ee radiation 
zareni svételné______---- light radiation 
zareni tepelné_-_.....---- heat radiation 
zareni roentgenové______._ X-ray radiation 
zareni gamma paprski___ gamma radiation 
ziteni alfa paprsktii_ _-__-_-_ alpha radiation 
SOL DY Nicer eee er direct hit 
VASE Oe ae See abatis, tree entanglement 
ZhS0D0VElie =n Se oe to supply 
GANGA Gs =o See ee banner 
ELE 9 ths Wetec ie Ya cas os A protection, screen 
Za&StUpCR = 32a deputy, representative 
PAUBTOS! cs Sat ee oe ee barricade, block 
zatarasiti_-— ~~ ee eee to block 
CAT AAS 60 Yat Meee tera gy teen ees record 
SONG = aera ee eee deserter 
BOCNIOUG ect) =e eee to desert 
ZOTANE hoe See ee arm, weapon 
ZOTANG See th FM renee eae ee arms 
zbrané péchotni_____-__-_- infantry weapons 
SOTO ae es. een 8 oN armorer 
ZOTOINICE = 2s ee armory, arsenal 
Zbrojni suse 6-2 2 ordnance service 
ZOravotnicky. 22-22 e medical, sanitary 
zdravotni sluZba________- medical service 
garavotnikaw 2 ee se health worker, medical orderly 
ZOMG PIS 2 oe See eae ch geography 
ZEMCDIBNY oo 2 a see geographical 
ZeMmnisprace.- = earthworks 
ZOPAVAS Soh ee ee report, information, message 
zZpravodajstvi____-__-_-- intelligence 
zpravodajstvi obranné___ security, counterintelligence 
FEAUS ee ae ee treason 
SYANILEINY ores wo aes vulnerable 
DRC ses as eee assault, rush 
TEOCL 02. te wore ter en eed to assault 
BV CON So eee reconnaissance 

Z 
ROISTNIGC= ©. 5 ware EO railroad 
Zelezniéni vojsko_________ railroad troops 
Zelezniéni stanice______-_- railroad station 
Zenijni voisko_.__.==..-= engineer troops 
BONIS GH ess 20 et Be ee engineer 
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CHAPTER 5 





Section |. THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


103. NATURE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


a. Composition. The East German Armed 
Forces are known as the National People’s Army 
(Nationale Volksarmee—NVA). The ground forces 
constitute by far the largest component of the 
NVA. They are directly subordinate to the 
Minister for National Defense. The militarized 
security forces of the Interior Ministry, the Fron- 
tier Police and the Alert Police, are, in effect, 
auxiliary ground forces. They are organized and 
equipped much like infantry troops and receive 
combat-type training on a small-unit level in ad- 
dition to their specialized preparation for security 
missions. 

The NVA also contains the semiautonomous 
Naval Forces (Seestreitkrdfte) and an Air Forces 
and Air Defense (Luftstreitkraéfte und Luftvertei- 
digung) organization which controls the air units 
and those ground antiaircraft artillery units as- 
signed to the territorial antiair defense mission. 
The Navy is very small and possesses no vessels of 
significant size. Its mission is consequently very 
limited. The air forces are composed almost en- 
tirely of jet fighter-interceptor units and are re- 
stricted almost exclusively to the air defense role. 
The Air Forces and Air Defense organization which 
controls all territorial air defense is closely tied in 
with similar agencies in other Bloc states, includ- 
ing the Soviet Antiair Defense (PVO) organiza- 
tion. 

b. Development. There is little direct relation- 
ship between the present East German Army and 
the German Army of World War II. Only a por- 
tion of the present officer cadre is made up of war 
veterans. The rest are either men selected pri- 
marily for their political background and reliabil- 
ity or younger men trained and schooled for mili- 
tary leadership since the war. 

The history of the present force is a devious one. 
It starts with the formation of a force known as 
the Alert Units (Berettschaften) in 1948. This was 
accomplished by the transfer of approximately 


7,500 men from the regular civil police into the 
Alert Units. Most of the original members of this 
force were German veterans of World War II who 
had been prisoners of war in the U.S.S.R. where 
they were indoctrinated in anti-Fascist schools. 

By mid-1949, the Alert Units were receiving 
essentially military training and were ‘‘police’’ in 
name only. By late 1950, the force had a strength 
of more than 50,000 troops. It was organized into 
some 40 units of military type, including infantry, 
tank, artillery, signal, and engineer. In the winter 
of 1950-1951, these units were combined into about 
half the previous number, each containing a bal- 
ance of the various arms and with a personnel 
strength of from 1,600 to 1,800 men each. It was 
at this time that the Sea Police and Air Police were 
created. In 1952, the term ‘‘Alert Units’? was 
dropped in favor of ‘‘Garrisoned People’s Police” 
(Kasernierte Volkspolizei, KVP), which included 
the ground, sea, and air forces. 

By this time, the ground units were, in effect, 
cadre divisions, containing elements of all the 
required arms and services. The general structure 
and the balance of arms were very similar to 
those of the Soviet-type rifle division. Since the 
cadre units contained a preponderance of officers 
and noncommissioned officers, they were capable 
of easy expansion to full divisions. 

Not all the cadre units were destined to become 
full-strength divisions, however. In late 1952 
and 1953, the previous units were disbanded and 
replaced by a smaller number of fully developed 
line divisions, although these remained well below 
estimated TOE strength. Two corps headquarters 
were also established—later to be replaced by 
military districts—each with three of the new 
divisions subordinate; a seventh division, located 
near Berlin, remained under GHQ control. 
Ground strength ultimately reached nearly 
100,000 men. 

The KVP, including Sea Police and Air Police, 
as well as the seven-division ground force, re- 
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mained essentially unchanged until early 1956. 
The name Air Police had by then been discarded 
for that of Aero Clubs, but the organization and 
nature of the force was not altered. The entire 
KVP was controlled by a main directorate within 
the Interior Ministry. 

The fiction of referring to these armed forces 
as police forces arose from two major considera- 
tions: first, the Soviets wished to avoid the stigma 
of restoring German “militarism” so soon after 
the war, and second, they sought to delay pro- 
voking a parallel development in West Germany, 
with its much greater military potential. The 
fiction was transparent, however, and has had 
little apparent effect on the course of developments 
in West Germany. 

In January 1956, the Soviet and East German 
leaders decided the appropriate time had arrived 
for abolishing the term “police” and acknowledg- 
ing that an armed force existed. Significantly, 
this did not occur until after West Germany had 
jomed NATO and stepped up her rearmament. 
An East German Ministry for National Defense 
was established by upgrading the former KVP 
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Main Directorate. A former Interior Minister, 
Willi Stoph, was appointed Defense Minister. 
Within several months, all KVP ground, sea, and 
air units had been formally transferred into the 
new “armed forces,’ known as the National 
People’s Army. 

c. Status. The Army ground troops constitute a 
compact, well-equipped, and exceptionally well- 
organized force. It is the first Bloc Army to have 
completed the conversion of rifle divisions to 
motorized rifle units, and to have eliminated the 
mechanized division in favor of a modernized 
version of the tank division. This reorganization 
has resulted in a force with high mobility and 
firepower. The balance of arms is exceptionally 
good, with a notably high proportion of armor. 
This provides a great deal of flexibility in the 
manner of employment of the respective units. 
It also is clearly designed to account for the main 
features of atomic warfare. 

The status of equipment is almost equally good. 
The Soviets have provided East Germany with 
many new items of equipment sooner than any 
other Satellite country. In addition, while the 


Figure 61. East German Troops in New Uniforms of World War Il Type. 
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available quantities of some newer weapons are 
not large, they are generally higher than in the 
other countries in relation to total Army ground 
forces strength. The force is almost completely 
dependent upon Soviet equipment shipments, as 
the local munitions potential has not been signifi- 
cantly exploited since the war. 

All line divisions are adequately trained through 
regiment, and several division and _ higher-level 
maneuvers have been held. A significant feature 
of East German training in the last few years has 
been the conduct of combined command-post ex- 
ercises and large-unit maneuvers with Soviet 
troops. This activity has included such special 
features as simulated atomic explosions, river- 
crossings, and tactical air support. 

Army ground strength remains low, now at 6 line 
divisions and about 75,000 men. This is largely 
because East Germany is the only Bloc state not 
to have a form of universal conscription. Volun- 
tary enlistments have not been adequate to main- 
tain the former strength of 100,000 men, despite 
numerous recruiting drives, the lowering of the 
enlistment term from 3 to 2 years, and the em- 
ployment of various forms of direct and indirect 
duress. 

The absence of conscription and the Army’s 
small size have been made the subject of repeated 
propaganda pronouncements intended to reduce 
the pace of West German rearmament. Numer- 
ous statements by East German public officials 
on these matters have been broadcast just before 
West German decisions on important military 
issues. 

The administrative machinery for conscription 
has long existed in East Germany. Should the 
regime decide to institute compulsory service, it 
could do so almost overnight and the Army could 
be rapidly increased in size. The fact that the 
West German Army has come to be larger than 
the East German may serve as a pretext for 
doing so. 


Section Il. 
106. ARMS AND SERVICES 


In the East German Army, ground branches are 
divided into combat arms and rear services. The 
former include Infantry (Jnfanterie), Artillery 
(Artillerie), Armored Troops (Panzertruppen), 
Engineer Troops (Pionertruppen), Signal Troops 
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It is not likely that the East German Army will 
be used extensively in wartime, particularly be- 
cause of its uncertain reliability. Its utility would 
be limited in any case, since the Soviets themselves 
can be expected to carry out the bulk of the ground 
fighting in the North German plain area. Some 
East German troops could be used, however, either 
integrated with Soviet forces for combat, or for 
various rear-area, duties. 


104. THE HIGH COMMAND 


The Minister for National Defense controls all 
the Armed Forces in accordance with policy direc- 
tives handed down by Party and government 
leaders in both East Germany and the U.S.S.K. 
The ministerial staff, or high command, consists 
of a Main Staff (actually a General Staff under 
another name); Main Directorates for Political 
Affairs, Rear Services, Training, and Research and 
Armament; a Deputy Minister for Naval Forces; 
a Deputy Minister for Air Forces and Air Defense; 
and Troop Directorates for the various ground 
branches. These agencies correspond to those of 
the typical Soviet-Bloc high command (ch. 1). 

There is no overall ground forces command 
corresponding to those for the naval and air forces. 
Direct control of ground units is exercised by the 
Defense Minister himself, or perhaps by his First 
Deputy. The first command echelon below the 
Ministry is that of the military districts, although 
a, few small tactical units are subordinate directly 
to the high command. 


105. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


East Germany is divided into a northern and a 
southern military district. Each is responsible for 
the administrative and logistic support of the 
roughly equal number of units within its territory. 
The district commander is in the line of command 
from the Ministry to the tactical units. As the 
ranking officer in the area, he is in charge of the 
general development, training, and combat readi- 
ness of the various units. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD FORCES 


(Nachrichtentruppen), and Chemical Troops (Che- 
mische Truppen). The Rear Services (Riickwartige 
Dienste) include Intendance (Supply), Medical, 
Administrative, Motor 


Veterinarian, Finance, 


Transportation, and Construction Troops. 
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107. PRINCIPLES OF TACTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The East German Army is the best organized 
of all the Satellite forces. It has closely followed 
Soviet principles and has been prompt in adopting 
modern changes to increase mobility, firepower, 
and flexibility of control (for detailed discussion, 
see ch. 1). 


108. HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 


There are no tactical headquarters higher than 
division in Kast Germany. The previous corps 
have been replaced by military districts, and 
probably were themselves actually more adminis- 
trative than tactical in function. When high- 
level field commands are needed for training pur- 
poses, they are formed from members of the 
staffs of the military districts. In wartime, corps 
or army field headquarters could be quickly es- 
tablished to control tactical units in combat. 


Section Ill. 
110. GENERAL 


The East German militarized security forces, 
Frontier Police (Grenzpolizei—GP) and Alert 
Police (Bereitschaftspolizei—BP), have an aggre- 
gate strength of nearly 50,000 men. Of the two 
forces, the GP is substantially the larger. 

These forces are organized into military-type 
units and are equipped with Army weapons, 
including small arms, mortars, light artillery, 
armored cars, and a few medium tanks and self- 
propelled 76-mm support guns. They are trained 
for small-unit combat, in addition to their special- 
ized security functions. Troops of both the GP 
and BP could be used in wartime to augment the 
Army ground forces, particularly for the conduct 
of security duties in rear areas. The GP also 
has a limited capability to conduct a delaying 
action at the border in event of an armed 
invasion. 


111. FRONTIER POLICE 

Recent developments of the GP have had the 
effect of increasing the force’s capability for regular 
ground combat. The GP is not designed for full- 
scale military action, however, and there has been 
no reduction of preparations for its specialized 
security functions. The basic mission of the force, 
maintaining the security of the East German 
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109. TACTICAL UNITS 


a. Line Units. All six East German line divi- 
sions have been converted to motorized rifle and 
tank type. This development, completed in 1957, 
has not yet occurred in any other Satellite force, 
although Poland, Czechoslovakia, and apparently 
Hungary, are already working in the same direc- 
tion. The former divisions included several of 
rifle and mechanized type. 

6. Other Units. The largest support unit is an 
antiaircraft artillery division assigned to home 
antiair defense. Its organization follows that of 
the Soviet PVO-type division. It is equipped 
primarily with 85- and 100-mm AA guns, of which 
there are approximately 144 in the division. 
Other separate units include regiments and bat- 
talions of various combat and service types. 
These are assigned either to the military districts 
or to GHQ. Their organization is basically 
Soviet. 


MILITARIZED SECURITY FORCES 


national frontier and the Berlin sector and zonal 
borders, remains unchanged 

The largest unit level is the brigade. Each 
brigade controls from two to four smaller units of 
less than regimental size. These are called border 
alert units (Grenzbereitschaften) and contain three 
battalions each of four companies. The brigades 
also have small support elements of both combat 
and service type. 

The GP maintains its own specialist schools, 
although selected personnel attend various schools 
maintained by Army branches. A few GP officers 
may also attend special courses in the U.S.S.R. 

In the past 2 years, combat training at the small- 
unit level has been increased. This training has 
sometimes been taken together with Army or Alert 
Police units. 

GP equipment is usually received from the 
Army, often as that equipment is replaced by 
more modern weapons. Basic arms include most 
types of infantry weapons. 


112. ALERT POLICE 


The first East German internal security force 
was activated in 1955 under the name of Interior 
Troops (Innere Truppen). The internal security 
mission previously had been performed by a large 
force of Soviet MVD troops. The Interior 
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Troops—and the Frontier Police—were subor- 
dinate to the Ministry for State Security until 
February 1957 when they were transferred to the 
Interior Ministry. Shortly thereafter, the name 
of the force was changed to Bereitschaftspolizer— 
literally, Alert Police, BP. 

The basic mission of the BP is detection and 
suppression of antiregime activity. Close liaison 
is maintained with the local civil police. The 
force is not so fully militarized as the GP but 
could provide valuable support to the Army in 
wartime, particularly in the performance of 
security duties. 

The BP is organized into nearly a dozen motor- 
ized regiments. Each has the familiar triangular 
structure and a strength of approximately 1,000 
men. The BP regiments have tactical as well as 


Section IV. 
113. INTRODUCTION 


The arms production potential of East Germany 
has not been exploited and virtually all Army 
weapons are of Soviet manufacture. The Soviets 
have supplied sufficient equipment for current 
training needs and limited replacement stocks, 
including improved types, generally before issue 
to other Satellite forces. As a result, on a man- 
for-man basis, the Army is perhaps the best 
equipped of the Satellite forces. Mobilization 
stocks are extremely limited in all major categories, 
however, and virtually none of the World War II 
German equipment is still on hand. 

Non-Soviet weapons include Czechoslovak in- 
fantry AT weapons and 85-mm field guns and 
Soviet-type medium tanks made in Poland. Both 
Czechoslovak and Polish items are available in 
only limited quantities. Major equipment de- 
ficiencies, based on estimated TOE requirements, 
include heavy tanks and heavy mortars. The 
reason for the shortage of these weapons is not 
clear. For the present, medium tanks and 120- 
mm mortars are used in their place. Require- 
ments for such weapons in wartime could quickly 
be filled, if desired, from Soviet stocks in East 
Germany or the U.S.S.R. 

The quality of available materiel is good and 
its condition at least adequate. Maintenance 
practices, standards, and capabilities are high in 
relation to those of some other Satellite armies. 
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administrative functions. They are located in 
areas, usually in or near large cities, where trouble 
is most likely to break out. 

Basic recruit training is carried out within the 
tactical units. Specialized training is given by a 
separate training regiment which conducts both 
an NCO and a junior-officer school. BP training 
includes some practice in infantry small-unit 
tactics. 

Most of the basic Soviet-type small arms and 
some heavy infantry weapons are held by the BP. 
The latter include 45- and 57-mm antitank guns 
and 82-mm mortars. A wide variety of motor 
vehicles is available, including trucks and armored 
personnel carriers. There are also specially de- 
signed vehicles for throwing water on unruly 
crowds. 


WEAPONS 


114. INFANTRY WEAPONS 


a. General. Most standard East German in- 
fantry weapons are of Soviet World-War-II type, 
although the postwar Soviet models are appearing 
in increasing numbers. Present holdings are of 
good quality and adequate for peacetime needs. 

bh. Pistols. The standard East German pistol 
is the Soviet 7.62-mm pistol TT M1933. There 
are also limited numbers of the 9-mm Makarov 
(PM) pistols (fig. 62) and 9-mm Stechkin (APS) 
machine pistols in use. Other weapons include 
older Soviet weapons and a few German Mauser, 
Sauer, Walther, and Luger types. 
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Figure 62. Soviet 9-mm Makarov Pistol. 
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c. Submachineguns. The Soviet 7.62-mm 
PPSh-41 (fig. 6, p. 14) is now limited standard, 
but still represents the bulk of SMG’s in service. 
The new Soviet 7.62-mm AK submachinegun 
(fig. 63) is being received in growing numbers. 
This weapon fires the new rimless round, 7.62-mm 
M43. 

d. Rifles. The standard shoulder arm is the 
Soviet 7.62-mm M44 carbine (fig. 7, p. 14). The 
Soviet M38 carbine and M91/30 sniper rifle of 
the same caliber are also in use. The new Soviet 
7.62-mm SKS semiautomatic carbine (fig. 63) is 
now appearing in small quantities and will eventu- 
ally replace the older weapons. 
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e. Machineguns. The standard East German 
Army machineguns are the Soviet 7.62-mm DP 
light (fig. 20, p. 29), the 7.62-mm Goryunov 
SG-43 heavy (fig. 8, p. 15), and the 12.7-mm 
DShK M38 heavy (fig. 116, p. 16). The DP isa 
light, reliable weapon that is simple to operate, 
but it has a relatively low rate of fire. The newer 
Soviet 7.62-mm RPD (fig. 63), which fires the 
new M43 rimless round, is gradually replacing 
the DP. The Goryunoy is an air-cooled, gas- 
operated weapon capable of being converted to 
antiaircraft fire by simple adjustment of the 
mount. The DShK M38 is used primarily for 
AA fire with a secondary ground-support mission. 





Figure 63. Soviet 7.62-mm Rifle Squad Weapons: 
(Left) SKS Semiautomatic Carbine. 
(Center) AK Submachinegun. 
(Right) RPD Light Machinegun. 
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The modern Soviet 14.5-mm dual-mount ZPU-2 
and quadruple-mount ZPU-4 are also on hand 
(figs. 117, p. 16, and 98, p. 40). 

f. Infantry Antitank Weapons. The principal 
infantry AT weapons are the Soviet RPG—2 (fig. 
94, p. 139) and Czechoslovak P—27 (‘‘Pancéfovka”’) 
(fig. 46, p. 70) AT grenade launchers; the Soviet 
82-mm SPG-82 AT rocket launcher; and the 
Czechoslovak 82-mm T-21 (‘‘Taragnice’’) (fig. 47, 
p. 70), the Soviet 82-mm B-—10 (fig. 118, p. 162), 
and the Soviet 107-mm B-11 (fig. 95, p. 139) 
recoilless AT guns. 

g. Grenades. East German hand grenades are 
of Soviet World War II types. They include the 
RG-—42 offensive and F-1 defensive grenades, 
the RPG—40 AT hand grenade, and the RPG—43 
and RPG-6 HEAT grenades. No rifle grenades 
are in service. Some of the new postwar Soviet 
hand grenades are probably being received in 
limited quantities. 

h. Mortars. The East German Army has the 
Soviet 82-mm M41, M43, and M37 (fig. 21, 
p. 29) and the 120-mm M43 and M38 (fig. 9, p. 15) 
mortars in regular use. The 82-mm pieces are 
drop-fired; the 120-mm is muzzle-loaded and can 
be either trigger or drop-fired. Adequate num- 
bers of both types of mortars are available. 


115. ARTILLERY 


a. General. Virtually all East German artillery 
is of Soviet type. It includes many models cur- 
rently standard in the Soviet Army as well as 
some older pieces. Quantities available are ade- 
quate for present needs. Weapons calibers range 
from 37-mm to 152-mm. 

b. Field. The standard light field gun is the 
Soviet 85-mm field gun D-—44 (fig. 10, p. 16), although 
a few Czechoslovak 85-mm M52 guns (fig. 48, 
p.71) are alsoin service. Both are effective modern 
dual-purpose field/AT guns of similar performance 
and fire the same ammunition. The D—44 is 
eradually replacing the older.Soviet 76-mm field 
oun M42 (fig. 81, p. 118). The Soviet 122-mm 
howitzer M38 (fig. 11, p. 16) is also a standard 
piece. Limited quantities of the Soviet 152-mm 
gun-howitzer M37 (fig. 96, p. 139) and howitzer 
M43 (fig. 121, p. 163) are also available to Hast 
German troops. 

c. Antitank. The most numerous antitank 
guns are the Soviet 45-mm M42 (fig. 24, p. 31) and 
57-mm M43 (fig. 12, p. 17) weapons. Both have 
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limited effectiveness against modern armor. The 
Soviet-type 76-mm and 85-mm and Czechoslovak 
85-mm field guns, as well as the Soviet antiair- 
craft guns, are also used in the antitank role. 
The Soviet 85-mm auxiliary-propelled AT gun 
(fig. 97, p. 140) is gradually replacing the towed 
45- and 57-mm guns, providing greater ease and 
speed of tactical movement. The infantry recoil- 
less guns discussed above are also employed as 
antitank weapons. 

d. Antiaircraft. The standard East German 
antiaircraft weapons are the Soviet 37-mm M39 
light (fig. 25, p. 31) and the 85-mm M39 medium 
(fig. 13, p. 17) antiaircraft guns. A limited num- 
ber of the more modern Soviet 57-mm S—60 light 
(fig. 64) and 100-mm KS-19 medium (fig. 99, 
p. 140) AA guns have also been received; they 
will ultimately replace the older 37- and 85-mm 
pieces. In addition, some East German Army 
units are now being equipped with the modern 
Soviet 57-mm_ self-propelled twin antiaircraft 
ouns. 


116. ARMOR 


a. Tanks. The Army is well supplied with the 
older Soviet T-34 (85) medium tanks, as well as 
some of Polish manufacture (fig. 102, p. 141). 
Several hundred of the more modern and highly 
effective T—54 medium tanks (fig. 14, p. 18) have 
also been received. The latter weapon, armed 
with a high-performance 100-mm gun, is steadily 
replacing the T-34. Relatively small numbers of 
JS-2, and perhaps JS-1, Soviet heavy tanks (fig. 
84, p. 120) are also available. So far as is known, 
however, no JS-3 or T-10 Soviet heavy tanks 
have been acquired. Small numbers of the new 
Soviet PT—76 amphibious light tank (fig. 65) are 
available. This tank mounts a 76-mm gun. 

b. Assault Guns. The East Germans possess 
quantities of most types of Soviet assault guns. 
These include the SU-76 support gun (fig. 122, 
p. 163) and the SU-85 (fig. 66), SU-100 (for a 
Czechoslovak version of which, see fig. 54, p. 73), 
and JSU-122 (fig. 15, p. 18) assault guns. No 
JSU-152’s have yet been identified. These self- 
propelled assault guns are in process of being 
phased out of Army units as greater numbers of 
tanks are received. Some of these weapons are 
being turned over to the militarized security 
forces. 
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Figure 64. Soviet 57-mm Antiaircraft Gun S-60. 


Figure 65. Soviet PT-76 Amphibious Tank. 
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c. Armored Personnel Carriers. Both of the 
Soviet carriers, the BTR—40 (fig. 101, p. 141) and 
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the BTR-152 (fig. 16, p. 19), are in use by Hast 
German troops. 


Figure 66. Soviet SU-85 Assault Gun. 


Section V. EQUIPMENT 


117. TRANSPORTATION. ‘ 


a. General. Military trucks and other vehicles 
are produced on a substantial scale in Kast Ger- 
many. Some of the equipment available to the 
Army is of Soviet design, however. Maintenance 
standards and practices are relatively high and 
the bulk of the motor transportation equipment 
is in good condition. Sufficient spare parts are on 
hand for peacetime needs. Although equipment 
holdings have been increasing steadily, they re- 
main below estimated TOE requirements. 

b. Trucks. Several trucks of local production 
are now standard. These include the 2-ton 
Garant-30K (fig. 67), the 4-ton Horch H3A (fig. 
68), the 5%-ton Horch G-—5 (fig. 69), and the 6)- 
ton Horch H-6. Soviet types that are standard 
include the 2%-ton GAZ-51, the 4%-ton ZIS—150, 
and the 5-ton ZIS—151 (fig. 17, p. 19). Modifica- 
tions of these vehicles have been employed in such 
diversified roles as mobile repair shops, panel 
trucks, petroleum tankers, and prime movers. 
Some new East German vehicles may also be 

! Cargo capacities are given here in approximate U.S. short-ton equiva- 


lents, rather than the larger .metric-ton units wnich are frequently encoun- 
tered elsewhere. 


forthcoming, including improved 4-ton models 
and replacements for the H-6. 

The chief jeep-type vehicle is the East German 
¥.ton P2M (fig. 70), which has an amphibious 
version, the P2S (fig. 71). Small numbers of 
Soviet “jeeps’’ are also available, including the 
GAZ-67B, GAZ-69 (fig. 117; p. 161), and the 
GAZ-46 (MAV, an amphibious version of the 
GAZ-69) (fig. 123, p. 164). 

c. Tractors. Small numbers of Soviet tracked 
prime movers are in use.» These include the full- 
tracked YA-12, YA—13, and AT-S (fig. 109, p. 143) 
models. Other vehicles probably in use as prime 
movers include the Soviet S-80 and East German 
KS 07 and K30 general-purpose tractors. 

d. Other Vehicles. The most commonly used 
staff car is the Soviet GAZ-M20 Pobeda. Several 
other types of cars, of both Soviet and Kast 
German manufacture, are also in use. Motor- 
cycles of Czechoslovak, Soviet, and Kast German 
types are standard. 

The Army has a limited number of several 
types of tracked and wheeled amphibious vehicles. 
Of these, only the P2S mentioned above is of 
East German manufacture. The Soviet GAZ-46 
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Figure 67. East German Garant~30K 2-ton Truck, 4x4. 


and BAY (fig. 124, p. 164) wheeled amphibious 
trucks and the K-61 full-tracked amphibious car- 
rier (fig. 108, p. 143) are available. The BAV 
resembles the U.S. World-War-II DUKW. The 
BAV and K-61 are used for carrying both cargo 
and personnel. 


118. SIGNAL 


a. General. Radio communication is being in- 
creasingly employed in the place of wire means, 
Avail- 


thus improving field mobility capabilities. 





Figure 68. East German H3A 4-ton Truck. 
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able signal equipment includes both Soviet and 
East German items. In general, it is not signifi- 
cantly advanced over World-War-II standards. 
The only significant recent improvement has been 
the increased mobility afforded by the installation 
of many different radio and wire-equipment items. 

Fixed signal communications are well estab- 
lished from GHQ down to regiment level. They 
rely chiefly on teletypewriter and telephone cir- 
cuits operated largely over the civil communica- 
tions network. Radio communications backup is 
provided at every echelon. 

Radio equipment consists primarily of familiar 
Soviet types or of comparable items produced in 
East Germany. Some newer Soviet radio equip- 
ment, such as the ‘‘R—100 series,”’ is being intro- 
duced gradually. 

Military radio communication in Kast Germany 
employs either continuous wave or amplitude 
modulation voice transmission. There are no FM 
tactical radio sets known to be in use. 

b. Ground and Vehicular Radio Sets. The most 
widely used radio sets within Army infantry and 
artillery units are the FK-1 and FK-la. They 
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Figure 69. East German G-5 51%-ton Truck, 6x6. 


are comparable to the Soviet RBM-1 set, which 
is also used, along with the RBM-5, in artillery, 
signal, and other units. Various other sets 
include the East German FK 3.5 and the Soviet 
9—RS, 10-RK, and 10-RT. 

c. Mobile Radio Stations. The East Germans 
have produced several items of this category, 
including the FK—50, FK-500, and EK-1. Major 
Soviet items include the old RSB and the newer 
R-118, as well as the RAF and KW_-M. 

d. Radio Relay Stations. Only one operational 
radio relay equipment is used, the East German 
multichannel UHF radio relay transmitter-re- 
ceiver, RVG—902E. 

e. Ware. Nearly all wire equipment now used is 
produced in East Germany. Most items are close 
copies of Soviet World War II equipment. The 
quality of most equipment is good and supplies 
are adequate for peacetime training and opera- 
tional needs. There has been a marked trend 
toward increasing vehicular installations, particu- 
larly for regimental and higher-unit switchboards. 

Teletypewriters are used from GHQ to regi- 
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mental headquarters within the Army for fixed 
communications. In the field, they are not used 
below division. 


119. ENGINEER 


a. General. The bulk of available engineer 
equipment is Soviet-produced. Operating plants 
within Kast Germany are, however, capable of 
providing adequate quantities of explosives and 
detonators for peacetime requirements. 

6. Mine Warfare. Most mine warfare equip- 
ment is Soviet, and that produced locally is of 
Soviet design. Principal holdings include the 
Soviet metallic TM-—41 and wooden TMD-B anti- 
tank mines, and the shrapnel POMZ-2 wooden 
antipersonnel PMD-6 mines. The Army em- 
phasizes mechanical and possibly explosive meth- 
ods of minefield breaching, and mechanical mine 
dispensing. Field-improvised, electrically-deto- 
nated bangalore torpedoes and artillery fire are also 
employed for clearing minefields. 

c. Bridging. Engineer units are equipped with 
bridging and stream-crossing equipment mostly 
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Figure 70. East German P2M Command/Reconnaissance Car. 


of Soviet origin. Major items include the Soviet 
MPK flotation suit, LMN pneumatic reconnais- 
sance boats, NDL-10 pneumatic assault boats, 
DL-10 folding plywood assault boats, TZI foot- 
bridges, DPL light wooden ponton bridges, and 
TMP and TPP heavy ponton bridges. German- 
manufactured items include BMK-90 powerboats, 
assault -boat motors M39, 2-man pneumatic recon- 
naissance boats, and RMM-4 portable steel 
bridges. 

Three new bridging items have reportedly been 
tested: a plastic treadway ponton bridge, a truck- 
laid treadway bridge, and a T-34-tank-launched 
scissors bridge. Development of an amphibian 
bridge somewhat similar to the French class 50 is 
believed underway. 


d. Construction. Available construction equip- 
ment is mostly of Soviet origin, although some of 
domestic manufacture and even some of World 
War II German type is in use. Soviet-made equip- 
ment includes truck-mounted cranes, tractors, 
bulldozers, crane-shovels, graders, scrapers, trench- 
ing machines, road roliers, concrete mixers, and 
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stone crushing and screening plants. Domestically 
produced items include truck-mounted cranes, 
tractors, road rollers, trenching machines, and 
piledrivers. 


e. Infrared. East Germany conducts consider- 
able research, development, and production of 
infrared equipment. This probably is a continua- 
tion of World War II German efforts in the fields 
of near- and far-infrared development. 





Figure 71. 


East German P2S Amphibious Jeep. 
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120. CHEMICAL 


East German chemical warfare munitions, doc- 
trine, and training are primarily defensive, al- 
though recent developments indicate offensive 
chemical warfare preparations may be given more 
prominence. Available munitions to conduct 
toxic chemical warfare are limited. Flame 
weapons are scarce and consist chiefly of German 
World War II types of relatively short range. 
Smoke munitions in all basic categories are avail- 
able in good quantity. Defensive materiel, includ- 
ing detection and decontamination equipment, 
protective masks, and clothing, ranges from good 
to excellent in quality. Individual protective kits 
are adequate for use against all agents except the 
nerve gases. 


121. MEDICAL 
The East Germans have a good capability for the 
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122. UNIFORMS 

a. General. On 18 January 1956, when the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR) officially 
established the National People’s Army, it also 
formally approved new uniforms, ranks, and 
insignia. Although the new uniforms were not 
officially adopted until that time, they were intro- 
duced in some of the units of the former Garri- 
soned People’s Police (KVP) in late 1954. The 
former olive-drab uniforms were still worn on 
duty by some personnel as late as mid-1957. 

The East German uniforms, ranks, and insignia 
generally resemble those of the German Army in 
World War II, although several former ranks are 
now missing. The same general designs are used 
and the basic color corresponds to that of the 
German uniforms introduced in the latter stages 
of World War II. The current slate-like color 
called “stone-gray”’ (stengrau) is in contrast to 
the greenish “‘field-gray” (feldgrau) used early in 
the war. 

Uniforms are divided into three categories: 
field-service, semidress, and dress. East German 
Army uniforms are illustrated in figure 72. 

b. Freld-Service. 

(1) Officers. This uniform consists of the 
following items: field cap; steel helmet or 
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production of medical equipment. Based upon 
their past knowledge in the field of medical optical 
equipment, they have expanded production of 
this type of equipment. It is of a good quality. 
Other medical equipment is produced, including 
surgical instruments and complicated “electronic 
medical equipment. This equipment is of a 
reasonable quality and is produced’ in ‘sufficient 
quantity to permit export. 

Despite the relatively favorable position of 
East Germany in the medical equipment field, it 
is in a poor position in regard to medical man- 
power. ‘Training of medical personnel was dis- 
rupted by World War II and has not been suc- 
cessfully reinstituted. A certain amount of train- 
ing is going on, but the resultant product is 
inferior in quality and inadequate in quantity. 
The shortage is compounded by the defection of 
East German physicians to the West. 


UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA, AND DECORATIONS 


service cap; service coat; breeches; boots 
and a black belt with double-prong bar 
buckle. In winter, an overcoat is worn. 
Both the service coat and the overcoat 
have dark gray collars. 

(2) Enlisted men. This uniform is similar to 
that worn by officers, with the following 
exceptions: a garrison cap 1s substituted 
for the service cap; the collar of the 
service coat is stone-gray rather thao 
dark-gray; trousers are worn in lieu of 
breeches; and the belt has a solid silver- 
colored buckle embossed with the em- 
blem of the ‘(German Democratic Re- 
public.” 


c. Semidress. 

(1) Officers. Formally entitled the ‘‘walking- 
out”? uniform, this uniform consists of 
a service cap, dress coat (similar to the 
service coat), trousers, and shoes. The 
coat has a dark-gray collar. General 
officers wear a dress coat which is 
double-breasted and has an open roll 
collar, but which is otherwise similar to 
the single-breasted dress coat. A white 
shirt and black tie are worn by general 
officers. 
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FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, OFFICERS FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, WINTER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, 
Major , Infantry Shown ENLISTED MEN ALL RANKS 
Sergeant, Artillery Shown Captain, Rear Services Shown 





SEMI-DRESS UNIFORM, OFFICERS DRESS UNIFORM, 
Major, Artillery Shown ENLISTED MEN 


Private, Infantry Shown 


ENLISTED MEN GENERAL OFFICERS OTHER OFFICERS AND 
i ENLISTED MEN 





fy 





é AS ae 
aT Ncuiy! Ree 





BELT BUCKLE SERVICE CAP DEVICE AND ORNAMENTATION GARRISON AND FIELD 
CAP DEVICE 


Figure 72. East German Army Uniforms. 
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(2) Enlisted men. The semidress uniform 
for enlisted men is the same as that 
worn by officers, except that a belt is 
worn with the coat and boots are worn 
instead of shoes. 

d. Dress. 

(1) Officers. Formally called the “parade” 
uniform, this uniform differs from the 
semidress uniform in that breeches, 
boots, and a dress belt and dagger are 
worn. Officers of honor guard com- 
panies carry a saber. 

(2) Enlisted men. The dress uniform is the 
same as the semidress uniform except 
that the steel helmet is substituted for 
the service cap. 

e. Work. <A stone-gray work uniform, which 
has the same general design and insignia as the 
field-service uniform, is worn for summer and 
fatigue duty. The-coat is generally worn with 
the collar open. A garrison cap, breeches, leather 
waist belt, and boots complete the ensemble. 

ft. Women. Limited information is available on 
the new uniforms for female personnel. The 
service coat has an open roll collar, is of the double- 
breasted type, and buttons on the left side (instead 
of the right side, as for male personnel). A white 
shirt and black tie are worn with the coat. Other 
components of the field-service uniform probably 
include a beret or garrison cap, skirt, stockings, 
shoes, and belt. Semidress and dress uniforms 
require a similar type of coat and possibly a 
service cap. 

g. Special. 

(1) Armored. ‘Tank personnel wear a black 
soft crash helmet and olive-drab or stone- 
gray coveralls, both resembling Soviet 
types. In winter, a two-piece padded 
-uniform is sometimes worn. 

(2) Motorcyclists. In summer, motorcyclists 
wear a black rigid crash helmet, goggles, 
stone-gray rubberized coveralls, and 
boots. Additional winter items include a 
black, leather helmet worn under the 
crash helmet, a stone-gray short jacket 
worn over the-coveralls, and gloves with 
large gauntlets. 7 

(3) Truck drivers: and mechanics. Truck 
drivers generally wear a two-piece denim 
suit, with garrison cap, belt, and boots. 
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Vehicle maintenance shop personnel wear 
a garrison cap and coveralls. 


(4) Paratroopers. The jump uniform consists 
of a padded helmet, goggles, coveralls, 
jump boots, and leather gloves. 


(5) Other. During extreme winter weather, 
troops on guard duty wear a sheepskin 
overcoat with the pelt leather exposed 
on the outside, a wool toque under the 
field cap, and sometimes felt boots. All 
personnel wear a stone-gray rubberized 
raincape with detachable hood. Camou- 
flage coveralls with an attached hood 
and with mottled patterns of green and 
light and dark brown colors are worn by 
infantry, artillery, and reconnaissance 
troops during summer tactical exercises. 
A white camouflage suit has been in use 
by ski troops, and other personnel as 
directed, during winter. The militarized 
Frontier Police and Alert Police are 
converting to uniforms similar to those 
worn by Army personnel. 


123. INSIGNIA 


a. Grade. 


(1) General. Grade is indicated on _ the 
shoulderboards of officers and enlisted 
men. The traditional four-pointed star 
(often called a “‘pip’’) continues to desig- 
nate field and company-grade officers and 
the higher NCO grades as was customary 
during World War II. General officers’ 
grades are indicated by five-pointed 
stars. In addition, sleeve insignia are 
used to denote grade on special items of 
clothing when shoulderboards are not 
worn. The number and position of stars 
used to indicate grade for officers and 
enlisted men are illustrated in figure 73. 

(2) Officers. General officers’ grades are 
identified by silver stars on gold- and 
silver-colored plaited braid on a red back- 
eround. Field-grade officers have gold 
stars on silver-colored plaited braid on a 
background in the branch of service color. 
Company-grade officers have gold stars 
on a silver-colored braided background 
with piping in the branch of service color. 
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ARMY GENERAL COLONEL GENERAL LIEUTENANT GENERAL MAJOR GENERAL 





COLONEL LIEUTENANT COLONEL MAJOR 
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MASTER SERGEANT SERGEANT Ist CLASS SERGEANT SPECIALIST PRIVATE Ist CLASS PRIVATE 
(Frontier Police) (Signal) (Engineers and (Armored) (Artillery) (Infantry) 
Technical Troops) 


Figure 73. East German Insignia of Grade. 
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(3) Enlisted men. The shoulderboards worn 
by enlisted men have a background in the 
color of the uniform. Grade is indicated 
by silver stripes, silver braid, and four- 
pointed stars. Noncommissioned officers 
also wear a silver trim around the edge of 
the collar on both their service and dress 
coats. 

(4) Sleeve insignia. Sleeve grade imsignia 
resembling German World War I types 
are sometimes worn’on coveralls and on 
other special clothing on which shoulder- 
boards are not worn. The insignia con- 
sist of horizontal silver or white bars 
(about 4 inches long and one-half inch 
wide) which are sewed on midway be- 
tween the shoulder and the elbow. 

bh. Branch. Branch of service is indicated by 
use of color. Branch color is displayed by all per- 
sonnel, except general officers who wear red. 
Shoulderboards have colored piping or back- 
eround. 

All ranks wear piping on the sleeve cuffs of dress 
coats and on the crown seam and upper edge of the 
cap band of service caps. Officers also wear 
piping on the collar and sleeve cuffs of the service 
coat; on the collar of the dress coat; on the crown 
seam of field caps; and on the outer seams of 
breeches and trousers. Branch colors are as 


follows: 
Irnrantey i. eo ee _. White 
PRINGLE ooo eke eee ee Red 
PAPIMNOLOU. © ne Cee ee eS Pink 
Engineers and Technical Troops-.- Black 
Signal__-...--==-----1-=-+-=--=- Yellow 
Boar pervices 8. See Dark Green 
Frontier Police. 2-25-23 a2: 2-2-+ Light Green 
ere POUCG. 2S. Ak aes Light Green 


All personnel wear tabs. with stripes in the 
branch color on both the collar and cufis of dress 
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coats. Collar tabs are worn on service coats. 
Collar, cuff, and sleeve insignia are illustrated in 
figure 74. 

c. Specialist. An announcement on 17 De- 
cember 1957 stated that specialist insignia are to 
be conferred on Army enlisted personnel who have 
been trained in a specialty of their branch but 
who are assigned to units of other branches in 
specialist capacities. These insignia closely re- 
semble the German specialist badges of World 


War II. The announced specialist badges depict 
the following symbols: 
Tankman.--s--- Pank 
Reconnaissance Armored ear and arrow 
Scout. 
Drivers. oe Winged wheel 
Radioman =s2—=- 22 1 lightning flash 
Radio Repairman_ 6 lightning flashes radiating from 
a circle. 
Engineer Radar- 3 lightning flashes, radio wave, 
man. and arrow. 
Engineer Assault- Helm and anchor 
Boat Helms- 
man 
Ordnance man___- Crossed guns 
Pyrotechnician____ Gothic “F”’ (for F euerwerker) 
Medical Corps- Staff and serpent 
man 
Musician -__------ Lyre 
d. Other. Sleeve insignia are used to indicate 


length of service and the First Sergeant position. 
Silver chevrons indicate length of service. As- 
signment of personnel as First Sergeant is shown 
by a silver band just above each sleeve cuff. 


124. DECORATIONS 


Detailed information on the basis for conferring 
East German decorations and awards is not avail- 
able. However, the established decorations and 
awards include those listed below and illustrated 
in figure 75. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS 


FIELD AND COMPANY 
GRADE OFFICERS 


(Rear Services shown) 


ENLISTED MEN 


(Armored shown) 





3 YEARS SERVICE 
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COLLAR TABS 





SLEEVE INSIGNIA 





3 YEARS SERVICE 


Figure 74. East German Collar, Cuff, and Sleeve Insignia. 
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CUFF TABS 











Ist SERGEANT 
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~ MEDAL FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE MEDAL FOR FAITHFUL SERVICE BADGE FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE NATIONAL PEOPLE'S ARMY IN THE NATIONAL PEOPLE'S ARMY IN THE NATIONAL PEOPLE'S ARMY 








ORDER OF KARL MARX ORDER FOR SERVICE BADGE FOR VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
TO THE FATHERLAND IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 





BADGE FOR EXEMPLARY BADGE FOR OUTSTANDING BADGE FOR OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE ACHIEVEMENTS (KVP) ATHLETIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
(KVP) 


Figure 75. East German Decorations and Awards. 
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Section VII. GLOSSARY OF MILITARY TERMS 


Military terms used by the East German Army 
‘onform, in general, to those used by the German 
Army of World War II, with a few additions and 
nodifications reflecting Communist ideology and 
Soviet organizational influence. 

Only those compounded words most frequently 
nceountered are included in the present glossary. 
(The German habit of putting two or more nouns 
ogether to form a single compound noun makes 
ossible many more combinations than are listed 
ere. Such words often contain a connecting 
etter “‘s” or “n.’’ For example, an Aufkldrungsab- 
eilung is a reconnaissance battalion; a Waffen- 
verkstatt 1s a workshop for repair of weapons. 
Jsers should look up such words under both 
omponents (Aufkidrung and Abteilung; Waffe and 
Verkstatt). 


A 
\bteilung____________._ branch (of an office); battalion 
(artillery, armor, signal 
troops). 
SO Welte .. ees. el 2 defense; counterintelligence 
eae ne er office 
RPE ee ee a attack 
CWAPCer - = ee candidate, aspirant 
GUIDES a ee er army, armed forces 
irmeegeneral_ = - oS army general 
Pree hOrpae. 20. LL army corps 
PEENGIIOs eee eee artillery 
epee eee ee doctor (medical) 
PUrsaran es SS reconnaissance; intelligence 
PURDEOUIN ce SUL Ee training 
Lusriistung_ -___-_- SAS attest equipment 
B 
SUMO ere. te ae, 2 battalion (infantry, engineers) 
PUGET IC = ies ee ect ae = battery 
ODay lees, OO construction; structure 
SaUCEUDDEeN= 2.25 construction troops 
TDG hci ON Te Ee eee Se official; civil servant 
EPORTIVUIN oo fortification 
pereltschait. Le readiness, preparedness; Alert 
unit. 
ereitschaftspolizei______ Alert Police 
POSRGZUMO es ee) garrison, crew 
SOS WALI ae al ne occupation (of a place or terri- 
tory). 
etriebsstof________.___ fuel 
Pe WEEE TTUE TER cone ar armament 
AGLORY O(c lee ee ee a bomb 
pombenflugzeug_________ bomber aircraft 
IGN en brigade 
Dive ST ee eee bridge 


C 
CREE A. Wit de are ee chief (of an office, staff, etc.) 
chemische Truppen____-_- chemical troops 
D 
CU GUS 7s ne POR ae Cece services 
Dienststelle: ec 4 ee agency; military unit or or- 
ganization. 
DIViSiONe visas eee division 
DOT RNG ot aera! wane wire 
E 
Banheit< 2); ee. tee unit (usually company-level) 
Binkreisting ae encirclement 
Hisenbahn.senee = re railroad 
Entaktivierung___._____- decontamination (radiological) 
Pnteirtnne ss oe ee ee decontamination 
ey 25 1p foe eee Deen ees eee el replacement 
ersturimens..-. eee ae to take by storm 
Btap pero 5 eae eee communications zone 
F 
Fahnenjunker__________- officer candidate (junior) 
Pahnrigh 25. osec see officer candidate (senior) 
LONG gs -1 5 nee Be bicycle 
Balischirm: 2 22> eS parachute 
Fallschirmjager________- paratrooper 
eins 2o0 eer enemy 
1) (aye a A See eR field (of battle) 
Feldkanoneé.2 222. field gun 
ROL DOSt ss 6 to ee ee Se army postal service 
Feldpostnummer__-_-___-_- APO number 
Heldwebels. 2-7 sergeant first class 
Pedveug PONS ess . ordnance 
Pernschreiber:. =-=-= telegraph, teletype 
Mernsprecher.2 = 2.220 2 telephone 
MOSHING ee Ce ae fortress 
Feuerleitung? 2. fire control 
Feuerwerker____________ ordnance technician 
Fiskartilerie = oe. antiaircraft artillery 
Flakvierling= 233.2 quadruple-mount antiaircraft 
gun (20-mm). 
Flammenwerfer -_ - --_---- flamethrower 
Fliegerabwehr__________- antiaircraft defense 
Fliegerabwehrkanone____ antiaircraft gun 
Miueplate. 0a ee ae airfield 
Phigseug: se es aircraft 
Friedensstarke - - - _- _.... peacetime strength 
Friedensstarkenachweis___ peacetime table of organization 
Pulrany 50. we eee leadership; command 
EA Gh ed aes, Tene. Se OO radio 
Un ker. See eee radio operator; private (signal 
troops). 
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G 
Gassohuteo. 2-5. sek antigas protection 
Gebirgsartillerie______- ~~ mountain artillery 
Gebirgsjager.223 23 22-2... mountain infantryman 
CP RTC) 0) Reale SR aa RS combat; fire fight 
Grefreitele aio ee oe private first class 
Gegenangriff___...------ counterattack 
GESeNBUOSS..8 = ote At counter blow 
(Gegnense ues tele tL ss opponent 
Generalin see se general officer 
Generalinspekteur - -_-- ~~ - inspector general 
Generalkommando____-_. corps headquarters 
Generalleutnant______-_-- lieutenant general (two-star) 
Generalmaior.< 2. 2: -2 major general (one-star) 
Generaloberst_-_..-.----- colonel general (three-star) 
Generaistab 2% 2.82 22 << general staft; general staff corps 
Gerchuts- 5. 2-2 se... artillery piece 
Geschwacer..-* 2s wing (aviation) 
Gewenra. se0 ta ens rifle 
Cranage io. Soles shell 
Granatwerfer- _....----- mortar 
Grenadier .o 2. 2. 2 infantryman; private (infantry) 
Grenzpolizei_.....-.-.-- Frontier Police 
Grin peme seth oe squad; group (aviation); sec- 
tion (of an office). 
Gruppenkommando. -_---- army group headquarters 
H 
Handgranate_____._----- hand grenade 
EPA DILZOc) fea ee TSS howitzer 
Hauptabteilung--.-___-- main branch (of an office) 
Hauptfeldwebel- -_-_------ first sergeant 
beauptmaenn 3). 32555... t captain - 
Hauptquartier.-__..--_--- general headquarters 
Hauptverwaltung_-___- ~~~ main directorate 
Hauptwachtmeister__- -_-__ first sergeant (artillery, 
cavalry). 
PaCRY eeen ame ee Sa” army (overall) 
Heereseinheit__-...----- GHQ unit 
Heeresgruppe-_--_------- army group 
I 
N32) Lo a Ee I ee hedgehog (position with all- 
round defense). 
Intanteries so 22. S22 Se infantry 
Infanteriegeschtitz____~__ infantry howitzer 
Inpvenieur = os ees. LY engineer (civil or mechanical) 
Pnspekteurs..- 32s 2.2 inspector 
IMBPEKUON: 22> 23 Se 3S inspectorate 
J 
Jagdflugzeug____.._.__-- fighter aircraft 
Je ae Ge 2 light infantryman; private 


(light infantry); fighter air- 
craft; hunter. 


Jaigerregiment__________- light infantry regiment 

K 
KeACers ee. Se ee Se personnel; cadre 
ANON © ee he i fight, battle; combat 
Kampfflugzeug_________~ bomber aircraft 
Kampfgruppe- --_-------- battle group; small task force 
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WANONG 255.55 See see eee gun 
Wanonier 32.6 ee gunner; private (artillery) 
IWATADINCGT:2.2 555. 3 ae carbine 
Kasernierte Volkspolizei_. Garrisoned People’s Police 
Kavalleriec ==. sa cavalry 
Kernwaffenkrieg________-_ nuclear war 
Kommandantur_-________ area (or sector) headquarters 
KOMmMmMandeur. oo) ee commander (battalion to divi- 
sion). 
Kommandierender Gene- corps commander 
ral. 
MOMManGOs eee ae eee headquarters; detachment 
Mompanies 22 so<2. company 
Kompaniechef -__ _-_-__-- company commander 
HOPS. see eee corps 
Kradschotze2 - 22s motorcycle rifleman 
Kraftfahrpark___._._..... motor vehicle park 
Krattrahrerss 2. oe motor vehicle driver 
Kraturanrneds = serene. motorcycle 
Krafttabrzeug! 23 - motor vehicle 
Krattwacen>.s5 2 es oe automobile 
Krankenpfleger_.___----- nurse 
Krankentrager ---.------ stretcher bearer 
US ct a ee eer er war 
Kriesiiibrung==-2--=228 conduct of war 
Kriegsgefangener _ - _-__-_-- prisoner of war 
Kriegslazarett___....---- base hospital 
Kriegsmarine -__.-------- navy 
ITIESRpPIArren = se =e chaplain 
Kriegsstarkes =.= 22 wartime strength 
Kriegsstirkenachweis____ wartime table of organization 
Kiistenartillerie— __-_--_--- coast artillery 
L 
Lefevre satus oe a carriage 
Lagesnc2 sss cs eee situation 
Lager aves se eee oe depot, warehouse 
Landstreitkrafte___--_---- land forces 
handsturm==222-. =o reserve category aged 45-55 
Landwehr 2222 Ses reserve category aged 35-45; 
militia. 
Liangerdienender - - - - ~~ -- reenlistee; extended service 
soldier. 
Lastkraftwagen--__.---- truck 
Dazaretts- 20.2" Se ckee military hospital 
Lebreang 3s tee course (of instruction) 
Lehrregiment- --..------ demonstration regiment 
leichte Artillerie_..._..-- light artillery 
Leutnanv.=260e second lieutenant 
Lichtmessgerat__-....--- flash-ranging apparatus 
Luttkriee= 5-2 se Se air warfare 
Luttpolizei-cs:e sear ease Air Police 
LUitscbute= <2 eae oe civil air defense 
Luftstreitkrafte......-.- air forces 
Luftverteidigung_ —___-_-_ air defense 
uttw atte a 2 kes ce air force 
M 
Madi. 2s cee eee major 
Mannschaft____________-_ crew (of a weapon); rank and 
file. 
Maschinengewehr - - - - - - - machinegun 
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Maschinenpistole__-_-_-___- submachinegun 
mechanisiert.= 2255S mechanized 
MSNtATaTZOs 0-2 0 So medical officer 
Militaérverwaltung_ -~-_- ~~ military administration 
IWETie nee cecal MN WeeP oc mine 
POLST Scie ae acs ek ees artillery-type mortar; heavy 
howitzer. 
MOLTOKISICrS 2 motorized 
MUGS Ue 2 ee Se ammunition 
N 
NAP ATICUDS eee = ss Sess Se item of information; report 
Naehrichten =. 03 ok information; news; intelligence 
Nachrichtenabteilung_.__ signal battalion 
Nachrichtendienst______- secret intelligence service 
Nachrichtentruppen_ - _ _- signal troops 
Nachrichtenverbindun- signal cocatimmunions 
gen. 
INA GSC tees supply; supplies 
INGDeb Se SPs et fog; smoke 
Nebeltruppen-_-___-_---_-- chemical warfare troops 
Nebelwerfer. _______--__- smoke-shell projector; chemical 
mortar; multiple rocket 
launcher. 
O 
Jberbefehlshaber_-----_- commander (army or army 
eTroup). 
Oberfeldwebel___________ master sergeant 
Oberleutnant. —__.-.-_--- first heutenant 
Oeste oe colonel 
Oberstleutnant_____-_--- lieutenant colonel 
Oberwachtmeister __-__-_- master sergeant (artillery, cav- 
alry). 
JiR Abit eee eee ete officer 
P 
Letitia: oe of a Meee re a er antitank ‘artillery 
PADTCl ore Gee ke armor 
Panzerabteilung_________ tank battalion 
Panzerabwebr__...=2- i. antitank defense 
Panzerabwehrkanone____ antitank gun 
Panzeraufklarung_______._ armored reconnaissance 
Panzerraust.—- =: S22 4252 recoilléss, single-shot antitank 
weapon. 
Panzergrenadier_-_____- ~~ armored infantryman 
Panzer avers 2c 20. 2a antitank (adjective); tank de- 
stroyer. 
Panzerkampfwagen_- ----- tank 
Panzertruppen.-_......-- armored troops 
|EjeTshe te A a ee oe army engineer; private (en- 
gineers). 
|Pvesa it army engineers 
LECESU TG] (ohh aaeseeiee eve eee See ae pistol 
PONEKUMUN eae See political indoctrination 
Q 
Quartiermeister __ ___-__- _ supply and administrative of- 
ficer. 
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R 
aoa a ee ee bicycle (adjective) 
MAMCLG2 Se etree oe rocket 
Raketenrohts222. 222-255 rocket launcher 
Regiment 24 oo Sos. See regiment 
Reiter. oe ee es horse cavalryman; private 
(cavalry). 
Rittmeisters: 2 sus. os captain (cavalry) 
Riickwartige Dienste_-____ rear services 
S 
Sanitaétsdienst_________-_- medical service 
Sanitatstruppen--_-_____- medical service troops 
Schallmessgerat_________ sound-ranging apparatus 
Schartschuvze--< 2258) 232 marksman; sharpshooter 
Scheinwerfer___________- searchlight 
penlschts 22a ek Ce Bee battle 
ORO oe ree ee school 
Sentze Bhs ee hoe rifleman; private (infantry) 
Schiitzenkompanie____-__ rifle company 
SCR WACTONS . Utero troop (cavalry) 
schwere Artillerie________ medium artillery 
Seepolzel. 2 oe) 2 ee _ Sea Police 
Seestreitkréfte_________- sea forces 
sehr schwere Artillerie.____ heavy artillery 
selbstfahrend__—_------- self-propelled 
Selbstfahrlafette_.......- self-propelled carriage 
MICNCrUnG 2 22 = security (of a position, etc.) 
o,8) Cs eR ae ree ea eee a military pay 
SOMSat ic). 5, fos ee ee soldier; private 
Sonderkommando-_-_-_-_-_-- special task force 
PDAUtTUPD-s22 256-2 ee patrol 
Sprengmittel_...=--..--_ explosive 
OtADect acca ee ee staff; headquarters 
Stabsfeldwebel________-- master sergeant 
Stabsgefreiter____..----- enlisted specialist 
Stabsoffizier____________ staff officer; field-grade officer 
Stabswachtmeister___..._._ master sergeant (artillery, cav- 
alry). 
Stately eee Aa ee echelon; detachment; squad- 
ron (aviation). 
SuandorTh ae ee garrison; home station 
Stelling) 252225523 position 
Strahlenaufklérung - - -__- radiological reconnaissance 
Strategies eS eee strategy 
StUPM eS oo assault 
Sturmgeschtitz_._.__...- assault gun 
7 
PGI Se ee eh tactics 
technische Truppen___---_-_ technical troops 
Territoriale Verwaltung__ territorial administration 
Pragticel2.2 32 eee pack animal 
(PYOSS 2252 ee train (company) 
ETOD Da se Ro ee ee small detachment 
PUD DCI oes ee Lee troops 
EeUppenterle 2a ee. 2 ee unit (usually company-level) 
Truppentibungsplatz_____ training area; Maneuver area 
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U 
iiberschwere Artillerie____ superheavy artillery 
Ubersetzeinheit___—----- ferrying unit 
Pinter ihrer’. 2-262 2 subordinate commander 
Wnterotizier= Ss le... noncommissioned officer; (as 

specific rank) sergeant. 

V 
WErLBaNG = S20). so Saeco Soe unit (battalion or larger) 
Verbandplatg- 2 22. =~ first aid station | 
Veromoune. 2 F222 liaison; connection 
Mermessunes..<--- - survey 
Verpnepung.. 3s. . Se rations; supply of rations 
Wersoreung. =. 2: 525 supply; supply organization 
WETSbAT heise on eS SSL reinforced 
Verteidigune =. -..____--= defense 
Verwaltunp 222. Sa directorate; administration 
Nolkspolizel_ = =- = People’s Police (i.e., civil police) 
NMGODSslOsSse oe Be Se advance; thrust 
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Ww 
WW BGhe Gia. ta eee guard | 
Wachtmeister._.-------- sergeant first class (artillery, 
cavalry). 
WV: SSE Gi ee UE, weapon 
Waflenaine: ose s ose ordnance office 
Waffengattung_--_------ branch of service 
Webrdiensts 27 222.25. military service 
Weelrkreise = =-— ea ee military district; corps area 
Wehrmacht=22 > 252-2 armed forces 
Webrpfiicht. 3 ee liability to perform military 
service. 
Wierferia. . 2 -e eee eres projector; launcher 
Werkstatt]-. 2 2-234 2 workshop 
Z 
TA oes a ee ee platoon; railroad train 
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CHAPTER 6 


Section |. THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


125. NATURE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


a. Composition. The Hungarian People’s Army 
(Magyar Nephadsereg, MN) consists of a ground 
Army and two specialized components, the air 
forces and the River Guard. Auxiliary ground 
forces subordinate to the Interior Ministry include 
the Frontier Guard and the Security Guard, 
militarized security forces intended for border 
security and for the protection of the regime from 
internal threats. These are organized and equipped 
in much the same way as infantry troops and in 
addition to their specialized security training, 
are prepared for small-unit combat. In wartime, 
they could lend valuable support to the Army in 
rear areas and perhaps in combat as well, especially 
where their specialized training would be most 
useful, as in city warfare. 

The MN is a unified and centrally controlled 
force, dominated by ground officers. The air 
forces are small and consist almost entirely of 
fighter-interceptor aircraft. Air units are subor- 
dinate to the “Air and Air Defense Command,” 
which also controls those antiaircraft artillery 
units assigned to the strategic defense role. As 
in the other Satellite countries, the air defense 
system is closely linked with that of the U.S.S.R. 
and all other Bloc members. 

The River Guard is a very small organization 
controlling a few patrol craft. Its mission is to 
police the Danube River and its major tributaries 
within Hungary. 

The MN is subordinate to the Ministry of 
National Defense. The present Minister is, like 
his predecessor, a ground officer who previously 
served in the Soviet Army. Both are Hungarians 
who fled the country after the abortive Com- 
munist Bela Kun revolution of 1919. 

6b. Development. Prior to World War II the 
Hungarian Army was strongly pro-German. 
Hungary supported Hitler in the Czechoslovak 
erises of 1938 and 1939. Hungarian troops par- 
ticipated in the invasion of Yugoslavia in the 
spring of 1941, and provided sizable forces to 


fight against the U.S.S.R. after the German 
attack on that country in June 1941. These 
forces showed little fighting spirit, however, and 
were severely mauled by Soviet forces in 1943. 
Hungary itself was invaded by the Red Army in 
September 1944, and an anti-Fascist government 
was set up in Eastern Hungary the following 
December. 

After the war, because of its basic German 
orientation and influence, the Hungarian Army 
was allowed to deteriorate rapidly. It reached 
almost the vanishing point in size and for several 
years was even below the limits imposed by the 
peace treaty. After the Communist seizure of 
power in 1947, the Army was purged of virtually 
all remaining officers who had served under the 
wartime Fascist regime. In 1948, a Moscow- 
trained Communist became Defense Minister, 
and a reorganization of the Army was commenced. 
This program was conducted under strict Soviet 
surveillance and involved the introduction of 
basic Soviet concepts of organization, tactics, 
logistics, and political indoctrination. 

The necessary groundwork had been laid by 
1950, and the reorganization was accelerated. 
During that year and the next, perhaps partly 
because of the Korean War, large quantities of 
Soviet equipment were brought into the country 
and distributed to units being formed or expanded 
throughout the country. Personnel strength was 
rapidly increased as well. 

Under the direction of the ubiquitous Soviet 
military ‘‘advisors’”’ the Army digested these 
changes rather rapidly. Soviet organizational and 
tactical concepts followed as a matter of course. 
Soviet training procedures were introduced and 
became routine. The troops were made fully 
familiar with the operation and manner of em- 
ployment of Soviet weapons and equipment, 
although some German-type materiel continued in 
use for several years. 

By 1956, the Hungarian Army was a relatively 
efficient, well-organized, and well-equipped Satel- 
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lite armed force. It was believed to be fairly 
reliable, despite the widespread apathy toward 
Communism and Soviet domination throughout 
the country. It had reached a generally high 
standard of training and had conducted several 
large-scale maneuvers. At least one combined 
command-post exercise had been held with Soviet 
troops. The new officer corps was rapidly gaining 
the necessary schooling and practical experience 
to provide the army with effective leadership. 
Most of these gains were lost as a result of the 
revolt that shook Hungary in October and 
November of 1956. 

c. Effects of 1956 Revolt. The Army was virtu- 
ally destroyed as an effective force during the 
revolt. It proved itself unwilling to support the 
regime against an aroused civil populace, was 
riddled by dissension and desertion, and suffered 
the uncompensated release of an entire class of 
conscripts by government order. Sizable Soviet 
forces were brought into the country to protect the 
Soviet position there. The Hungarian Army, 
except for a few elements, was as unwilling to 
oppose this superior force as it had been to fire 
on unarmed Hungarian civilians. 

When the revolt first broke out, at least one 
major Army unit—a mechanized division—was 
moved to Budapest to resist the demonstrators. 
It proved unwilling to perform its duty, suffered 
from desertions, and was quickly withdrawn and 
returned to its permanent garrison. No serious 


effort to employ Hungarian troops against the 
revolt was made after that. 

For the most part, the Army remained inactive 
and took no active part in the fighting. Some 
troops deserted to the rebel side, many others 





Figure 77. Damage in Budapest after 1956 Revolt. 
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took advantage of the disturbed situation to 
return’ home without leave. Only a few organized 
units, e.g., antiaircraft battalions in the Budapest 
area, went over to the rebellion. Other units, 
including all major line units, remained in their 
garrison areas. When the leader of the Hungarian 
Government, Imre Nagy, joined the rebel side 
and became its chief spokesman, the Army 
theoretically was joined to the rebellion. It 
still took no overt action, and when the Soviet 
forces moved to take over control of the country 
early in November, the Hungarian Army units 
still remained inactive. 

At about this time, the older of the Army’s two 
conscript classes was released from service, having 
completed its conscript term. It would have 
been normal for a new age class. to be inducted 
at the same time, but this was administratively 
impossible. As a result of this and of the deser- 
tions during the revolt, Army strength was 
reduced appreciably from a prerevolt 150,000 
men to somewhere between 25,000 and 40,000. 
New inductions were not accomplished until the 
spring of 1957, when the age class due in the 
autumn of 1956 was called. The Army contingent 
was substantially reduced from its normal size 
as a result of careful political screening. It is 
believed that total Army strength at that time 
was between 50,000 and 75,000. 

In the autumn of 1957 and in the autumn of 
1958 two other age classes were inducted. Even 
with careful screening, they substantially exceeded 
the number of conscripts due for discharge. 
As a result, Army strength was increased to 
nearly 100,000 men by late 1958. 

Meantime, efforts to reestablish the Army 
were apparently meeting with gradual success. 
These included the establishment of shadow units 
of various arms throughout the country and the 
reissue of some equipment stored since the revolt. 
Training emphasized individual and small-unit 
activity. 

The experience of the Hungarian Army during 
the 1956 revolt provides no clear indication of 
the potential reliability of Hungarian: or other 
Satellite troops to the Soviets in wartime. It 
is a truism that the most difficult duty an Army 
can perform is to fire on unarmed civilians in its 
own country. Its failure to do so is not neces- 
sarily a measure of its reliability. In a war 
against traditional enemies and for age-old na- 
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tional objectives, the Hungarian Army of 1956 
might have performed creditably even for what 
ultimately were Soviet objectives. 

d. Status. The present Army still has a loop 
way to go to reestablish anything like its pre- 
revolt status. Only the rudiments of a tactical 
organization are now apparent. Unit training 
progressed only to battalion level in some of 
the units and only rarely to regiment in 1958. 
Personnel strength remains at about 100,000. 
The equipment now in use is little changed from 
that available before the revolt. 

A continued development of the Hungarian 
Army is expected. Present indications are that it 
will not be raised to its former strength. A force 
of about the present size and including six or more 
divisions is anticipated. It will be several years, 
perhaps not until 1962, before such a force can be 
fully developed, however, and its combat readiness 
will improve slowly. 


126. THE HIGH COMMAND 


The restored Hungarian high command follows 
the general features of the familiar Bloc pattern 
(ch. 1). 


127. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Prior to the 1956 revolt, Hungary had the nor- 
mal Bloc military territorial organization, with 5 
military district headquarters having the usual 
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territorial-administrative and logistic responsibili- 


‘ties. The prerevolt Military District Headquar- 


ters were located at Budapest, Pécs, Szeged, 
Debrecen, and Székesfehérvér. None of the five 
has yet been reidentified, and the present territor- 
ial organization, if any, is unknown. 


128. ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
FOR WAR 


The inconclusive state of development of the 
Hungarian Army makes it almost impossible to 
assess its probable wartime organization. It can 
be expected that the Army will come to consist of 
a number of motorized rifle and tank divisions, 
and these could be grouped into either corps or 
armies. 

Under mobilization, the army could be increased 
in size, but it is unlikely that plans for mobilization 
will be seriously considered for some years to come 
because of the virtually nonexistent state of com- 
bat readiness of the present foree. Reserves who 
have served in the Sovietized army, largely before 
the revolt, number more than 500,000 men, and 
the total number of fit males is on the order of 
1,500,000. Should the army be able to reestablish 
its prerevolt level of preparedness, a mobilization 
of up to 30 divisions might be possible. Soviet 
logistic support would, of course, be necessary for 
any substantial expansion and for sustained 
operations by even a modest force. 





Figure 78. Hungarian Army Barracks. 
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Section Il. ORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD FORCES 


129. ARMS AND SERVICES 


Division of the Hungarian. Army into ground 
branches follows the Soviet system. The combat 
arms include: Infantry (Gyalogsdég), Armor (Pén- 
célos), Artillery (Tizérség), Engineers (Muszaki), 
Signal (Hiradé), and Chemical (Vegyi). The 
services include various administrative and tech- 
nical branches, as well as Supply, Motor Trans- 
port, Medical, and Veterinarian. 


130. PRINCIPLES OF TACTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The prerevolt principles of tactical organization 
were drawn almost exclusively from those of the 
Soviet Army. Vestiges of the wartime German 
influence had been replaced during the buildup of 
1950-1951, when the use of Soviet equipment, 
tactical concepts, and training methods became 
the rule. The rifle, mechanized, and tank divi- 
sions that existed up until the autumn of 1956 
were rather close copies of the comparable units 
in the Soviet Army. 

Oniy the beginning of a tactical organization 
was apparent in the postrevolt force as late as the 
spring of 1959. The indications are that con- 
formance to Soviet organizational principles and 
TOE’s will again be the rule. It appears that the 
divisions now forming will be of motorized rifle 


Section Ill. 
133. GENERAL 


Hungarian security organizations having a mili- 
tary character include the Frontier Guard and the 
Security Guard which together number about 
35,000. In time of peace, these organizations are 
under the Minister of the Interior; in time of war, 
some Frontier and Security Guard units probably 
would come under the tactical command of Army 
eround-unit headquarters. 


134. FRONTIER GUARD 

The Frontier Guard (Hatdrérség, HO) is divided 
into 11 district commands. Each is believed to 
contain several battalions which in turn are 
broken down into a number of Frontier Guard 
posts and deployed along the borders of Hungary. 
The mission of the Frontier Guard is the control 
of all frontier traffic and the protection of the 
border areas. Guard personnel are armed with 
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and tank type. If this is borne out by future de- 
velopments, the new organization will represent 
the more recent concepts of Soviet tactical organ- 
ization and an advance beyond those of the 
prerevolt period. 


131. HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 


There are now no tactical-unit headquarters 
higher than division, and, in line with recent de- 
velopments in other Bloc armies, it is believed 
that corps headquarters will not be established. 
Corps or army headquarters could be formed in 
peacetime on an ad hoc basis to control large 
training exercises and maneuvers and could 
readily be established from available cadres to 
command field forces in wartime. 


132. TACTICAL UNITS 


Present indications are that the organization of 
the tactical units in Hungary will follow estab- 
lished Soviet patterns (ch. 1). It is expected, 
however, that the relative level of organizational 
development of the Hungarian units will remain 
several years behind that of their Soviet counter- 
parts. Barring unforeseen developments or the 
recurrence of popular disturbances within Hun- 
gafy, however, the Army should eventually reach 
a position very near that of the better organized 
Satellite forces. 


MILITARIZED SECURITY FORCES 


infantry-type weapons and are trained in the use 
of land mines. Members of the organization 
serve for 2 years, the same as most Army ground 
force personnel. 

Members of the Frontier Guard wear Army-type 
uniforms with green for their basic color. Ranks 
for the Frontier troops are the same as for the 
Army. 


135. SECURITY GUARD 


The Security Guard is organized into several 
regiment-size units. Elements of these regiments 
are stationed in various strategic locations through- 
out Hungary to guard critical installations and 
areas. 

Personnel are armed with light weapons and 
are trained in basic infantry tactics. They serve 
for 2 years. Members of these regiments wear 
Army-type khaki-colored uniforms with blue for 
the basic identifying color. 


J 
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Section IV. WEAPONS 


136. INTRODUCTION 


Hungary has a significant munitions production 
capacity, and prior to the 1956 revolt, various 
types of Soviet equipment were manufactured 
locally. These included small arms, mortars, ar- 
tillery ammunition, explosives, military optical 
and precision equipment, communications and 
electronic equipment, trucks, replacement parts 
for tanks and artillery, and some artillery pieces. 
The current status of munitions production in 
Hungary is not fully known, but at least a part of 
the prerevolt production has been restored. Ex- 
cept for a very limited amount of pre-World War 
Il German equipment, the Army is almost com- 
pletely equipped with materiel of Soviet design. 
Most of this equipment is of World War II stand- 
ard, although some postwar types are available. 


137. INFANTRY 


a. General. Hungary produced quantities of 
small arms and other infantry weapons up to the 
end of World War II. None of these weapons is 
still in general use, however, except possibly in 
the militarized security forces. 

b. Pistols. The standard Hungarian Army 
pistol is the Soviet 7.62-mm TT-—1933 Tokarev. 
The Hungarian 7.62-mm M48, a modified version 
of the German Walther PP pistol, is also used. 

c. Submachineguns. The 7.62-mm PPSh-41 
(fig. 6, p. 14), produced by both the U.S.S.R. and 
Hungary, is standard throughout the Army. The 
Soviet 7.62-mm PPS-43 (fig. 30, p. 47) is also 
available in limited quantities. 

d. Rifles. The standard rifle is the Soviet 
7.62-mm M44 Carbine (fig. 7, p. 14), some of 


which are made in Hungary. There are reports 
that the new Soviet semiautomatic carbine SKS 
(fig. 79) was to have been produced in Hungary, 
but the revolt may have delayed this development. 
Hungary has produced large amounts of Soviet 
7.62-mm ammunition. 

e. Machineguns. Soviet-type machineguns are 
standard in the Hungarian Army. These include 
the 7.62-mm DP light (fig. 20, p. 29), the 7.62-mm 
Goryunov SG-43 heavy (fig. 8, p. 15), and the 
12.7-mm DShK M88 heavy (fig. 116, p. 161). 
Other types, both German and Hungarian, are 
used by the militarized security forces or are held 
in reserve. 

f. Infantry Antitank Weapons. The Hungarian 
Army is not known to have any recoilless antitank 
guns of either Soviet or Czechoslovak types, 
despite their prevalence elsewhere in the Satellite 
area. The only infantry AT weapons known to 
be in use are the obsolete and ineffective PTRS 
and PTRD 14.5-mm AT rifles. 

qg. Grenades. Hungarian-produced grenades are 
believed to have familiar features and character- 
istics. They are labeled the 36M, M39, and M42. 
The M39 is a World War II type. Soviet gre- 
nades in use include the RG—42, F-1 defensive, 
and RPG-—43 antitank hand grenades. 

h. Mortars. The Army employs the Soviet 
82-mm M37 (fig. 21, p. 29) and 120-mm M38 
(fig. 9, p. 15) mortars. There are also limited 
numbers of the Soviet 160-mm M43 mortar (fig. 
80) available. A significant number of German 
and Hungarian 8l1-mm mortars, which can fire 
the Soviet 82-mm mortar shell, are also on hand. 





Figure 79. Soviet SKS Semiautomatic Carbine. 
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Figure 80. Soviet 160-mm Mortar M43 (here shown in a Polish 
parade). 


138. ARTILLERY 


a. General. Prior to the 1956 revolt, the Hun- 
garian Army was well equipped with Soviet-type 
artillery of World War II manufacture. In addi- 
tion, a few postwar Soviet artillery weapons were 
available for familiarization and training purposes. 
A portion of the Soviet-type World War II equip- 
ment was manufactured locally. The extent to 
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which artillery production has been restored since 
the revolt is unknown. 

6. Field. The basic light field gun in service 
with the Army is the Soviet 76-mm gun M42 
(fig. 81) although it is being replaced by the newer 
85-mm D-44 field gun (fig. 10, p. 16). Medium 
artillery is all of Soviet type and includes the 
122-mm howitzer M38 (fig. 11, p. 16 ), the 122-mm 
field gun M31/87 (fig. 82), the 152-mm howitzer 
M38 and M43 (fig. 121, p. 163), and the 152-mm 
gun-howitzer M37 (fig. 96, p. 139). 

c. Antitank. Army units employ the Soviet 
57-mm AT gun M43 (fig. 12,p.17). Some 45-mm 
AT guns (fig. 24, p. 31) are also available but are 
little used. 

d. Antiaircraft. The basic AAA weapons are 
the Soviet 37-mm M39 gun (fig. 25, p. 31) and the 
85-mm M39 gun (fig. 13, p. 17). Significant 
numbers of the modern Soviet 57-mm S-60 guns 
(fig. 64, p. 96) have been acquired, and a pilot 
issue of Soviet 100-mm KS-19 guns (fig. 99, p. 140) 
is also available. These latter weapons ulti- 
mately will replace the former. 

e. reld Rocket Launcher. The only field rocket 
launcher known to be held is the 16-round Soviet 
132-mm BM-13 (fig. 83). 





Figure 81. Soviet 76-mm Field Gun M42. 
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139. ARMOR 


a. Tanks. The Hungarian Army is. equipped 
with several types of standard Soviet tanks. The 
basic Army tank is the T-34 (85) medium (fig. 
102, p. 141), although there is evidence that it 
is to be replaced by the modern T-54 (fig. 14, 
p. 18). Heavy tanks include the JS-1, Jo—2 
(fig. 84), and JS-3 (fig. 103, p. 141), but only small 
numbers of these are available. 

bh. Assault Guns. The Hungarian Army also 
employs assault guns exclusively of Soviet type. 
These include both the SU-76 support gun (fig. 
122, p. 163) and the JSU-122 assault gun (fig. 15, 


p. 18). 
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Figure 82. Soviet 122-mm Field Gun M31 /37 (A19) (here 


shown in a Czechoslovak parade). 





Figure 83. Soviet 132-mm Rocket Launcher BM-—13 (16-round). 
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Figure 84. Soviet JS-2 Heavy Tank (122-mm Gun). 


Section V. EQUIPMENT 


140. TRANSPORTATION ' 


The Hungarian automotive industry has been 
revived since World War II. It is now centered 
primarily on Csepel Island, just south of Budapest 
in the Danube, although assembly plants exist 
elsewhere as well. Prior to the 1956 revolt, 
Hungary was producing trucks of various types 
for the Army and for export and civilian purposes. 
The extent to which production of individual 
trucks has been restored since the revolt is not 
known, although the overall production probably 
is proceeding at about the prerevolt rate. There 
are also several new. models of trucks known to be 
now in production or in the prototype or design 
stage and soon to enter series production. Some 
of the more widely used trucks, most produced 
before the revolt, are discussed below. 

The Csepel 130 1%-ton truck (fig. 85) is a copy 
of the U.S. World War II Dodge %-ton weapons 
carrier. It is not believed to be still in production. 





1 Cargo capacities are given here in approximate U.S. short-tcn equivalents, 
rather than the larger metric-ton units which are frequently encountered 
elsewhere. 
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The Csepel K-300, 6 x 6, 3%-ton truck was 
introduced in 1950 exclusively for use by the 
Army. It is an all-wheel-drive artillery prime 
mover, cross-country cargo truck, and commu- 
nications or shop van. It is believed to have been 
replaced as an artillery prime mover, starting in 
1954, by the Csepel K-800 light tracked prime 
mover (fig. 86). The latter is a modernized version 
of the Soviet M-—2 tractor (fig. 18, p. 19). 





Figure 85. Hungarian Csepel 130 11-ton Truck. 


)) 
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Figure 86. Hungarian Csepel K-800 Light Tracked Prime 


Mover. 


The Csepel 350, 4 x 2, 4-ton truck (fig. 87) has 
been the workhorse of the Csepel truck family. 
It is a licensed copy of an Austrian Steyr truck. 
The Csepel 350 is available with either a gasoline 
or diesel engine. It exists in both long- and short- 
wheel-base versions and with a variety of body 
types. A prerevolt companion vehicle to this 
truck is the similar Csepel 352, introduced in 1956. 

Another truck, introduced in 1957, is the Csepel 
420,4x 2,4%-ton truck. It is intended to supple- 
ment the Csepel 352 and comes in several body 
styles. An improved version, the Csepel 450, was 
under development in 1958. It has a new arfd 
more powerful engine and other mechanical and 
physical improvements. 

The Csepel 700, 4 x 2, 7%-ton truck is another 
new vehicle. It has the heaviest capacity of any 
truck developed in Hungary since World War II. 
It possesses the cab-over-engine design and has 
been produced in cargo, van, tanker, and semi- 
trailer tractor versions. 





Figure 87. Hungarian Csepel 350 4-ton Truck. 
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141. SIGNAL 


Most Hungarian signal equipment is manufac- 
tured domestically and consists of both Soviet and 
Hungarian types. Some Soviet equipment, in 
addition, has been provided from the U.S.S.R. 
The bulk of the Hungarian-designed equipment is 
obsolescent, and much of it is being phased out in 
favor of the more effective Soviet-type material. 

The Hungarian capacity for producing signal 
equipment is among the highest in the Satellite 
area. The temporary setback resulting from the 
1956 revolt has been overcome and production is 
probably about up to previous levels. 

Both wire and radio equipment is employed at 
tactical levels. Dependence on improved types of 
radio transmission is probably increasing. Visual 
signals are probably still employed extensively 
within the small units. 


142. ENGINEER 


Hungarian engineer equipment is generally of 
good quality and includes most basic types. The 
greater proportion of it is of Soviet design, and 
much is manufactured in the U.S.S.R. Hungary 
does produce several types of equipment, however, 
and should become increasingly self-sufficient in 
certain categories. 

The mine-warfare equipment used by the Army 
is largely of Soviet origin, although some produc- 
tion of both Soviet and locally designed items has 
occurred. Several new types of antipersonnel and 
antitank mines were produced in Hungary in the 
late 1940’s, but these have been largely replaced by 
Soviet World War II mines, including the TMD-B 
wooden antitank and PMD-6 wooden antiper- 
sonnel mines. Mine fuzes are largely of Soviet 
type, in particular the MUV pull and MY-5 
pressure fuzes. The Soviet VIM-203 mine de- 
tector is in use, as is a Hungarian version, the FV 
Model 47. 

A variety of types of construction equipment is 
produced in Hungary, including tractors, dump 
trucks, trailers, concrete mixers and vibrators, 
rock crushers, shovels, and cranes. This equip- 
ment is of modern design and includes copies of 
several Soviet items. Construction equipment is 
also imported from the U.S.S.R. 

The Army engineers are equipped with bridging 
and stream-crossing equipment of Soviet:and Hun- 
garian origin. There is possibly also a small 
amount of German World War II equipment used 
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for training purposes. Hungary is producing the 
Soviet DLP and N2P pontons with only shght 
modifications. Assault boats, storm boats, and 
outboard motors, similar to the German World 
War II types, are also produced locally. 

The Army appears well equipped with light 
stream-crossing equipment. This includes Soviet 
MPK flotation suits; LMN small pneumatic 
boats; DSL folding assault boats; A-3 pneumatic 
boats; NLP pontons; and TZI footbridges. 
Hungarian-manufactured items include 48-M 
assault boats; storm boats; Kovacs outboard 
motors; and Mocso powerboats. Aluminum as- 
sault boats, aluminum pontons, and 2-man, 8- 
man, and 16-man pneumatic boats of unknown 
types have also been reported. 

The standard floating bridge equipment con- 
sists of the DLP light ponton and NPO heavy 
ponton bridges. Both sets are locally manufac- 
tured, the NPO being a modified version of the 
Soviet TMP. 


143. CHEMICAL 


The Hungarian Army is not well equipped for 
chemical warfare. It lacks modern offensive ma- 
teriel, and much of the available defensive equip- 
ment is obsolete. Nonetheless, continued logistic 
support from the U.S.S.R. and the rehabilitation 
and expansion of existing local production facilities 
are steadily improving the Army’s CW capabilities. 

Hungary probably produces small quantities of 
toxic chemical agents and tear gas. Available 
smoke munitions consist primarily of Hungarian- 
produced smoke grenades and smoke pots. Lo- 


Section VI. 
145. UNIFORMS 


a. General. Prior to the 1956 revolt, there was a 
noticeable trend toward the return of the tradi- 
tional Hungarian military uniform. Subsequent 
to the revolt, the demand was intensified for the 
further elimination of remaining Soviet influences. 
In view of stock levels of uniforms on hand and 
for other reasons of economy, a compromise 
reportedly was effected whereby the immediate 
changes were concerned primarily with the 
elimination of the Soviet-type shoulderboards 
and a return to the pre-Communist national 
insignia. More recently, minor changes in uniform 
design were introduced. 
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cally produced incendiary grenades and Soviet 
smoke artillery shells are also available. 

Hungarian factories are producing Soviet-model 
flamethrowers, of both portable and tank-mounted 
types. One tank-mounted flamethrower may 
have a maximum range in excess of 150 yards. 
Fuel thickeners may be in use. 

Both portable and vehicular spray equipment is 
available. It is of Soviet types but can be 
produced locally. 

Soviet protective masks and clothing are being 
imported to replace World War II German, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian items and are becom- 
ing standard. Soviet-type materiel is probably 
also produced within Hungary. The most widely 
used type of mask is the ShM-1. 

There is a collective protector used to supply 
filtered air to shelters and fixed installations. It 
comes in three sizes with 600, 1,200, and 5,000 
liters-per-minute capacity. 


144. MEDICAL 


Hungary produces medical equipment for its 
own use and is also able to export a certain 
amount. Antibiotics are in plentiful supply. 
The medical economy of Hungary has suffered 
from the effects of World War II and the subse- 
quent Soviet occupation, but is still in fairly good 
condition and is capable of handling normal 
demands of the population in peacetime. The 
demands of a major disease outbreak or wartime 
operations would find the medical resources 
incapable of providing necessary support without 
assistance. 


UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA, AND DECORATIONS 


The basic color of Hungarian Army uniforms 
is olive drab for winter and olive drab or khaki 
for summer. Winter uniforms for all ranks are 
made of wool material. Summer uniforms gen- 
erally are made of lightweight cotton or wool 
material. Buttons on coats and overcoats, for- 
merly embossed with a star, hammer, and wheat 
head, now display crossed rifles superimposed 
on a wreath. These buttons are gold-colored for 
officers and bronze for enlisted men. 

Uniforms fall into two general categories: 
field-service and dress.” These uniforms are dis- 
cussed below and are illustrated in figure 88. 
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FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, OFFICERS WINTER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM WINTER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, WINTER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM 
Major, Artillery Shown WITH OVERCOAT, OFFICERS ENLISTED MEN WITH OVERCOAT, ENLISTED MEN 
Captain, Signal Shown Private Ist Class, Infantry Shown Master Sergeant, Infantry Shown 





DRESS UNIFORM, ENLISTED MEN WOMEN'S FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM 


SUMMER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, DRESS UNIFORM, OFFICERS 
Captain, Signal Shown 


ENLISTED MEN Lieutenant, Armored Shown Sergeant, Infantry Shown 
Sergeant Ist Class, Artillery Shown 


Figure 88. Hungarian Army Uniforms. 
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b. Freld-Service. 


(1) Officers. The basic field-service uniform 


worn by officers for summer and winter 
duty is comprised of: service cap, gar- 
rison cap, or fur cap; closed-collar coat; 
trousers or breeches; brown shoes or 
black boots; and Sam Browne belt or 
waist belt. In winter, brown gloves 
and an overcoat are added. 


(2) Enlisted men. The summer uniform con- 


sists of a garrison cap, tunic, breeches, 


‘boots, and belt. The winter uniform 


worn by enlisted men consists of: garrison 
cap or fur cap; tunic; trousers; leggings; 
shoes; belt; and overcoat. 


c. Dress. 


(1) Officers. The dress uniform comprises a 


service cap, single-breasted open-collar 
coat, khaki shirt and brown tie, trousers, 
brown shoes, and brown gloves. Breech- 
es, black boots and a Sam Browne belt 
or waist belt are worn for parade duty. 
For social occasions, a white shirt and 
no belt or gloves are worn. 


(2) Enlisted men. The dress uniform is the 


same as the field-service uniform except 
that service caps or steel helmets are 
worn in lieu of garrison or fur caps. 


d. Women. Women in the Hungarian Army 
wear the same type uniform for all occasions. The 
field-service uniform consists of a service cap, 
single-breasted open-collar coat, khaki shirt and 
brown tie, beige stockings, and brown shoes. For 
field duty, the shirt may be worn without the 
coat and tie, and a garrison cap is substituted for 
the service cap. Officers may wear a dress uniform 
including a beret, coat and skirt of tropical fabric, 
and white shirt. 


e. Special 
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(1) Armored. Armored troops wear a leather 


coat with the regular Army uniform 
trousers; boots and Soviet-type crash 
helmet complete the uniform. 


(2) Camouflage. Two types of camouflage 


capes are issued: one is a waist-length 
sleeveless garment which protects the 
shoulders and pack; the other is a longer, 
knee-length garment which buttons in 
the front and has wide elbow-length 
sleeves. 
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f. Militarized Security Forces. 
(1) Frontier Guard. Members of the Frontier 


Guard wear Army-type uniforms. They 
are distinguished by green collar tabs 
and piping on the uniform. For winter 
duty, troops may be issued Soviet-type 
quilted uniforms. 


(2) Security Guard. Uniformed personnel of 


the Security Guard wear Army-type uni- 
forms with blue collar tabs and piping. 


146. INSIGNIA 


a. Grade. 
(1) General. All ranks display insignia of 


erade on shoulderboards. New-type 
shoulderboards similar to pre-Commun- 
ist Hungarian insignia have been intro- 
duced for all ranks. The new insignia of 
erade are shown in figure 89. 


(2) Officers. General officers’ shoulderboards 


display large silver stars on a gold field 
with a red background piped in gold. 
The shoulderboards worn by field and 
company grade officers have a branch 
colored background piped in gold. Field 
erades are indicated by medium-sized 
silver stars on a gold field. Company 
erades are indicated by small gold stars 
on the branch colored background, except 
that junior lieutenants have a silver star 
placed on a gold longitudinal stripe. 


(3) Enlisted men. All enlisted men wear 


shoulderboards with background in the 
branch of service color. Reenlistees also 
display silver piping. The three highest 
enlisted grades are indicated by a lateral 
silver stripe near the outer end and 1-3 
silver stars (of a size smaller than for 
company grades) in the inner section. 
The lower three enlisted grades are dif- 
ferentiated by their wearing of two, one, 
or no silver lateral stripes. 


b. Branch. 
(1) General. Insignia of branch is indicated 


by means of metallic devices and by the 
use of color. Only four colors are used to 
denote the various branches and services: 
black for armored troops, red for artillery, 
blue for frontier guard, and green for all 
others, including the basic infantry and 
the frontier troops. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL MAJOR 
(Armored Unit) 


COLONEL 


MAJOR GENERAL 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


COLONEL GENERAL 


(Infantry Unit*) 


(Artillery and 
AA Artillery Units) 


eS Rae, Se eS pT 


Mn gee I EE BB OT A 


PIS ONS SI ASIN LI 





LIEUTENANT JUNIOR LIEUTENANT 


(Armored Unit) 


SENIOR LIEUTENANT 


CAPTAIN 


(Infantry Unit*) 


(Artillery and 
AA Artillery Units) 


(Artillery and 
AA Artillery Units) 





PRIVATE 
(Infantry Unit*) 


PRIVATE Ist CLASS 


CORPORAL 


(Armored Unit) 


SERGEANT 
(Infantry Unit*) 
Y 


SERGEANT Ist CLASS 


MASTER SERGEANT 


{Artillery and 
AA Artillery Units 


(Artillery and 
AA Artillery Units 


(Armored Unit) 


) 


) 


(Career NCO) 


and AA Artillery. 


Artillery, 


, 


* Also units of other branches except Armored 


ian Insignia of Grade 


. Hungar 


Figure 89 
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(2) Metallic devices. Gold emblems indica- 
tive of branch of sérvice are displayed on 
the collar tabs of the coat, tunic, and 
overcoat by all ranks. These devices 
are illustrated in figure 90. 

(3) Color. Branch of service color is displayed 
on collar tabs, shoulderboards, service 
cap bands, and cap crown piping. Collar 
tabs are worn on all uniforms except the 
officer’s dress uniform; the open collar of 
the dress coat displays a branch of color 
backing under branch emblems, as well 
as branch color piping around the collar. 
Collar tabs are illustrated in figure 90. 

ce. Specialist Insignia. The outstanding Crafts- 
man Badge was created in January 1950, and re- 
portedly is made of pressed brass or bronze. It is 
awarded to quartermaster-type personnel, such as 
drivers, supply men, shoemakers, and cooks. 


147. DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 


On 24 March 1953, the Hungarian Council of 
Ministers announced the institution of military 
decorations and awards. ‘These awards are 
described below in the accepted order of preced- 
ence. Hungarian decorations, awards, and 
badges usually are worn on the left breast. Serv- 
ice ribbons may be worn in lieu of medals. 

a. Order of Merit of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. Awarded for 30 years of service, the 
medal consists of a five-pointed enameled star 
superimposed on a background of sun rays. The 
star bears in its center the enameled emblem of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. The medal is 
suspended from a triangular white ribbon which 
has a red, white, and green stripe from the right- 
hand border, and a red stripe from the left border. 
The Order has five classes. 

b. Kossuth Order of Meritt. This Order is 
awarded in three classes. The medal consists of a 
gold-colored eight-pointed star placed in the 
center of the Kossuth coat of arms. The star is 
girded by a green-enameled wreath and is placed 
on a white field. The back of the star bears the 
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date of the founding of the Order. Basis for 
award is not known. 

_¢. Red Banner Order of Merit. Awarded for 25 
years of service, the Order consists of a stylized 
circular light-blue enameled field inclosed within 
two wreaths of wheat. In the upper part of the 
medal is a gold-bordered red flag and in the 
center of the medal is the emblem of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic superimposed on gold rays. 
The medal is suspended from a triangular red 
ribbon, on the upper third of which is a red, white, 
and green stripe. 

d. Red Star Order of Mert. Awarded for 20 
years of service, the Order consists of a gold- 
colored circular laurel wreath ornamented at the 
base by a red, white, and green stripe. A five- 
pointed red-enameled star is superimposed on the 
laurel wreath, and in its center is a small gold- 
colored emblem of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public. 

e. Medal of Merit for Outstanding Service. 
Awarded for 15 years of service, this medal is gold- 
colored, round, and bears in its center a laurel 
wreath, the bottom ends of which are joined by a 
ribbon. The outside periphery of the medal is 
inscribed: Kivalo Szolgalatert (For Outstanding 
Service). The medal is suspended from a tri- 
angular red ribbon, on the upper left-hand third of 
which are two red, white, and green stripes on a 
white stripe. 

f. Service Medal of Merit. Awarded for 10 
years of service, this medal is a bronze disc. The 


center is embossed with the emblem of the Hun-. 


garian People’s Republic. The medal is suspended 
from a triangular red ribbon which has three sets 
of red, white, and green stripes. 

g. Frontier Guard’s Eadge. The badge consists 
of a metal shield, the top of which has a straight 
edge. The two side edges are convex and pointed. 
The badge has two green olive branches placed 
approximately one-quarter of an inch from either 
side. The national colors, red, white, and green, 
are painted parallel to the top edge. A blue 
letter ‘‘V’’, imposed on a red letter ‘‘H”’’, is placed 
on the center. Basis of award is not known. 
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BRANCH DEVICES 





INFANTRY ARTILLERY ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
SIGNAL 








SUPPLY 





ARMORED SIGNAL 













ARTISTIC ENSEMBLE UNITED OFFICERS' SCHOOL TECHNICIAN 
COLLAR TABS 





ARTILLERY AND ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY UNITS 


(Medical component shown) 


ARMORED UNIT 


OTHER BRANCH UNITS 
(Supply component shown) 


Figure 90. Hungarian Insignia of Branch. 
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Section VIl. GLOSSARY OF MILITARY TERMS es 
The Hungarian language is not closely related alhadnagy (alhdgy)__-_-__- junior lieutenant 
to the Slavic, Germanic, or Romance languages Te eis G2 Sie I situation, ears 
of Europe, and most of its vocabulary appears ~~ Chie ata senna ee BuADOu, Post, Cepot 
; ; : SHOMANY = 2 ee total strength 
totally strange to the beginner. Like German, it slosuihive. Cee ee ee subunit, company 
makes frequent use of compounds, only a few of altibornagy (altbgy)__--- lieutenant general 
which are reproduced here; the user must, therefore, altiszt(alti)= — 23s Soe noncommissioned officer 
look up both elements of such words. eae oe pee y SADDLE 
Pronunciation is based on fixed rules, to which eee ae cee 
g CPE tase as atomfegyver_______----- atomic weapon 
there is no exception. The stress is invariably on 
the first syllable of the word, or of each element B 
of acompound. Acute marks are used to indicate  Perendezés-------------- installation 
long vowels. Umlauts occurring on o and u G 
modify the vowel sound, as in German. The G6) S 2 haere Ge reo ee target, objective 
following are the principal letters and letter com- CSADAU. = oe ee body of troops; detachment; 
binations requiring special attention: be 
csapatrend: 22 ee tactical disposition of troops 
eee ees a o in not GSAbA rR aS eee ee battle 
Rae eee vege! in father, but more open Ga ee ee Se barrel, tube 
Cae aoe ts in fits csoport (csop)__________- group, section, detachment 
Chee oe ts ch in church 
(5 5a8 eee e in met D 
as ee oe ei in eight dander (dd)" 2. 252s = brigade 
(1) Seep dy in did you, said rapidly COR ee hill 
| ea ee 2 in hit OT6G: 2.4 Se ae wire 
es 2 in machine E 
de ere Se y in yes pan 
hove eel y in yes egészségiigyi osztaly _ _ _-- medical battalion = 
eee eee ng in finger (never as in singer) egység_-_-------------- unit ' 
<= ee nk an kink ejiiernyOe: 2 ae parachutist, paratrooper 
as VO Fae o in obey ellenség (elg)______-_---- enemy 
i ek eee o in open ellentémaddas__.__._----- counterattack 
Ne cae somewhat like wu in church; German el6véd (evéd) - -------__- advance guard 
6 in Réckchen erd6_____-_------------ forest 
1) Sn ee some whatlike u in urn; German 6 in er6____---------------- force, strength, power 
schon 67700 (6) 22 se ees regiment 
he Ap sh in ship ezredes (ezds)_---------- colonel 
"2 petgere ao a eae s in sit F 
2 i y “s a a pudirapialy {Egy Vern 225 tee ee arm, weapon 
i aoe - s pee Fegyveres er6k_________- Armed Forces 
3 arn Prench a. short: German il tn alle felderité jarér (fejér) _____ reconnaissance patrol 
a aie Reanch ae = Genii etn Fahicer felvételezé dllomds (f.4)__ distributing point 
ee OS seed bee fchaura Bs ferfdtienités._. - 2.2. = decontamination 
"3 P fertétlenitési kézpont____ decontamination center 
The following Glossary includes military — fert6zott tertilet------_-- contaminated area 
abbreviations, shown in parentheses where  ‘8yeléhely-------------- observation post 
licabl NOt. — =e eee navy 
&pP - fécsapat: G6es) _ _._.____- main body 
A TOPS COM ee ee horse-drawn 
GOVAN CR ree at gun fGhadisz4ll4s: =... 2 se general headquarters 
SICA LGN = st es obstacle fShadnagy (fhdgy)-___---- senior lieutenant 
OW i Ore i mine folyamer6 (foe)__________ river force 
BENAMOCZOl oe eo minefield fSparancsnok__________- commander-in-chief 
2 i a false, dummy fdétorzs6rmester________-- master sergeant 
UGK Ge ee troops; formation; major unit fOvezér (bv). 2 Se supreme commander 
alezredes (alez)________ _. lieutenant colonel fSvezérség (f6v)_______-- bigh command 
—~ 
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G 
gdzmentes ruhdzat_-___-_- protective clothing 
Pato) 0 he A lly gE A machine 
gépesitett ezred_____---- mechanized regiment 
gépesitett hadosztaly -_-_-_-_- mechanized division 
gépesitett osztdly__-_-_---- mechanized battalion 
gépfegy ver... ---=5--_<. light machinegun 


gépkocsiz6 gyalogsig ez- motorized rifle regiment 
red. 


POD PUSKAS 52. se ee machinegun 
golyész6ér6 (gsz)_--------- automatic rifie 
PTAnaG (kT). 4 2 shell; grenade 
PTANSAUVOVO. seat mortar 
gyvalogcsapabs..- >. - rifle company 
ryalogezred..-. 2225.2-4- infantry (rifle) regiment 
gyaloghadosztdly—__-_---- infantry (rifle) division 
gyalogsdg (gysdg) ------- infantry 
CRAs OR cokted a aes mobile 
H 
NAN OTUS |e oe Se war 
HAC BAM oe. See lieutenant 
hadosztaly (ho) -..------ division 
HACTAKOIG 230 8 oe mobilized, under arms 
BAGONG oo eo etek order of battle, TOE 
hadsereg (hds) ---------- army 
hadtest. (hdt)— = 24....... corps 
Hadiigyminiszter____---- Minister of Defense 
SRE ee ae combat, engagement 
harcalldspont (hap) -_----- command post 
BareaszaAGs ees me Se oe tactics 
harcicocsi(hk)_ ~~ 22 2s. tank 
harckoesi hadosztaly _- - -- tank division : 
harckocsi hadtest_------- tank corps 
DDL pa a See frontier, limit 
HIPS CALOrsee. 5. 22 eS Frontier Guard 
NEC (REY) 0 se a hill, mountain, sharp point 
OE yam se Se a ee cl mountain (adjective) 
NOUEGDLOD a. 2 bys we helicopter 
Helvorsee. ss a eee garrison 
helyzetmegitélés____--_--- estimate of the situation 
TAC eee ee ee Sos es bridge 
hidépités dandar__-_-_---- bridge-building brigade 
hirkd6 Osztaly.. 2 22s. signal battalion 
Honvéd; honvéd- ------- Armed Forces; private soldier 
Honvédelmi miniszter____ Minister of National Defense 
I 
intézkédes (int) _.------- field order, administrative 
order 
WO ee soe) ee) school 
J 
AGEN CIE) oe 2 ss lS vehicle 
RATOUAIOL ee. See patrol 
NQIRZO ie Oe. See Se password 
K 
Aine tee Se Se Ne corporal 
KeatOnval os Fook SS military 
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RGyia ase eee eos Se spy, scout 
kerékpar (kp)--2 22-5 2— bicycle 
koesioszlop (ko)_.___-_-- transport column 
konnyit Go)s 32 light (weight) 
k6rpaz (ke ee ee hospital 
kGtelék2 6s eee body of troops 
k6zepesss 2 * See ee medium 
kilonttmény 22.2252 detachment 
L 
langs7.6r6: eke flamethrower 
légelharito-=— ee antiaircraft 
légierGk: (le)2. oo. air forces 
légoltalmi é6véhely__-_--_-- air-raid shelter 
lépoltalom 22 2 22s civil defense 
légvédelmi titeg_ ____-_-- antiaircraft battery 
lessllsices ee ee eee concealed gun position, ambush 
lékhajtdsos repiilégép___-_ jet plane 
l6szerterep 2 2s ammunition depot 
lOVSssige 2 See cavalry 
lovasiszaznds 2 yest cavalry company 
l6vedék == 4- 2 22222 ake projectile 
lover {l60v) ==... See gun, artillery piece 
LO V6e Rea Re eee ce rifleman; sniper 
M 
Magyar Népkéztdrsasig_._ Hungarian People’s Republic 
Magyarorazae. =k Hungary 
meger6sitett_.......---- fortified 
menetvonal 2 Sen route, line of advance 
Masih CVE) Se ces es model, type 
motorkérekp4ros osztaély_. motorcycle battalion 
MO7ZCUAL eS A ee movement, maneuver 
WOZS4r (ONO) ees mortar; heavy howitzer 
mtiszaki.danddar-_.....-- technical brigade 
mtiszaki osztaly _____---- engineer battalion 
N 
Nehegs oe 2 ree ee heavy 
O 
0) 2A = eat OR a ace eee a guard, sentry 
érmester (6rm)__-------- sergeant 
6rnagy (Orgy) = major 
Orvezet6s= 23 se ee private first class 
OsZlop (Gage Beet Bo column 
ONZtALY Se = ete battalion, class, section 
P 
pancélaute ....2..-e se armored car 
pancélgépkocsi______-_-- armored car 
pancélos*(pe). 2 armored; tank; armored troops 
pancéltéré (pet) _..-..-_- antitank, armor-piercing 
pancélvonat (pv) -_------- armored train 
parancs:.( pes) = = order, command 
Parsnesnok. — <2o 58 ee commander 
parancsnoksdg (pk., p)--- headquarters 
DUSK ae Wee ee Aa rifle 
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R 
PLCC see reree ere eS radio 
23) poe SS ae squad 
PEKCUAVELO. 2s fo. rocket launcher 
wohla 9 26) Li eine ee a a depot, dump, warehouse 
AVA ee ee concealment, camouflage 
‘epilégép (repgép)______- airplane 
epulétér (repter., R)__-__- airfield 
PRG ee alarm, warning signal 
S 
Te oS a radiation 
makasz (SZak) a... platoon 
zakaszvezet6 (szkv)____- junior sergeant 
iwallitosztaly._.. -_ = transport battalion 
yaraziold erok—-_. -- =. . = ground forces 
(are e (0G 8 ee company 
izazados (szds)__.____=_- captain 
Pili: 8 SS Es eae eee equipment, materiel 
i 
POOP ered i See camp 
Abori agytisezred________ field artillery regiment 
MDOMNARY sa ee field marshal 
HESS yh a8 (046 i ee general officer 
SIRO CURE) See 8 as attack 
ankelhdarité dandar____-- antitank brigade 
BraGKo (Gat) es) 2 howitzer 
marae kverrede 2.222. howitzer regiment 
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tehergépkoesi (tgk)______ truck 
engerterOks sea a oe naval forces 
LErKOp ae Se. map, chart 
Lo) oh Aan pee ES near pe ee plan 
tizedeg: 2 Shoo See er corporal 
bitkosious = ee ee secret 
tolmdes = ae ee ae interpreter 
térzsérmester__________- sergeant first class; senior ser- 
geant. 

tizérsés: (ti) = artillery 
tiizérségi danddr________- artillery brigade 
tiizérségi titeg._________- artillery battery 

U 
UG. 2 oS Lee ee ee road 
Uibeg Gh) a a Bas eee SS battery 
lizemanyag (tiza)________ fuel, gasoline 

V 
WASTE CV; ): scree ee ee re railroad 
vegyihare osztaly_______- chemical warfare battalion 
vezerezredes.. =>. Ss colonel general 
vezerérmagy 22. = major general 
visszavonul (vivon)_____- retreats, withdraws 
VAR OE ee ees ee 2 water 
VOI cA Sees eee Ft valley 

Z 
BABU C ee Fe eee battalion 
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CHAPTER 7 





Section I. 
148. NATURE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


a. Composition. The Polish Armed Forces, 
consisting of the ground forces, the navy, and the 
air and home territorial antiair defense forces, 
represent a single, centralized military force 
dominated by ground officers. The militarized 
security forces, Frontier Guard and Internal Se- 
curity Corps, are subordinate to the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, but constitute auxiliary ground 
forces that could serve numerous militarily useful 
functions in wartime. The latter forces were rel- 
atively large until the accession of Wtadisiaw 
Gomutka to power in October 1956. He has re- 
duced the size and to some extent limited the 
authority of these and other security organs 
within the country. The Frontier Guard and 
Internal Security Corps are well trained and 
equipped both for their specialized security func- 
tions and for infantry-type combat. 

The naval forces are the largest and _ best 
equipped in the Satellite area. They include 
several destroyers and at least half a dozen sub- 
marines. There is also a small, well-equipped 
naval air arm. The regular air units are subor- 
dinate to an agency called the “Air and Home 
Territorial Antiair Defense Command.” This 
agency controls also those ground antiaircraft ar- 
tillery units that are assigned to home defense and 
is linked directly with the antiair defense com- 
mands of the U.S.S.R. and the other Satellites. 

b. Development. The pre-World War II Polish 
Army was largely influenced by French concepts. 
Since the Polish Government had carefully avoided 
establishing close ties with either its German or its 
Russian neighbors, the Poles were isolated when 
the inevitable Nazi attack oceurred in September 
1939. Although both Britain and France de- 
clared war on Germany following this attack, they 
were unable to bring force to bear to save Poland. 
Ill-prepared in materiel or tactics to face the Ger- 
man Blitzkrieg, the Army was quickly swept to 
defeat. The country was divided between Ger- 


THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


man and Soviet occupation forces and the Polish 
Army ceased to exist. 

During World War II, Polish units were formed 
both by the U.S.S.R. and the Western Allies. The 
nucleus of the present army was the Soviet-spon- 
sored rifle division formed in May 1943. By No- 
vember 1943, the Polish ground units under Soviet 
control had expanded to a corps of two divisions 
and supporting units. This force was commanded 
by Colonel Zygmunt Berling, succeeded in Feb- 
ruary 1944 by Polish Marshal M. Rola-Zymiersk1. 
Most of the officers were either Russians or ethnic 
Poles who had served in the Soviet Army. 

During the Soviet summer offensive of 1944, 
the “First Polish Army’’ was included in Marshal 
Rokossovskiy’s First Byelorussian Front of the 
Soviet Army, which crossed the Pripet Marshes 
and penetrated central Poland. Additional re- 
cruits were obtained as Polish territory was con- 
quered, elements of the Polish underground were 
incorporated, and the new Government, estab- 
lished first at Lublin and later at Warsaw, enforced 
a partial mobilization of fit Polish manpower. 
The first Polish Army took part in the final battle 
for Berlin. Eight more divisions and a Second 
Army were activated before VE-day, and still 
other units were added later. The force was kept 
on a war footing through 1945 and well into 1946 
primarily for the purpose of policing the new 
territory acquired from Germany and scheduled 
to be resettled by Poles. Older and less fit per- 
sonnel were gradually screened out and replaced 
by means of a regular system of conscription. 
An initial postwar Army of 16 understrength 
divisions emerged. 

The Soviets, now in complete control of Poland, 
made sure that the new Army would remain sub- 
servient to their purposes. Most of the ex-Soviet 
officers in the Polish forces during the war re- 
mained in key positions. The Polish forces raised 
in the West were largely ignored in the reestab- 
lishment of a Polish national Army, despite their 
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useful contribution to the war effort, especially in 
Italy. Meantime, until about 1949, the Army 
was allowed to stagnate while the new Soviet- 
sponsored Communist regime in Warsaw sought 
to bring order out of the postwar chaos in Poland. 
Army units were frequently used for security duty, 
along with frontier and internal security forces. 
Virtually no new equipment was made available 
to the forces to replace or supplement the worn 
wartime stocks. Personnel, including officers, 
were regularly screened and those deemed least 
reliable to the new regime were purged. Morale 
was low throughout the force, and only limited 
raining was undergone. 

A decided change in the trend of Polish military 
levelopments occurred in 1949. In November 
of that year Marshal Rokossovskiy (who was at 
east partly Polish by birth) returned to Poland 
1s Minister of National Defense. He was also 
(0 be made a Marshal of Poland (the only officer 
30 honored since the war) and a member of the 
Polish Communist Party’s Central Committee. 
Poland had been unique among the Satellites in 
that no Soviet military mission existed there. 
Instead, every top post in the high command and 
the majority of the military district, corps, and 
livision commands were held by former Soviet 
yficers, most of them of Polish extraction. Such 
yfiicers were integrated into staff and command 
ositions at all echelons in all branches of service 
ind for the next 7 years dominated every aspect 
yf Polish military activity. Most of these officers, 
ncluding Rokossovskiy, returned to the Soviet 
Jnion after Gomutka assumed power in October 
956. The only former Soviet officer known to 
1ave been retained in a key position is Lieutenant 
xeneral Jerzy Bordzilowski, who has been Chief 
f General Staff since 1954. At present, it is 
yelieved that few other ex-Soviet officers remain, 
xcept perhaps in the more technical positions at 
iigher levels. 

During 1950, a rapid reorganization and general 
levelopment of the Army took place. Additional 
oviet-type equipment was brought into the 
ountry. Strength was increased and additional 
inits were formed. The Army’s combat readiness 
teadily improved over the next several years as 
raining reached ever higher standards. The 
evel of unit field training also steadily advanced 
nd division maneuvers became commonplace 
yy 1955 and 1956. 
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c. Status. The present Army is one of the 
largest, best trained, best equipped, and_ best 
organized of the Satellite forces. Personnel 
strength has been reduced from a high of about 
275,000 reached before Gomutka came to power. 
This was the largest Satellite army ground force 
of the postwar period. The present strength of 
some 200,000 men is still greater than that of any 
other Satellite force except Rumania’s, which is 
approximately the same size. The reduction of 
Poland’s Army strength has occurred under the 
regime of Poland’s present leading political figure, 
Wiadislaw Gomutka. While the reason for the 
reduction may have been in large part economic, 
it is related to the reduction in the size of all the 
security organs within the country and reflects an 
apparent confidence on Gomulka’s part that he 
has relatively little to fear from either internal or 
external enemies. The reduction in Army strength 
has not significantly reduced overall military 
capabilities, however, because of the improved 
quality of the remaining forces and the growing 
number of trained reserves who could be rapidly 
mobilized in an emergency. 

The quality of Polish Army training has con- 
tinued to improve. Large-scale maneuvers, on an 
army or higher level, have been held in recent 
years. Combined training with Soviet forces 
has occurred several times since 1955, including 
both command-post exercises and field maneuvers. 
Recent changes have been made in the training 
program, including the adoption of a system of 
rotating units to the field for combat training 
rather than leaving them on bivouac in training 





Figure 92. Polish Paratroops With Full Equipment. 
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areas throughout the period between May and 
October. These changes have not resulted in a 
lowering of the overall training standard, and 
they apparently permit a greater amount of 
specialized training than was previously possible. 

Polish munitions production is second only to 
that of Czechoslovakia among the Satellite states, 
although the Army remains heavily dependent 
on the U.S.S.R. for logistic support in many 
equipment categories. The Army is one of the 
most favored Satellite forces in terms of the 
quality and quantity of Soviet equipment re- 
ceived. This includes a number of types of post- 
war weapons, although no missiles or atomic 
weapons have been provided. 

The Polish tactical units have been undergoing 
an extensive reorganization for several years. In 
conjunction with the reduction of personnel 
strength, the number of line divisions, which 
reached as high as 20, has been reduced to less 
than 15. The remaining units have been reshaped 
in such a manner as to increase their firepower, 
mobility, and flexibility. These changes are in 
line with those being made in Soviet Army units. 
Only the East German and possibly the Czecho- 
slovak armies have been more fully modernized 
than the Polish, among the Satellite forces. 
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The Polish Army is sustained by a form of 
conscription with a 2-year term of service in most 
ground branches. (Discharge after 1 year is 
permitted for young men who have satisfactorily 
completed military courses in colleges and second- 
ary schools.) About half of the young men 
reaching conscription age annually are excused 
from any form of service because they are not 
needed to maintain the desired troop level. Some 
of these receive various other types of military 
training, as in college programs or in semimilitary 
organizations. 

The wartime use of the Polish Army is highly 
uncertain and would be determined almost 
entirely by the circumstances and causes of the 
war. Should the situation make it desirable or 
feasible, selected Polish units could be integrated 
into Soviet field commands to participate directly 
in a Soviet offensive across the North German 
Plain. Polish units might also be used in rear 
areas on various types of security missions, or 
be employed for combat on a secondary front, as, 
for example, in Denmark. 

The degree of reliability of Polish troops to the 
Soviets would be in large part dependent upon the 
causes and course of the war. The danger of sub- 
version or defection is greatly restricted by various 





Figure 93. Polish Army Engineers Ferrying a Camouflaged Tank. 
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forms of direct and indirect Soviet control. It is 
unlikely, in any case, that serious resistance would 
occur in wartime, at least until victorious Western 
ground forces were advancing onto Polish soil. 


149. THE HIGH COMMAND 


Top control of the Polish Armed Forces follows 
rather closely the familiar Bloc pattern (ch. 1). 


150. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Poland is divided into three military districts. 
One covers the entire eastern half of the country, 
with headquarters in Warsaw. The western half 
of the country is divided into a northern and a 
southern part by two additional military districts, 
the Pomeranian and Silesian, with headquarters 
at Bydgoszcz and Wroclaw, respectively. The 
districts are responsible for the usual administrative 
and logistical functions of district headquarters 
in other Bloc states. Their operational func- 
tions include transmission of orders from the 
Ministry, general supervision of training, and re- 
sponsibility for the development and maintenance 
of the combat readiness of the tactical units within 
the area. In wartime, cadres for field command 
staffs probably would be formed from the district 
headquarters personnel. Also, since Poland no 
longer has corps headquarters, corps or army 
headquarters probably are formed by the district 
headquarters to control large-scale training exer- 
cises or Maneuvers. 


151. ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
FOR WAR | 


In wartime, the Polish Army organization would 
be determined by the roles and missions assigned 
it by Moscow. These, in turn, would depend upon 
the circumstances of the war. If a large force 


Section Il. 
152. ARMS AND SERVICES 


Branches of the Polish Army ground forces are 
classified as line or combat arms, technical and 
other services, and military specialties : 

a. Combat Arms 

(1) Infantry (Piechota). 

(2) Artillery (Artyleria). 

(3) Armored Troops (Wojska Pancerne). 

(4) Engineer Troops (Wojska Inzynieryjne). 
(5) Signal (Zqeznose). 

(6) Chemical Troops (Wojska Chemiczne). 
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were to be mobilized, several combined-arms 
armies and tank armies probably would be raised. 
The former would be composed primarily of motor- 
ized rifle divisions, the latter, mainly of tank divi- 
sions. If adequately supplied by the U.S.S.R., 
these forces would constitute a formidable fighting 
force, unless confronted with modern NATO forces 
equipped with atomic weapons and missiles. If 
in the future the Soviets should support the Poles 
with such weapons and with adequate air support, 
the Poles probably could give a good account of 
themselves. The Poles have long considered Ger- 
many a traditional enemy, and their continued 
tenure of the German territories acquired after 
World War II will require successful opposition 
to German, or other Western, efforts to recapture 
those territories. 

With mobilization, the standing units could 
quickly be raised to full strength and additional 
divisions formed. Sufficient trained manpower 
and the administrative machinery for mobiliza- 
tion already exist, but additional quantities of 
major equipment items would have to be provided 
from the U.S.S.R. A force substantially in excess 
of 1,000,000 men could be raised within several 
months of M-Day that could include up to 50 line 
divisions. Such a force would nearly exhaust the 
trained reserves, estimated at about 1,000,000 
men, that have served in the Army ground forces 
since adoption of Soviet-type weapons, organiza- 
tion, and tactics. If all-out mobilization were 
contemplated, and if the necessary Soviet support 
for it were available, the Army could be still fur- 
ther expanded, utilizing additional numbers of the 
nearly 5,000,000 fit males of military age in Poland. 
Many of these men have served previously, but 
they would require varying periods of refresher 
training to be fully effective after mobilization. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD FORCES 


b. Technical and Other Services. 


(1) Quartermaster (Awatermistrzostwo). 

(2) Ordnance (Uzbrojenie). 

(3) Medical (Stuzba Zdrowia). 

(4) Veterinary (Weterynara). 

(5) Automotive (Samochodowa). 

(6) Transportation (Komunikacje). 

(7) Radio Technical Troops (Wojska Radio- 
techniczne). 

(8) Topography (Topografia). 
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c. Military Specialties 

(1) Billeting and Construction (AKwaterun- 
kowo-budowlana). 

(2) Justice (Sprawiedliwose). 

(3) Administration (Administracja). 

(4) Internal Military Service (Wojskowa 
Stuzba Wewnetrzna). 

(5) Political (Polityczna). 

(6) Chaplains (Duszpasterstwo) 


The Quartermaster service is comparable to the 
Rear Services in other Bloc armies, and was known 
as Rear Services in Poland during the period of 
ereatest Soviet influence under Marshal Rokos- 
sovskiy. The quartermaster at any given head- 
quarters not only organizes the supply and 
movement of rations, seihine: and general equip- 
ment, but also coordinates all other logistic 
matters and supervises the technical services 
responsible for them 

Poland is the only Bloc state that has a Chap- 
lain’s corps. 


153. PRINCIPLES OF TACTICAL ORGANI- 
ZATION 


The Polish tactical unit organization has 
followed that of the Soviet Army since 1943. 
There has been no discernible effort to deviate 
from Soviet concepts since Gomutka came to 
power in 1956 and large numbers of the former 
Soviet officers returned to the U.S.S.R. In fact, 
the Polish Army is one of the first three Satellite 
forces—the others being the East German and 
Czechoslovak—to adopt the newest Soviet divi- 
sional organization structure. There are some 
discrepancies from the Soviet, TOEK’s, of course, 
but these are relatively minor and ee local 


Section Ill. 
156. GENERAL 


The Polish militarized security forces, totaling 
approximately 50,000 men, include the Frontier 
Guard (Wojska Ochrony Pogranicza—WOP) and 
the Internal Security Corps (Korpus Bezpiec- 
zenstwa Wewnetrznego—KBW). The KBW was 
organized in 1945 and the WOP in 1947. During 
the next several years, they were especially active 
against the Partisan resistance, in maintaining 
order in the former German territories, and in 
preserving the integrity of Poland’s new frontiers. 

The militarized security forces were controlled 
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expedients rather than differing organizational 
concepts. 


154. HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 


Following the Bloc-wide trend, the Poles 
inactivated the corps headquarters several years 
ago, and there are no remaining tactical head- 
quarters above division level. Higher head- 
quarters are frequently established to control 
high-level training activities, and they would be 

quickly formed in wartime to control large field 
units. 


155. TACTICAL UNITS 


a. Line Divisions. In recent years the Polish 
Army has been undergoing an extensive reorgani- 
zation of the basic line division structure. The 
Army previously contained divisions only of rifle 
and mechanized type, based on the older Soviet 
TOE’s. These units are in the process of being 
replaced by motorized rifle and tank divisions, in 
accordance with the later Soviet organization. 
The results of this program, which is not yet 
complete, will greatly improve the armored shock- 
power, as well as the mobility and flexibility of the 
units. See chapter 1 for detailed discussion. 

b. Other Units. The Polish Army is well 
provided with support units of brigade and regi- 
mental size. Some of the relatively lar ge number 
of artillery brigades may be included in two or 
more “breakthrough’’-type divisions, similar to 
those in the Soviet Army. Such divisions are 
primarily holding headquarters, and the respective 
brigades constitute the basic iactieal units. The 
createst proportion of the regiments are of anti- 
aircraft artillery type assigned to the territorial 
antiair defense mission. 


MILITARIZED SECURITY FORCES 


by the Ministry of Public Security until its dis- 
solution in December 1954. Since that time they 
have been under the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
The Ministry of National Defense has no respon- 
sibility for the KBW and WOP except in matters 
relating to conscription and logistics. Overall 
supervision of the KBW and the WOP is vested in 
a Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs for Internal 
Forces. 

In time of war, it is believed that elements of the 
KBW and WOP would be attached to higher field 


commands of the Army to perform various spe- 
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cialized functions largely of a security nature. 
In such cases, however, administrative control 
would remain with the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs. 

Prior to 1951, conscripts for the militarized 
security forces received their basic training in 
Army units. In 1951, the KBW and WOP began 
utilizing their own school systems and training 
schedules which had been evolved to meet their 
own peculiar needs. In the training battalions 
organic to each regiment or brigade, the recruit 
receives a rigorous 3-month training somewhat 
comparable to that received in the Army at rifle 
company level. In specialized training the KBW 
conscript receives instruction in street fighting, 
marching fire, forced marches, and small-unit 
combat tactics and techniques peculiar to the 
organization. Specialized WOP training includes 
night operations, border surveillance, and customs 
or immigration duties. 


157. FRONTIER GUARD 


The WOP has varied little in its strength and 
composition since it was established. The highest 
operational unit is the brigade, which varies from 
1,500 to 2,500 men, depending on the location of 
the unit and requirements placed upon it. Bri- 
gade headquarters are located mostly in cities 
several miles from the border sector under the 
unit’s jurisdiction. Each brigade is composed of 
four or five battalions organized into a number of 


Section IV. 
159. INTRODUCTION 


Poland’s munitions industry is second only to 
that of Czechoslovakia in the Satellite area. 
Military end items of various kinds, including 
major weapons, are produced as well as large 
quantities of parts and subassemblies. This pro- 
duction includes tanks, artillery, small arms, 
ammunition and explosives, chemical warfare 
equipment, aircraft, electronic and communica- 
tions equipment, and trucks. All current Polish- 
produced weapons are of Soviet design. Many of 
the military electronic and specialized equipment 
items are of Polish design. 

The great bulk of weapons and equipment in 
the hands of Polish troops is of Soviet origin, 
although the proportion of locally produced 
materiel is increasing significantly in certain 
categories. This trend is expected to continue, 
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platoon-size units which are the basic operational 
elements. 

One of the initial functions of the WOP was to 
act as a sort of military-government agency in 
restoring order to the liberated areas of Poland 
and to the former German areas annexed by 
Poland. Once civil government had been estab- 
lished by the new regime in Warsaw, the WOP 
reverted to its primary function of maintaining 
border security. The sea frontier and_ river 
boundaries are guarded by waterborne units of 
the WOP, equipped with patrol boats. In the 
port areas these units perform quarantine and 
customs functions as well as offshore patrol. 


158. INTERNAL SECURITY CORPS 


The KBW is responsible for maintaining the 
physical security of the regime. It seeks to detect 
in advance efforts to commit sabotage or subver- 
sion and also aims at preventing the establishment 
of organized resistance groups. The KBW mis- 
sion includes protection of government officials 
and installations and the guarding of political 
prisoners. 

The KBW is organized into regimental-size 
units, each with three or four subordinate battal- 
ions. In general, there is one regiment in each 
provinical capital. The basic operational units 
are the battalions. These are usually located 
near governmental, industrial, or population 
centers, or in other sensitive areas. 


WEAPONS 


although reliance on Soviet production probably 
will not be completely overcome. 


160. INFANTRY 


a. General. Infantry weapons of Soviet type 
are standard in the Army. A few Czechoslovak- 
designed and -produced weapons, notably two 
recoilless antitank weapons, are available. Soviet 
weapons of the same type are, however, also in 
service. Modern Soviet-type small arms and 
ammunition are being produced in Poland. 
German and prewar Polish weapons have been 
scrapped or put in reserve. 

b. Pistols. The basic Polish Army pistol is the 
Soviet 7.62-mm TT—-1933 Tokarev. The Soviet 
7.62-mm M1895 Nagant is also in limited use. 
The Polish World War II 9-mm VIS M35 Radom 
pistol is believed in reserve. 
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c. Submachineguns. The familiar Soviet PPSh-— 
41 (fig. 6, p. 14) and PPS—43 (fig. 30, p. 47) are 
standard in the Polish Army. Both were locally 
produced, as was also the Polish PM-—50 version 
ofthe PPS. The Soviet 7.62-mmA_ K submachine- 
gun (fig. 31, p. 47) is now standard and is produced 
locally. 

d. Rifles. The standard shoulder arm has 
been the Soviet M44 carbine (fig. 7, p. 14) pro- 
duced in Poland. The Soviet-type SKS semi- 
automatic carbine (fig. 79, p. 117), also produced 
in Poland, is replacing the M44 carbine. 

e. Machineguns. All standard machineguns are 
of Soviet type. The light machinegun in common 
use is the 7.62-mm DP (fig. 20, p. 29). Heavy 
machineguns include the 7.62-mm SG—43 (fig. 8 
p. 15) and the 12.7-mm DShK M38 (fig. 116, 
p. 161). The newer Soviet 7.62-mm RPD light 
machinegun (fig. 32, p. 48) 1s coming into service 
as the squad light machinegun. 

f. Infantry Antitank Weapons. The Polish 
Army possesses the Soviet RPG—2 recoilless anti- 
tank grenade launcher (fig. 94), the 82-mm recoil- 
less gun B-10 (fig. 118, p. 162), and the 107-mm 
recoilless gun B-11 (fig. 95). It also has the 
Czechoslovak 82-mm recoilless gun T—21 (‘““Taras- 
nice”) (fig. 47, p. 70) and the grenade launcher 
P-27 (‘Pancéfovka’’) (fig. 46, p. 70). : 

g. Grenades. The Army uses Soviet-type hand 
grenades, of both local and Soviet production. 
These include the RG—42 offensive, F—1 defensive, 
RPG-—40 antitank, RPG-43 HEAT, and RPG-6 
HEAT hand grenades. 





Figure 94. Soviet Antitank Grenade Launcher RPG-2. 
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Figure 95. Soviet 107-mm Recoilless Gun B-11. 


h. Mortars. Standard Army mortars include 
the Soviet 82-mm M41 and M37 (fig. 21, p. 29), 
the 120-mm M38 (fig. 9, p. 15), and the 160-mm 
M43 (fig. 80, p. 118). No significant quantities of 
World War II German or Polish mortars are 
available. 


161. ARTILLERY 


a. General. Except for some old coast defense 
guns, all Polish Army artillery is of Soviet type, 
some of it produced locally. Much older equip- 
ment of Polish and various foreign origins has 
been put in reserve. So also have some items of 
World War II Soviet equipment, which are being 
replaced by postwar weapons. 

b. Field. The standard field artillery pieces 
in the Polish Army, all of Soviet type, are the 
76-mm divisional gun M42 (fig. 81, p. 118), the 
85-mm field gun D—44 (fig. 10, p. 116), the 122-mm 
howitzer M38 (fig. 11, p. 16), the 122-mm gun 
M31/37 (fig. 82, p. 119), the 152-mm howitzer 
M38 and M43 (fig. 121, p. 163), and the 152-mm 
gun-howitzer M37 (fig. 96). The Soviet 100-mm 
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Figure 96. Soviet 152-mm Gun-Howitzer M37. 
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ield gun M44 (fig. 23, p. 30) and the 203-mm 
1owitzer M31 (fig. 33, p. 49) are also in service. 
several types of older Soviet-type 76-mm how- 
tzers and guns have already been scrapped or 
ylaced in reserve. The standard 76-mm divisional 
run M42 is being steadily replaced by the newer, 
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the Soviet 37-mm antiaircraft gun M39 (fig. 25, 
p. 31), and the Soviet 85-mm antiaircraft gun M39 
(fig. 138, p. 17). The 37- and 85-mm pieces are 
being gradually replaced by the more effective 
Soviet 57-mm 5-60 (fig. 64, p. 96) and 100-mm 
KS-19 (fig. 99) guns. 


nore effective 85-mm piece. 

ce. Antitank. The standard hight AT gun is the 
soviet 57-mm M483 (fig. 12, p. 17) although small 
1umbers of the Soviet 45-mm guns M37 and M42 
fig. 24, p. 31) may still be used in a few units. 
n addition, the Soviet 100-mm field gun M44 is 
n service in an antitank role. The 85-mm auxil- 
ary-propelled gun (fig. 97) has also been identified 
n antitank units. 





Figure 99. Soviet 100-mm Antiaircraft Gun KS-19. 


e. Field Rocket Launchers. The Polish Army 
has two types of multiple-round field rocket 
launchers, both of Soviet origin. These are the 
16-round 132-mm BM-13 (fig. 83, p. 119) and the 
newer 140-mm BM-14 (fig. 100). 
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Figure 97. Soviet 85-mm Avuxiliary-Propelled Gun. 


d. Antiaircraft. Standard antiaircraft weapons 
re the 14.5-mm ZPU-2 dual and ZPU-4 quad- 
nount AA machineguns (figs. 117, p. 161, and 98), 


Figure 100. Soviet 140-mm Rocket Launcher BM-14 
(16-round). 


162. ARMOR 


a. General. All armored combat vehicles in the 
Polish Army are of Soviet design, although some 
T-34 (85) and T-54 medium tanks have been 
produced locally. Polish armored equipment in- 
cludes almost the entire range of Soviet tanks, 
assault guns, and armored cars of World War I1 





igure 98. Soviet 14.5-mm Quad-Mount Antiaircraft Machine- 
gun ZPU-4 with GAZ-63 Light Truck. 
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and some of postwar types, including both types 
of standard Soviet armored personnei carriers, the 
BTR —40 (fig. 101) and the BTR-152 (fig. 16, p. 19). 





Figure 101. Soviet BTR-40 Armored Personnel Carrier. 
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b. Tanks. The most commonly used tank 1s 
the T-34 (85), (fig. 102), although it is steadily 
being phased out by the more modern ‘T—54, 
mounting a 100-mm gun (fig. 14, p. 18). Num- 
bers of all three JS— series heavy tanks, JS—1, 
JS-2 (fig. 84, p. 120), and JS—3 (fig. 103), are avail- 
able as well. These mount a 122-mm gun. The 
postwar light amphibious Soviet tank PT-76 (fig. 
65, p. 96) is also available. 

c. Assault Guns. All basic types of Soviet 
assault guns are available, including the SU-85 
(fig. 66, p. 96), the SU-100 (for a Czechoslovak 
version of which, see fig. 54, p. 73), the JSU-122 
(fig. 15, p. 18), and the JSU—152 (fig. 104) assault 
guns. The lhght SU-76 support gun (fig. 122, 
p. 163) is also in the hands of troops in substantial 
quantities. 





Figure 103. Soviet JS—3 Heavy Tank (1 22-mm Gun). 
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Figure 104. Soviet JSU-152 Heavy Assault Gun. 


Section V. EQUIPMENT 


163. TRANSPORTATION ° 


Poland has developed a significant motor vehicle 
production capability since World War II. The 
Polish Army still uses a relatively high proportion 
of Soviet-made trucks, but these are being gradu- 
ally augmented by locally produced vehicles. 
Poland is still dependent on the U.S.S.R. for 
amphibious and other special-purpose vehicles, 
but even this dependence may be overcome in 
the future. 

Polish-produced trucks include the Lublin 
FSC-51, 4 x 2, 2%-ton cargo truck (fig. 105). 
This is a copy of the Soviet GAZ-51. The FSC-51 
is used throughout the Army and is available in 
many special body versions such as tanker, com- 
munications or shop van, and ambulance, as well 
as the normal cargo and personnel carrier. 

The Star 20, a 4-ton cargo truck of Polish manu- 
facture (fig. 106), has been used in the Army since 
1948 and has been exported to other Bloc countries 
and Communist China. There are several ver- 
sions of this truck, including the Star W-14 (a 
dump truck), the Star C—60 (a semitrailer tractor 
truck), a tank truck, a fire engine, and several 
construction equipment trucks, such as cement 
mixers, crane trucks, and shovels. 


1 Cargo capacities are given here in approximate U.S. short-ton equivalents, 
rather than the larger metric-ton units which are frequently encountered 
elsewhere. 
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The Star 21, 4 x 2, 4%-ton truck (fig. 107), was 
introduced in 1958 as an improved model of the 
Star 20. It has a reinforced frame and an im- 
proved transmission. It is produced in a full range 
of special body styles. As with the Star 20, its 
cab-over-engine design has found ready acceptance 
because of its provision of excellent forward 
visibility. A still later model, the Star 25, is now 
being produced. 

A 9-ton truck, the A-80, 4 x 2, recently has been 
developed but may not be in series production 
until late 1959 or early 1960. It will be made in 
several versions in addition to the basic cargo 
design. There are also reports of a tracked 





Figure 105. Polish Lublin FSC—51 21/-ton Truck. 
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Figure 106. Polish Star 20 4-ton Truck. 


artillery tractor of Polish design but based on a 
Soviet model. 

Poland has received considerable quantities of 
Soviet amphibious transportation vehicles of 
recent design. These include the K-61 tracked 
amphibian (fig. 108), the GAZ-46 amphibious 
jeep (MAV) (fig. 123, p. 164), and the 6 x 6 
amphibious truck (BAV) (fig. 124, p. 164). 

Soviet-type prime movers used by the Polish 
Army include the highly efficient medium tracked 
artillery tractor AT-S (fig. 109), which hauls both 
medium and heavy artillery, is capable of carrying 
at least 20 men in the body and the cab, and 
attains a Maximum speed estimated at 25 miles 
per hour. 


164. SIGNAL 


Virtually all Polish signal equipment is of Soviet 
design and manufacture although increasing quan- 
tities are produced locally. Some also is received 





Figure 107. 


Polish Star 21 41/-ton Truck. 
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Figure 108. Soviet K-61 Tracked Amphibian. 


from other Satellite states. The equipment in 
use is of good quality, some of high-standard 
postwar type. 

Soviet doctrine is followed for the operation and 
tactical employment of Polish signal equipment. . 
Teleprinters are used at division and higher eche- 
lons, telephones at all levels. Radio equipment 
also is available, and in increasing quantities, at 
all echelons down to the smaller units. 


165. ENGINEER 


Engineer equipment in the Pelish Army is gen- 
erally of good quality. Virtually all of it is of 
Soviet type and much has been provided directly 
from the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet mine equipment is standard in the Army. 
Mine fuzes are also Soviet, including the MUV 
and MV-5 pressure fuzes. The Soviet VIM-203 
mine detector is used, although the Poles them- 
selves produce a version of the German Wien 41. 

Poland produces many items of construction 
equipment, some of original design, others copied 
from Soviet types. Produced items include trac- 
tors, crane-shovels, concrete mixers, dump trucks, 





Figure 109. Soviet AT-S Medium Tracked Prime Mover. 
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and pneumatic hand tools. Continued progress 
in the quantity, quality, and variety of produced 
items is expected. A degree of dependence upon 
Soviet and East German sources will probably 
remain, however. 

The Polish Army is believed to employ chiefly 
Soviet bridging and stream-crossing equipment, 
although a limited amount of Polish-designed and 
-produced materiel is available. 


166. CHEMICAL 


Chemical warfare equipment in the Polish Army 
is generally similar to that standard in the Soviet 
Army during World War II, although some post- 
war items are available. Polish chemical units 
are adequately equipped for taking defensive 
measures against a chemical attack, and the 
eround troops have been issued quantities of pro- 
tective clothing. Special flamethrower units exist, 
and smoke for screening is regularly used in 
training exercises. 

The Army employs Soviet portable an sta- 
tionary flamethrowers. The stationary flame- 
thrower is used for defensive purposes. Tank- 
mounted throwers are also employed. 

The Polish Army possesses a variety of smoke 
munitions. These include the Soviet smoke 
barrel, as well as smoke candles, pots, and 
grenades. 

The most commonly used protective mask is 
the ShM-—1, although several others, including 
wartime German, French, and Polish masks, are 
also available. Protective clothing includes capes, 


Section VI. 
168. UNIFORMS 


a. General. Changes in the design of Polish 
Army uniforms recently have been proposed. The 
basic considerations reportedly given to these 
changes include: a return to the traditional Polish 
Army dress; a need for more versatile-type cloth- 
ing for military duty under varying climatic and 
operational conditions; and the need for more 
stylish uniforms. 

Various summer and winter models of uniforms 
have been introduced for officers and enlisted men 
for field-service, dress, and off-duty wear. The 
most significant change in headgear concerns the 
more widespread use of the traditional four- 
pointed service cap for all ranks. The design of 
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boots, gloves, and suits, probably all of Soviet 
type, although some may be produced locally. 
Most items are of World War II types, but 
modern protective garments are being introduced. 

Most Polish decontamination equipment is of 
Soviet type and origin. Portable individual-pack 
sprayers are available, and these can be used for 
decontamination. Cart and trailer decontamina- 
tion apparatus and motorized sprinkling equip- 
ment are also held, as are Soviet decontamination 
chests. Antigas fluids and powders are issued for 
personal use. 

The Soviet reconnaissance kit and its Polish 
version are used for detecting, sampling, and 
identifying war gases and smoke. 


167. MEDICAL 


Medical conditions in Poland, while still un- 
favorable, are improving. The quality of micro- 
scopes and electronic medical equipment produced 
appears to be good. Poland is apparently able to 
produce these in sufficient quantity to permit 
some export. Antibiotics and certain vaccines are 
in production in limited quantities but are not 
sufficient to meet all the demands of Poland. 
Continuing efforts are being made to increase the 
output of pharmaceuticals. These efforts are 
meeting with some degree of success, but produc- 
tion is still short of meeting requirements. As a 
whole, the medical economy of Poland is not 
capable of providing the necessary support for 
that nation in a national emergency. 


UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA, AND DECORATIONS 


the coats is similar to the type currently worn, but 
they will be made of better quality material. For 
summer duty, green shirts with shoulder loops 
have been introduced for officers and NCO’s in 
lieu of coats. The old-style collar tabs with 
V-shaped metallic ornamentation will continue to 
be worn on the closed collar of the dress coat. 
New-style ski-type trousers have been proposed 
for NCO’s. Impermeable boots with synthetic 
soles have been designed for field duty for all 
ranks. Prototypes of raincoats have been made 
to replace officers’ raincapes. All winter overcoats 
will have a lining for additional warmth, and new- 
style camouflage uniforms have been proposed. 
According to a recent statement by the Ministry 
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of Defense, there will be no general change in uni- 
forms in the immediate future, in view of the 
current stock of uniforms. In all probability, 
officers will receive new clothing by approximately 
1961. 

Uniforms currently worn by Polish Army per- 
sonnel consist of two principal types: field-service 
and dress. The basic uniform color is brownish 
olive drab. However, uniforms varying from 
brown to olive green have been reported. Winter 
uniforms are made of heavy wool or wool composi- 
tion, and summer uniforms are of lightweight wool 
or cotton. The national emblem (silver eagle and 
shield) is displayed on all headgear and on uniform 
buttons. 

These uniforms are discussed below and are 
illustrated in figure 110. 

b. Field-Service. 

(1) General. Known as the training uniform, 
this uniform is worn for daily training 
duties, maneuvers, guard duty, office 
duty, or whenever ordered. 

(2) Officers. 
service cap, garrison cap, or fur cap; 
coat; shirt and tie; trousers or breeches; 
and shoes or boots. An overcoat and 
brown gloves are worn. with this uniform. 
The summer uniform is similar in design 
to that worn in winter, except that a 
garrison cap is usually worn in lieu of the 
service or fur cap and a raincape is sub- 
stituted for the overcoat. 

(3) Enlisted men. The winter uniform con- 
sists of: fur cap; coat; trousers; brown 
belt; leggings and high shoes; and over- 
coat. The overcoat is similar in design 
to that worn by officers. The summer 
uniform is similar in design to the winter 
uniform, except that a garrison cap is 
worn in lieu of the fur cap. 

c. Dress. 

(1) General. The dress uniform is worn when 
first reporting for duty, on official occa- 
sions and ceremonies, when appearing in 
public off duty, and whenever ordered. 

(2) Officers. This uniform, winter and sum- 
mer, consists of: service cap; coat; blue 
trousers or breeches; brown or white belt; 
shoes or boots; and white gloves. In win- 
ter, the field-service overcoat 1s worn. 


The winter uniform consists of: 
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(3) Enlisted men. Enlisted men’s dress uni- 
form is the same as the field-service uni- 
form, except that the service cap is worn. 
Career noncommissioned officers nor- 
mally wear uniforms similar to those 
worn by officers, except that the breeches 
or trousers are olive drab instead of blue, 
and piping is not displayed on the outer 
seams. 

d. Cadets. Cadets wear uniforms similar in de- 
sign and color to regular Army personnel. In ad- 
dition, they wear distinctive metallic devices on 
shoulder loops and on collar tabs. Length of 
service is indicated on the sleeve cuffs by white 
stripes: one wide stripe for the first year and one 
wide stripe with one, two, or three narrow stripes 
for the second, third, and fourth year, respectively. 

e. Special. 

(1) Camouflage. The summer camouflage 
uniform ccnsists of a hooded tunic and 
long loose trousers of mottled green and 
tan color and is worn over the field-service 
uniform. The winter camouflage uni- 
form is the same style in white. Hoods 
have drawstrings that can be tightened 
around the face. The regulation waist 
belt is worn. : 

(2) Paratroopers. The uniform which has 
been observed worn by paratroopers con- 
sists of a bluish-green coverall, high laced 
boots, and a cloth or leather jump hel- 
met or a beret. The helmet has a white 
lining which extends under the chin strap. 
A new-type airborne uniform reportedly 
has been in general use since June 1958. 
This uniform consists of a red beret, 
three-quarter length jacket, ski trousers, 
and boots. 

(3) Mountain. Mountain troops were first 
observed wearing distinctive new uni- 
forms in the Polish National Day Parade, 
July 1957. While the basic uniform is 
similar in design to the regular Army unl- 
form, the significant features of this uni- 
form are the helmet-shaped hat with plume 
and feather and a long cloak. 

f. Militarized Security Forces. 

(1) Frontier Guard (WOP). This uniform is 
similar to that of the regular Army. 
Collar tabs are light green with black 
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FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, OFFICERS SUMMER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, WINTER FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM WITH OVERCOAT, 
Senior Lieutenant, Armored shown ENLISTED MEN ALL RANKS 
Corporal shown Lieutenant, Artillery shown 





DRESS UNIFORM, OFFICERS DRESS UNIFORM, ; NEW UNIFORM FOR MOUNTAIN TROOPS 
Major, Infantry shown CAREER NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS Enlisted man shown 
Sergeant Ist Class, Ist Mechanized Division shown 


Figure 110. Polish Army Uniforms. 
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piping. A green shirt and tie are 
reported to be worn with the field-service 
coat, and the service cap has a light green 
band with the eagle emblem. Shoes and 
belt are black. 


(2) Internal Security Corps (KBW). This 


uniform is similar to the regular Army 
uniform. The service cap has a blue 
band with the eagle emblem. Collar 
tabs on the coat and overcoat are blue. 
Either black or brown shoes are worn, 
with footwraps in lieu of socks. 


169. INSIGNIA 


a. Grade. 
(1) General. Insignia of grade in the Polish 


Army are displayed on the headgear 
(i.e., service cap and garrison cap), the 
coat collar, shoulder loops, and, for 
marshals and general officers, on the 
sleeves of the coat and overcoat. 


(2) Officers. Service cap bands of marshals 


and general officers are ornamented with 
a wide scrolled silver braid and silver 
stars or crossed batons. Other officers 
display narrow silver braid and silver 
stars. When officers wear the garrison 
cap, grade insignia are worn on the left 
side of the cap. The manner of indi- 
cating grade on the service cap is as 
follows: 

Marshal____ 1 broad stripe of scrolled silver 


braid and 2 crossed batons. 
Lieutenant Similar braid and 3 stars. 


General. 

Major As above, with 2 stars. 
General. 

Brigadier As above, with 1 star. 
General. 

Colonel___- 2 narrow stripes of silver braid 
around upper edge of band, 
and 3 stars. 

Lieutenant As above, with 2 stars. 

Colonel. 
Mator: 2232 As above, with 1 star. 
Captain____ 1 narrow stripe of silver braid 


around upper edge of band, 
and 4 stars. 
Lieutenant _ As above, with 3 stars. 
Junior As above, with 2 stars. 
Lieuten- 
ant. 


Devices denoting branch of service are 
worn on the collar tabs of field-service 
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uniforms. On the dress uniform, mar- 
shals and general officers are distinguished 
by a scrolled silver braid in the form of a 
V and by a silver eagle device on the 
collar tabs. Field and company-grade 
officers wear similar braid but without 
device. The manner of indicating grade 
on shoulder loops is shown in figure 111. 
Marshals and general officers wear a 
silver scroll on the upper part of both 
sleeve cuffs. 

(3) Enlisted men. Grade for enlisted men is 
denoted on headgear and shoulder loops. 
Insignia in both cases consist of silver 
chevrons or bars as follows: 


Master Sergeant______----- 2 chevrons 
Sergeant Ist Class__------- 1 chevron 
Sergeant.) 32 se Se 3 bars 
Corporal 2. ee ee 2 bars 
Private: lst:Glass=...-- 5-2 1 bar 


On the collar tabs of the dress coat, 
career NCO’s are designated by a scrolled 
silver braid in the form of a V, similar to 
that worn by field and company-grade 
officers. 

b. Branch. 

(1) General. Branch is indicated by metallic 
devices and by the use of color. 

(2) Metallic devices. Metallic devices denot- 
ing branch of service are worn on the 
collar tabs of officers’ field-service uni- 
forms and on the overcoat lapels by all 
personnel. These devices are silver- 
colored except for medical, which is gold. 
Metallic devices are illustrated in figure 
112. 

(3) Color. Branch of service is designated by 
piping on the uniform and by colored cap 
bands and collar tabs. The collar tabs 
usually are red, except for the following: 
black with red piping for Armored; 
medium blue for the Internal Security 
Corps (KBW); green for the Frontier 
Guard (WOP); and yellow for members 
of the 1st Infantry Division. Cap bands 
and uniform piping follow the same 
pattern as for collar tabs. 

c. Specialist. Specialist badges are similar in 
design to those of the Soviet Army, and are worn 
on the right pocket of the coat. They are made 
of metal and are rectangular in shape, but with a 
rounded base in the form of a half-cogged wheel. 
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OFFICERS 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL MAJOR GENERAL 


PLETED 
LILLIE LEA 





MAJOR 


COLONEL 





JUNIOR LIEUTENANT 


ENLISTED MEN 





MASTER SERGEANT SERGEANT Ist CLASS SERGEANT CORPORAL 


*Grade of ensign was abolished during 1958. Remaining company grades will reportedly be indicated by one less 


star than shown, but introduction of this change has been delayed indefinitely. 


Figure 111. Polish Insignia of Grade. 
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CAPTAIN 





ENSIGN* 





PRIVATE Ist CLASS 





PRIVATE 
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BRANCH DEVICES 


‘7 
~ 


<j, 
~~? 





ARMORED ORDNANCE SIGNAL 
TROOPS SERVICE TROOPS 








ENGINEER CHEMICAL MOTOR TRANSPORT 
TROOPS UNITS TROOPS TROOPS 
MEDICAL VETERINARY QUARTERMASTER REAR SERVICES* RAILWAY TROOPS 
SERVICE SERVICE SERVICE* 


SPECIALIST INSIGNIA 





a 


JUSTICE ADMINISTRATIVE MILITARY MILITARY SCHOOL 
BAND 





*The Quartermaster Service device is superseding the Rear Services device, 


following organizational redesignation. PARATROOPERS' BADGE 
COLLAR TABS 







MARSHAL 





Collar Tab for Overcoat Lapels 
(Infantry shown) 





Collar Tab for Field Service 
Uniform (Infantry shown) 


Field and Company Grade Officers, and 
Career NCO'S (Armored Troops shown) 





Collar Tabs worn on Dress Uniform 


Figure 112. Polish Branch Devices, Specialist Insignia, and 
Collar Tabs. 
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At each side is a gold head of grain symbol. In 
the center of the badge is a symbol of the specialty 
superimposed on an enameled background in the 
branch color. Above the symbol, inscribed in 
Polish, is the name of the specialty: e.g., ‘“Model 
Rifleman,’’ ‘Model Machine Gunner,” etc. 


170. DECORATIONS 


a. General. Decorations of the Polish Demo- 
cratic Republic are awarded to military personnel, 
civilians, units, and institutions for outstanding 
merit in the following fields: development of the 
national economy, education, science, culture, 
and art; public service and the work of building 
up the armed forces; victorious conduct of mili- 
tary operations and personal heroism in the field, 
or for outstanding deeds contributing to the 
strengthening of the country’s defense; and the 
improvement of methods of work and the raising 
of standards of health and physical culture. Top 
military decorations are discussed below and are 
illustrated in figure 113. 

(1) Order of “Virtuts Militarr.” This order 
has five classes and is awarded for out- 
standing achievements. Classlisgranted 
to top commanders. Itis worn on a sash 
over the right shoulder. With this class 
only, a silver eight-pointed staYr, super- 
imposed with a small black cross, is worn 
on the left breast. Class IJ is granted to 
army commanders. It is smaller than 
class I and is worn on the ribbon around 
the neck. Class ITI is similar to Class II 
and is awarded to commanders below 
army level for outstanding service in 
the field. Class IV is awarded to com- 
manders below division level and enlisted 
men. It is a gold cross and is worn 
suspended from a ribbon on the left 
breast. Class V is the same as Class IV, 
except that it is made of silver. 

(2) Order of “Polonia Restituta.’ This order 
has five classes and is awarded for out- 
standing service to the Polish Republic. 
Class I consists of a badge and star. It 
is worn on a sash over the right shoulder. 
The star is worn on the left breast. 
Class II also consists of a cross and a 
star. ‘The cross is smaller than that of 
class I and is worn on a ribbon around 
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the neck. The star is the same as that 
of Class I but is worn on the right 
breast. Class III consists of the same 
cross as Class II, and is worn on a ribbon 
around the neck, but without the star. 
Class IV is a cross worn on the left breast 
suspended from a ribbon with a rosette. 
Class V is a cross smaller than that of 
Class IV, and is worn on the left breast. 

(3) Order of the Cross of Grunwald. This order, 
created 10 February 1944, is awarded for 
outstanding service in the field. It has 
three classes. The medals of the classes 
are of the same design but differ in size 
and color; first class is gold; second class 
is silver trimmed in gold; and third class 
is silver. 

(4) Cross for Valor. This decoration is award- 
ed for distinguished conduct in battle. 

(5) Medal for Meritorious Service on the Freld 
of Glory. This medal is awarded to 
officers and noncommissioned officers for 
outstanding performance in the battle of 
Lenino. It consists of three classes: first 
class is gold; second class is silver; and 
third class is bronze. A medal similar in 
design but without flags is awarded to 
officers and noncommissioned officers for 
other deeds of bravery. 

(6) Crossof Merit. This decoration consists fo 
three classes: first class is red and gold; 
second class red and silver; third class 
bronze. 

(7) Armed Forces in thé Service of the Father- 
land Medal. This medal was instituted 
in 1951 to distinguish soldiers for long 
and irreproachable service in the Armed 
Forces. The gold medal is awarded for 
15 or more years of service; the silver 
medal for 10-14 years, and the bronze 
medal for 5-10 years. 

(8) Partisan’s Cross. This medal is awarded 
to partisans and to partisan units for 
outstanding achievement. It is awarded 
only once to individuals. 

b. Other Awards. Regular Army personnel are 
presented service chevrons which are worn on the 
left sleeve between the shoulder and the elbow. 
One chevron is given for each 3 years of service. 
A broad chevron represents 9 years. 
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ORDER OF VIRTUTI MILITARI ORDER OF POLONIA RESTITUTA 
(2d Class Commander's Cross Shown) (Grand Cross and Star of Ist Class Shown) 





ORDER OF THE CROSS OF GRUNWALD CROSS FOR VALOR MEDAL FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 
(Ist Class Shown) ON THE FIELD OF GLORY 
(3d Class Shown) 


Se en ee 


SERSDIROMAIRDREROG LLL ARIS Ery serenrme 


TERROR AGRA REBA AGEVORE POUR Estee. 


SE STALE CeLPUURERDRATER ESR MAAR E RSS | OF FEET) SETE 





CROSS OF MERIT ARMED FORCES IN THE SERVICE PARTISANS‘ CROSS 
(2d Class Shown) OF THE FATHERLAND MEDAL 


Figure 113. Polish Military Decorations and Awards. 
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Section VII. GLOSSARY OF MILITARY TERMS 


The Polish language is closely akin to Russian = apel--- ---- oe ee = roll call 


but is written in Latin characters. Military aucezies EA Hirst aid: Kit 
terms, however, are often based on different roots a oie aek en air yee eae (field) 
from the Russian, although there has been a = artyleria === ____----- artallory 
recent tendency to adopt the Russian-type APCVICNIA CIOGKA = 2 Seno heavy artillery 
nomenclature. arbyleria gorskac— + - = 8 Se mountain artillery 
Polish words are highly inflected and will often artyleria konna__..-------------- horse artillery 
be encountered with endings considerably different DT aes Ae bebe artillery 
j artyleria nadbrzezna..._...---.--- coast artillery 
from those shown here because a different case, artyleria przeciw-pancerna_______- antitank artillery 
number, gender, person, tense, voice, or aspect is artyleria przeciw-lotnicza__-___---_- antiaircraft artillery 
being used. For pronunciation, the following artyleria szturmowa------------- assault artillery 
letters and letter-combinations require special  Ttyleria zmotoryzowana_-------- motorized artillery 
ce EPLVICLZY Saas ee artilleryman, gunner 
attention: Btakn ns 5 wae Bee Ly ere a ee eeee, attack 
ie A es a in father automatyczna bron... .-.22-=———- automatic weapon 
Bt a Py sata ms similar to an in want, but nasalized automatyczny pistolet--.-------- automatic pistol 
as in French on 
Citet 72 Gore ts in hats p 
655 Fee ch in chin (tongue forward) becznosel. oe 2 See attention! 
Chas Sa So ee ch in Scottish loch or German ach baonet= sear ee bayonet 
CC Ren cee ch in choose (tongue back) PLGA EOD. este Re Nee ee battalion 
OF. Bo beam 7 in jig (tongue forward) DAterIA Se ee eee battery 
des 2 Gn eee j in judge (tongue back) BS Z Oe Ne ce oe Mo 7s eee base 
Gee 5 2s tS ee e in set DONZV aoe ss oe eee eee gasoline 
sel er a similar to an in ant, but nasalized DUG Wits Sky tere I oe BE oe Set battle 
like French in in fin boniba 22> 24 ee ee ee ee eee bomb 
Hips eat like Polish ch bomba dymna. 22. 2-2 ae smoke bomb 
RES See oa z in machine bomba odtamkowa_____-_-------- fragmentation bomb 
| eee ene Sean y in yard or boy bomba zapalaisca...- incendiary bomb 
eS ae Eee l in hilly (tongue forward) Drones Se eS ee weapons, arms, 
ee Nei See w in wall | branch of service. 
here ey ny in canyon Dron atOMOWA <2 642-0 atomic weapon 
ise pti ee 0 inon Droncsdro Wa Se eee nuclear weapon 
(Se eee u in rule Bron: PANCERDASe ee eee ee, armored force 
ee ere r harshly trilled DEV Pada) << eee ee brigade 
ace = ea z in azure (tongue back); but at end 
of word or after a voiceless con- C 
sonant, like sh in shoe. a/c ee ae ee ee eee aim, target 
fl ees sh in shin (tongue forward) GHeMIOM ~ on. oe chemical 
SO sh and ch in plush chair (tongue CHOTAZY. 6 je ig a eo warrant officer; junior 
forward) lieutenant. 
Bare sh in shoe (tongue back) Giao Sinika =. = ees ee thrust (jet engine) 
szez_..___._.._. sh and chin plush chair (tongue back) ciekly material pedny___________- liquid propellent 
ee Us in rule ClOsar StATLOWY8 es ee firing weight 
W------------ Yin very (missiles) . 
Se y in rhythm ciezhi karabin maszynowy.- ------- heavy machinegun 
ee eae z in azure (tongue forward) COLAO Rig tu eaten ona! teem to retreat 
ee ee 2 in azure (tongue back) Gwiczenie. = 28 25 ne training, exercise 
éwiczenie szkieletowe _ - --.------- command post 
A exercise. 
DOA eee Wie ios eT adjutant ezesé przednia____-- -- ee Se ae frontline sector 
PERTTI GU HC Was see. administration C2ON Sse at eee ee tank 
HOU ieee ree ee en See admiral 
akademia wojskowa______________ military academy 2 
Br UA Sacer se ee ee ambulance depessas 2 ae ee dispatch, message 
AI ota ween ee ammunition GOVOSNOSC! tes OS Bee range of gun 
AIMUNICTa: DOTOW N= = —-- = 25 = live ammunition GOWOCCHs ae commander, leader 
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dowddea garnizonu 9s - garrison commander 
GOWOCRtWO -., oo ee Set command 
GO WOR se Rost oe ee supply 
GOZOTCAS oe eS leader 
CUE eae, Sere ek ee eS wire 
drut kolezasty___--__- Seen See barbed wire 
drusynaes t= St pe ae ee squad 
Grugynow ye Somes eo eee squad leader 
duszpasterstwo__..__.___.-._---- chaplains corps 
CLV Be aS division 
GyWEeION: «tet: We ee eee ees battalion (of artillery) 
(SWAN? © eM Mae Ptr Ne ee section 
CURIRO ess Safran gun, cannon 
dziaio szturmowe.._.-_.-...----- assault gun 
Cea O ne) te 5 ts athe we Boe oe ee gun crew, gun section 
E 
ODE pyres Sia sek ok es ee military supply 
station. 
F 
DARROW wea Ue oe Oe ben See flank, side (adj) 
TOPUY AR ACIARE =! de 85 ee eee ee fortification 
G 
eS Boe ans Sen ee Yj a ee gas 
PONCLale = ee St See ees Re general 
Poneranoron bes: 35 Ss See eee lieutenant general 
PERErAL Ory LAV se foe brigadier general 
PENEKAL OV Wisin 22 3 Oe Se major general 
stowics DOjOWSs.- ak warhead 
PGRDOOSICZY -— 2) ee eee economic; administra- 
tive. ° 
PUAN OGM ee ere > See de oo tee grenade, shell 
GG TEC ek es a SRE sR le, wee ee boundary, border 
COW O} | SE cee oe ae Sn eed group 
H 
TORCH (Cae Spans Ca Pee SORA a Se 8 ll password, commana 
of execution. 
FEUD IO ee tee Jae OL rn howitzer 
| OVS) 66 1) SE eR Se Me Sap aReS Se tare ee helmet 
I 
ANIA 819 (POR! bel: gees Se ee Om supply section 
Tbe VION see ke ee ee eee .. engineer 
inzynieryjno-saperska stuzba___ __- engineer service 
J 
EATS ge ale SS SONI Ae a caisson 
SPOTL ea SS ee drive on! 
TOONOSUMGee tit Se unit 
RIO Ce ene 2 Se 8 a Ee prisoner of war 
K 
Kapitan _-—-_-_- ee D5 eo) oe ee Be ee captain 
STW oy CE Tee eee San Oo pe eee Be corporal 
PAGES See ie = Sarees rifle 
ROMAIN Ke ee See SF Le. ek carbine 
karabin maszynowy__------------ machinegun 
ECA ROTI Shi. oa cavalry 
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KOMEeENGS oo. Ree Se ese command 
KOMPAnie Fac ee ee ee company 
KomUniKgej as he S420 oo ence se transportation 
KONTNCS ache ot rt ee cavalry 
KOrpUS) 2552 5 oye ete bee corps 


Korpus Bezpieczenistwa Wewne- Internal Security 


trznego (KBW). Corps. 
KOS% ary, hos oa Se barracks 
kr 6cica ss <. ee a eee pistol 
PV CSIC oe ee ek oe BS oe od take cover! 
ey oe = ee ee he ene de ee bullet 
KwWatera 228 See ee eee cee billet 
Kkwatermistrya 1. we see oe supply officer 
L 
TACTNOR Gs tn ee eae ne oa signal troops; com- 
munications. 
TAC OWAICG Esser ae es ene cartridge box 
ladowyao- oss land, ground (adj) 
IR WOUR | see coe ae ee ee gun Carriage, gun 
mount. 
Joma rz er CR ns ee Ree physician 
les = eee Se re = ae quarters, camp (pl.) 
lekkiss. cee eet: ee eee oe light 
lotnict woo 2) os Re ee air force 
lotnicuwoOuMNorsKie=...- a naval air arm 
JOCTIERO eo ee oe ces airport 
lOSE;SUEZELDY Ste sot ee ees gun stock 
lUf ees oan se Pe est eee See gun barrel 
M 
TG OF se ore es ee ee re ae major 
MaREWE sen ee eee aes maneuver 
10471 G2) Goer it te a ae ety eee es Be march 
WIATSZAIOMe re — eh on ee Ee marshal 
WATSANUUG.. = 55 re ee march route 
marynarka wojenna___----.------ navy 
maska przeciwgazowa___------_-- gas mask 
materiay D6ANY_~ 2 esas- si So propellent 
IMIOTHCF OPTI) 2 ce i flame thrower 
MODINZAMN R62 oe Se mobilization 
MOLSKe se ee ee eee naval, maritime 
MOZGMCIRe > esas 8 se ee mortar 
MUNCIE ae ee ee uniform 
N 
TAIABO ie tO RES ee oe oe raid 
HAICIOZSAV Sepa ee ee heaviest (adj) 
napedirakietOwy -=- 2 seo oe rocket propulsion 
naped turboodrzutowy - -.-------- turbojet propulsion 
NAtALCIGE 5 ee toe eae attack 
NIC PETZ VIACIOlse tee ee Sas ee enemy 
O 
GDOs-6 se me 5 Sp Bee eee ee eee camp 
ORTON ee aah ae ee defense 
ODROUR Ve A= Sos e ee Soe fortified, defensive 
ac Co bat Cees wee 8 Dacca ee Seer ee be top a section, detachment 
OGRAZONIGN 82 kes 5 Se decontamination 
OCTOCZC WIG =< ooo oe ee deferment 
OCTANE ashes ee ee Oo tue countersign 
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ogien artylerii zegrodkowany -- ---- 
OPION NEKAI ACY = st eas Ss 
ogien obezwiadniajacy ----------- 


DanCOrny oa ona sesh ee 
PD eaTI CORT a ety et Pere oes fees, 5 EE 
Pieehotass2 = ae ee ee 
IOC AMT eee Se ies eS LS ee 
plerwsza Pomoc. =.= = ee 


DODOLOW ys era aa eee 
WIRE elects Soe We etre armen a Sa 


pocisk balistyezny dalekiego 
zasiegu. 

pocisk balistyezny Sredniego 
zasiegu. 


POCISK MICTOWARY~ 5-255 55 525455 
BOdGHOraZy. 2 


POGURG MIC wer See a he 
IC CLO CLCLAI Ake es ee ee 


padpariiozmike © 2 
TSO RO WE So ae et 


HONING ee re 


PGTNEOT Se rie Se tee 
EYOTE(BUDS TIN <i ces = atl ee Seen a 
DOStCIUDOK = oon ose ee es 
postrzar: =... 2 Spee Meee aeatiet 
DOStUIZER ACh. =. ee 
RIONEETO IG ot feces age WE oe NE 


APSE YOY Bhs ot Se acca ee 


predkosé w momencie wylaczenia 
silnika. 


DEZOOICle sc = LAr a ee 
DIZCCLWIOTNICZ Y.-S 
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officer 
concentrated fire 
harassing fire 
neutralization fire 
fire! 

district 

orderly 

weapons, arms 
cover, protection 


armored 

armor 

infantry 

foot soldier 

first aid 

pistol 

submachinegun 

platoon 

sergeant 

conscription 

conscript 

train 

shell, projectile 

intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

intermediate range 
ballistic missile. 

guided missile 

cadet, officer candi- 
date. 

surrender 

subdivision; subunit 

reconnaissance 

noncommissioned 
officer. 

noncommissioned 
officer on extended 
service. 

second lieutenant 

lieutenant colonel 

vehicle; carriage 

peace 

field 

field (adj) 

Poland 

Polish 

assistant 

help! 

ponton 

first lieutenant 

outpost, post 

wound, gunshot 

observer 

shoot, hit 

message 

call to arms, call-up 

position 

speed at burnout 


breakthrough 
antiaircraft 
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przeciwpancerny - _ = -.~-==.--=.=- antitank 
DS re NRE yo ane ee eel = regiment 
DUIKOWNIC A= 2 Ee ee colonel 
R 
Taco pelengacjAa see) os radio direction finding 
Pacionelencator swat Se radio direction finder 
TOI ieee Ee rocket 
PATIO HIGGS See es en ae semaphore 
reezny karabin maszynowy - - -- --- light machinegun 
TONEKUOR ese oe searchlight 
TFOREUG Ss os od eee es recruit 
TOW OLWOR os ers ees ee revolver 
FROST ATI. See ee Russian 
TOA See SS ee company, file 
POZA eee eS tL oe eS ee command 
LOZKAZGZIOUNY == eee order of the day 
rusznica przeciwpancerna_-_------- antitank rifle 
PVNSZTONCK 2k ee armor, equipment 
S 
SAIMOCHOGEt2 oe eee a ene car, motor vehicle 
SAM GIOG ee Sa airplane 
sAmolot-Odrzutowy 2 2 2 jet airplane 
samolot turboodrzutowy __------- turbojet airplane 
samolot turboSmigtowy ----------- turboprop airplane 
SAIN GIOW KA 2 = ee ee ae trap, snare 
SHIN GY C1 cee Scere tat ape Peas ea Ripe ap de engineer, sapper 
SICLARN US ata eee ee sergeant first class 
SUnik-Odrzutowy:_ =... jet engine 
Sibnik StartoW yo 2" oa booster (missiles) 
STE A cate Dene eee ee, RIN See Oe BL strength, force 
ShG7 DAS ste te ee ee es See service 
SMICIOWIOO. 2 ce gle ee helicopter 
SOCZO WAR rc ee ee lens 
SPACOCOTOMS eae ee re parachute 
DIS ie eee a ee ee roll list 
SPOSiTPZePaCe= = 2 he eae observer 
SPlrawieGMWwOsG.. 6 Ho ee justice 
SLOG ee ee eae medium 
staty material pedny_-_-_---------- solid propellent 
StArSZyY SICTzant. == master sergeant 
starszy szerogowiec. private first class 
St6}ls oss: ee pes ee halt! 
SAH Oy OF LE (Es es re A ee ame Cea ee grade, rank 
SU ae ee ee guard 
SELET Rese eet oe 5 Siete Pah zone 
strefa Oenias ee zone of fire 
SEDO DA tate ie re een rifle 
StPZeleGso ay ee ees rifleman; private (in- 
fantry). 
SZANICC <2. Gee ce trench 
SZALZ sos ee cee Bere as 2) Sees attack, charge 
SACTE DEO ae ee ee echelon 
S7Cle eee ee es chief 
BZOE SALAD a eee ee ee chief of staff 
SCLC eae ee ee row, rank 
STEOPEVOWIlC =. tse private soldier; en- 
listed man. 
SZ EOLENIG en lee Bement ere ee training 
BZ bas eee staff 
SUIT TT ee a SF IR Ss Ben assault 
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CHAPTER 8 





Section I. 
171. NATURE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


a. Composition. The Rumanian Armed Forces 
consist of ground, naval, and air forces, subordi- 
nate to the Ministry of the Armed Forces. The 
militarized security forces, consisting of the Fron- 
tier Troops and the Security Troops, are organized 
and equipped much the same as infantry troops 
and their training includes small-unit combat 
tactics in addition to their more specialized secur- 
ity activities. Units of the militarized security 
forces could be attached or assigned to Army field 
commands in wartime to perform various essential 
security-type duties, such as military government, 
counterintelligence, traffic control, and _ line-of- 
communication protection. The militarized secur- 
ity forces are, thus, auxiliary ground forces and a 
factor to consider in assessing Rumania’s war- 
making potential. 

The Rumanian Navy is small and designed 
pcimarily for limited operations in coastal waters. 
Major units include several destroyers and sub- 
marines. The air forces are well equipped with 
jet fighter interceptors and, like those in other 
Satellite states, are almost exclusively intended 
for air defense of the country, although capable 
also of limited ground-support operations. The 
air units are subordinate to an ‘‘Air Forces and 
Territorial Defense’? command that coordinates 
the operation of the fighter and antiaircraft artil- 
lery units assigned to territorial air defense. This 
command is similar to those of the other Bloc 
states and is tied in with them for combined de- 
fense of the Bloc territory. 

b. Development. Rumania, as a member of the 
French-sponsored ‘Little Entente” before World 
War II, was subject to a substantial degree of 
_ French influence over her Armed Forces. In 1939 
and 1940, the government shifted to a pro-German 
policy and came under the domination of local 
Fascists and Fascist sympathizers. When the 
Germans invaded the Balkans, Rumania wel- 
comed them. Although Rumanian troops did not 
take part in the attack on Yugoslavia in April 1941, 
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they did participate in the German campaign 
against the U.S.S.R., launched in June 1941. Ru- 
manian troops fought reasonably well, making a 
major contribution to some of the early successes, 
as in the seizure of Odessa and Sevastopol. A 
large Rumanian force on the southern flank of the 
German line at Stalingrad in early 1943, however, 
bore the brunt of the initial Soviet breakthrough 
and was virtually destroyed. Im August 1944, 
after Soviet forces had forced the Iasi Gap and 
entered Rumania, King Michael overthrew the 
pro-Nazi government of Marshal Antonescu and 
switched sides in the war. Several Rumanian divi- 
sions actually joined the Soviet force and fought 
against their erstwhile German allies during the 
closing months of the war. 

The Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party 
seized control of the government early in 1945. 
Between 1945 and 1947, under this government, 
the Army was allowed to deteriorate. It went 
through the familiar purgings to eliminate all 
officers and noncommissioned officers who might 
have remained loyal to a previous Rumanian 
regime, regardless of their military proficiency. 
Army strength was also reduced, in accordance 
with the terms of the Rumanian peace treaty. 

A program for revitalizing the Army was first 
announced in December 1947, following the ap- 
pointment of Emil Bodnaras as Minister of the 
Armed Forces. Progress was slow for some years, 
however. It was particularly difficult to raise an 
officer corps that was politically reliable and at 
the same time possessed some degree of military 
experience and leadership ability. A newly in- 
tensified effort to improve the forces was made 
after a severe purge in the spring of 1950. This 
effort was carried out under the scrutiny of a 
relatively large and influential Soviet Military 
Mission. Some Rumanian officers were sent to 
the U.S.S.R. for training, Soviet equipment 
arrived in ever-larger quantities, strength was 
increased, and the training program was regu- 
larized. 
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By about 1955, the Army had reached a 
reasonable degree of proficiency, but it was not 
among the best organized, trained, or equipped 
Satellite forces. Moreover, its reliability was 
considered to be as low as that of any other 
Satellite force. 

In 1955, the force consisted of more than 200,000 
men, organized into about 15 Soviet-type line 
divisions, mostly of rifle type. The troops were 
intensively indoctrinated and special efforts were 
made to insure conformance to Communist 
ideology in both thought and action. 

c. Status. The chief developments since 1955 
have included a small reduction in strength to 
about 200,000 men—largely for economic reasons. 
There have been continued efforts to improve the 
organization of the tactical units, but adoption of 
the latest Soviet concepts—such as converting 
rifle divisions to motorized rifle—has not yet been 
observed in Rumania. Training has improved 
somewhat and division and higher-level maneuvers 
have been held. The Army has also conducted 
some combined training with Soviet units. Soviet 
confidence in the stability of the force is indicated 
to some extent by a willingness to continue equip- 
ment shipments into Rumania: during 1958 two 
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new types of Soviet equipment appeared in 
Rumania before they were known to be in any other 
Satellite Army. Standardization on equipment 
of Soviet design—and larzely of Soviet manu- 
facture—is almost complete. 

Rumania employs a form of universal conscrip- 
tion. In most Army branches, the term of service 
is 2 years. Approximately 80,000 young men are 
brought into the Army each year. Those who 
agree to continue their active duty for a third 
year, drawn largerly from specialized branches, 
probably number no greater than 15,000. The 
permanent cadre of officers and noncommissioned 
officers constitutes approximately an additional 
25,000. 

Rumanian troops probably would not fight en- 
thusiastically in the Soviet cause, unless the 
Soviets could clearly demonstrate .that basic 
Rumanian national interests were at stake in the 
war. So long as the Bloc appeared to be winning, 
the troops probably would remain reliable, but 
morale would almost certainly be low. 


172. THE HIGH COMMAND 


Top control of the Rumanian Armed Forces 
generally follows the familiar Bloc pattern (ch. 1). 


Figure 115. Rumanian Troops on Training Maneuvers. 
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173. TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


Rumania is divided into 2 military districts for 
purposes of territorial administration. The dis- 
trict headquarters are similar to those in other 
Bloc states, having a basic responsibility for the 
administrative and logistical support of the units 
in their respective areas. They are in the opera- 
tional command line between the Ministry and the 
tactical units, but are not, strictly speaking, tacti- 
cal headquarters. They exercise general super- 
vision over training activities and have a responsi- 
bility for the combat readiness of the combat 
units. In wartime, or for peacetime training pur- 
poses, the district headquarters can provide the 
cadres for field commands of corps or higher 
level. 


174. ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
FOR WAR | 


The wartime organization of the Army will de- 
pend on the nature of its intended employment and 
the scale of its mobilization. The present force 


Section Il. 
175. ARMS AND SERVICES 


The basic combat arms in the Rumanian Arnty 
include Infantry (/nfanterie), Armor (Blindaté), 
Artillery (Artilerie), Engineers (Geniu), Signal 
(Transmisiune), Chemical (Arma Chimicd), and 
Cavalry (Cavalerie). The infantry arm includes 
mountain infantry troops. 

The rear services include Quartermaster (/n- 
tendenta), Medical (Medici Umani), Veterinary 
(Medici Veterinari), Administrative (Admnis- 
trata), Technical (Technic), and rail and motor 
transport. 

Other branches are Justice (Magistrati) and 
Military Music (Muzic: Militare). 


176. PRINCIPLES OF TACTICAL ORGANI- 
ZATION 


The tactical organization of the Rumanian 
Army generally follows that employed in the Soviet 
Army between about 1947 and 1955, although 
certain modifications are made in order to account 
for the local situation. These, however, are not 
of great significance from an organizational stand- 
point. There is little evidence that the Ruma- 
nians are adopting the latest changes in Soviet 
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could be organized into several corps or field army 
commands of combined-arms type. The existence 
of only a few armored-type divisions would pre- 
clude the formation of a tank army until addi- 
tional divisions were raised by mobilization. 

Rumania has a substantial mobilization poten- 
tial, although the bulk of the necessary materiel 
would have to be provided by the U.S.S.R. if addi- 
tional units were to be formed. Available man- 
power and administrative machinery are believed 
adequate for raising a force of about 1,000,000 men 
and some 40 divisions within several months of 
M-Day. Raising such a force would virtually 
exhaust the number of trained ground reserves 
who have served on active duty or who have re- 
ceived extensive refresher training since the Army 
adopted Soviet organization, tactics, and equip- 
ment. Additional mobilization would be possible 
from the remainder of the approximately 3,000,000 
fit males of military age. Many of these have had 
prior military experience, but they would require 
a significant amount of additional training before 
they could be considered effective. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIELD FORCES 


tactical organization, as are several other Satellite 
armies, although they may do so before 1961 or 
1962. 


177. HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 


The highest level of tactical command is the 
division. Corps existed until a few years ago, 
but were abolished in accordance with the trend 
throughout the Bloc. Their absence is not be- 
lieved to have special importance, and they could 
be quickly reestablished if desired. 


178. TACTICAL UNITS 


a. Line Divisions. Rumanian line divisions in- 
clude infantry, armored, mechanized, and moun- 
tain-infantry types. By far the greatest number 
areinfantry. The infantry divisions are organized 
basically much the same as the pre-1955 Soviet 
rifle division. Only one of the two artillery regi- 
ments of the rifle division has been identified in 
most Rumanian infantry divisions. Both may 
actually exist, or the second may be represented 
in some cases at battalion strength. Similarly, in 
some divisions the antiaircraft or signal elements 
may be at company strength rather than battalion. 
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Such deficiencies are probably no more than peace- 
time expedients. 

The armored division compares with the Soviet 
tank division, although not incorporating some of 
the more recent changes in that unit. The 
Rumanian mechanized division also follows the 
pattern of its Soviet counterpart of several years 
ago. The mountain infantry division is essenti- 
ally a scaled-down ‘“‘rifle’ division; support ele- 


Section Ill. 
179. GENERAL 


The Rumanian militarized security forces, sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
consist of the Security Troops (Securztate) and the 
Frontier Troops (Granicieri). These forces are, in 
effect, auxiliary ground forces, although in peace- 
time their functions are restricted to maintaining 
internal and frontier security. They wear mili- 
tary uniforms and are armed with infantry 
weapons. Their training includes firing practice 
and small-unit combat exercises, as well as in- 
struction in their specialized security duties. In 
time of war, units of the militarized security forces 
could be attached to Army field commands to 
perform specialized functions. They could also 
be used as line troops if the occasion demanded. 


180. FRONTIER TROOPS 


The Rumanian Frontier Troops have a strength 
of nearly 25,000 men. The largest operating unit 
is the regiment. The typical regiment is organ- 
ized like an Army unit although somewhat smaller. 
Each regiment is responsible for a border sector, 
which is suballotted to battalions, companies, and 
platoons. The platoons maintain actual foot 
patrols along the border. Patrols are assisted 
by watchtower observers and dogs. Cleared and 


Section IV. 
182. INTRODUCTION 


The Rumanian Army has generally standardized 
on weapons and equipment of Soviet type. Some 
equipment is of Czechoslovak manufacture, al- 
though the bulk is from the U.S.S.R. Local pro- 
duction is limited to small quantities of small arms, 
mortars, ammunition, and explosives, and certain 
types of specialized equipment. There is no 
known weapon of recent domestic Rumanian de- 
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ments are generally smaller and weapons lighter. 

b. Other Units. The Army contains a substan- 
tial number of other separate units. These are 
chiefly of artillery and antiaircraft artillery type, 
although there are a few regimental units of line 
type: infantry, mechanized, and parachute. 

Artillery units consist of brigades and regiments. 
These include howitzer, mortar, gun, and rocket 
launcher units. 


MILITARIZED SECURITY FORCES 


plowed strips and barbed-wire fences (often elec- 
trically charged or armed with trip-flares) are 
located along most of the border. The densest 
concentration of Rumanian Frontier Troops, 
towers, and obstacles, is along the Yugoslav 
frontier. 

The Frontier Troops are so trained, organized, 
and equipped that they could serve as a defense 
screening force in the event of armed attack from 
outside the country. They could not hold out 
long, however, unless rapidly reinforced and ulti- 
mately replaced by Army units. 


181. SECURITY TROOPS 


The Security Troops comprise a force roughly 
twice as large as that of the Frontier Troops. 
The basic operating unit is the battalion. Units 
of this size are dispersed generally throughout 
the country with concentrations in every im-_ 
portant population, industrial, or other strategic 
center. They are responsible for suppressing all 
forms of internal opposition or resistance to the 
Communist regime. 

The respective units are organized generally as 
are Army units, but are smaller. Each battalion 
is responsible for security operations within a 
specified region of the country. A regiment, with 
four subordinate battalions, is located in Bucharest. 


WEAPONS 


sign, and all items produced are copies of Soviet 
models. 


183. INFANTRY 


a. General. Soviet-type infantry weapons are 
generally standard, although some non-Soviet 
small arms of World War II vintage have not yet 
been replaced. Moreover, a few items in use are 
of recent Czechoslovak design and manufacture 
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and several Soviet-type items are of Czechoslovak 
as well as Rumanian manufacture. 

b. Pistols. The Rumanian Army is receiving the 
Soviet TT-33 pistol, but it is not believed yet in 
general use. German, Austrian, and Italian pistols 
are in service, with the German 7.65-mm H. Sc. 
Mauser existing in the greatest quantity. 

c. Submachineguns. The principal submachine- 
g'un in service is the World War II Soviet 7.62-mm 
PPSh-41 (fig. 6, p. 14). The modern Soviet sub- 
machinegun, the 7.62-mm AK (fig. 31, p. 47), 
is being acquired in ever greater numbers. 

d. Rifles. The Army has both the Soviet 
7.62-mm M1891/30 rifle and its shorter version, 
the M44 carbine (fig. 7, p. 14). These weapons 
replaced the Czechoslovak Mauser and Austrian 
Mannlicher rifles which were formerly standard. 
The modern Soviet 7.62-mm carbine SKS (fig. 79, 
p. 117) is now appearing in Rumanian units. 

e. Machineguns. Soviet machineguns are gradu- 
ally replacing older types produced by both 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Soviet weapons, 
all of 7.62-mm caliber, include the DP light (fig. 
20, p. 29), DT tank, Goryunov SG—43 heavy (fig. 
8, p. 15), and the DShK M38 heavy (fig. 116) 
machineguns. The new Soviet 14.5-mm heavy 
antiaircraft machinegun is also available in both 
the ZPU-2 dual-mount (fig. 117) and ZPU-+4 
quadruple-mount (fig. 98, p. 140) versions. 

f. Infantry Antitank Weapons. Rumania has 
sizable quantities of the obsolete Soviet 14.5-mm 
AT rifle PTRS and PTRD. In addition, the 
Army employs more modern equipment, such as 
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Figure 116. Soviet 12.7-mm DShK Heavy Machinegun M38. 
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Figure 117. Soviet 14.5-mm Twin-Mount Antiaircraft Machine- 
gun ZPU-2 with GAZ-69 Light Truck. 


the Czechoslovak grenade launcher P-27 and 
82-mm recoilless gun T—21 (figs. 46 and 47, p. 70), 
the Soviet 82-mm recoilless gun B-10 (fig. 118), 
and the Soviet 107-mm recoilless gun B-11 (fig. 
95, p. 139). 

g. Grenades. The Army employs most or all of 
the more familiar types of Soviet offensive and 
defensive hand grenades. 

h. Mortars. The Rumanian Army has all 
standard types of Soviet mortars: the 82-mm 
(fig. 21, p. 29), 107-mm, 120-mm (fig. 9, p. 15), 
and 160-mm (fig. 80, p. 118). In addition, the 
modern super-heavy Soviet 240-mm mortar (fig. 
119) has been seen in limited quantities in the 
hands of Rumanian troops. There are probably 
some old Rumanian 60-mm and 81-mm mortars of 
French design in reserve. The 81l-mm pieces 
could be used to fire Soviet 82-mm ammunition. 


184. ARTILLERY 


a. General. The Rumanian Army possesses a 
conglomeration of artillery equipment of various 
national origins. Soviet-designed and manu- 
factured equipment is steadily becoming standard 
in all calibers, however, and the great bulk of the 
heterogeneous weapons are now in reserve. 
Present holdings include all the basic, older Soviet 
weapons and several of the more modern pieces. 

b. Field. The Soviet 85-mm field gun D-—44 
(fig. 10, p. 16) is gradually replacing the 76-mm 
field gun M42 (fig. 81, p. 118) as the standard light 
field piece. Soviet 76-mm howitzers and mountain 
howitzers are also held, but are little used. Limited 
numbers of the Soviet 100-mm field gun are 
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Figure 118. Soviet 82-mm Recoilless Gun B-10. 


available in both the M44 (fig. 23, p. 30) and M55 
(fig. 120) versions. Other standard Soviet field 
pieces include the 122-mm M38 howitzer (fig. 11, 
p. 16), the M31/37 gun (fig. 82, p. 119), the 152-mm 
M37 gun-howitzer (fig. 96, p. 139), and the 152-mm 
M43 howitzer (fig. 121). There are smal] numbers 
of the Soviet 203-mm M31 howitzer (fig. 33, 
p. 49) available as well. Other weapons that may 
still be employed in a few units include French 
75- and 105-mm guns and Czechoslovak 100-mm 





Figure 119. Soviet 240-mm Mortar with AT-L Light Tracked 


Prime Mover. 
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and 150-mm howitzers and 100-mm mountain 
howitzers. 

*c. Antitank. The standard AT artillery weapon 
is the Soviet 57-mm M43 (fig. 12, p. 17), which has 
largely replaced the 45-mm M42 gun (fig. 24, 
p. 31). There are some German 75-mm Pak 40 
AT guns available, but they are not in significant 
use. The Soviet 76-mm, 85-mm and 100-mm field 
guns are also used in the antitank role. 

d. Antiaircraft. The standard Rumanian anti- 
aircraft weapons are the Soviet 37-mm M39 (fig. 


Figure 120. Soviet 100-mm Field Gun M55. 
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Figure 121. Soviet 152-mm Howitzer M43. 


25, p. 31) and 85-mm M89 (fig. 13, p. 17) guns. 
Small but increasing numbers of the Soviet 57-mm 
S-60 (fig. 64, p. 96) and 100-mm KS-—19 (fig. 99, 
p. 140) guns are being received to replace the older 
and smaller-caliber weapons. There are also 
several non-Soviet AA weapons, including Ger- 
man 88-mm, that are held in reserve. 

e. Field Rocket Launcher. The Army has a 
quantity of the Czechoslovak 130-mm, 32-round 
rocket launcher RM-130 (fig. 52, p. 72). There 
are also growing numbers of the Soviet 132-mm, 
16-round launcher BM~-13 (fig. 83, p. 119). Both 
weapons have a significant area saturation capa- 
bility at relatively short ranges. 


Section V. 
186. TRANSPORTATION 


The Rumanian Army has acquired considerable 
quantities of trucks in recent years from postwar 
Soviet and Satellite production. Meantime, sig- 
nificant numbers of wornout World War II types 
have been retired. Poor road conditions and 
inferior loading and driving techniques reduce the 
operational life of most vehicles. 

Soviet cargo trucks of from 3 to 5% tons are 
standard. These include ZIS-5, ZIS-150, and 
ZIS-151 (fig. 17, p. 19) models. New vehicles of 
undetermined type are also believed to have been 
received from other Bloc countries, such as 
Hungary, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 

Military cars include Czechoslovak, Kast 
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185. ARMOR 
a. Tanks. The Soviet T—-34 (85) medium tank 
(fig. 102, p. 141) isstandard in the Rumanian Army, 
although small numbers of T-54 tanks (fig. 14, 
p. 18) have been seen. Reports of JS-series heavy 
tanks have been received but are discounted. 

b. Assault Guns. The Soviet SU-76 support 
cun (fig. 122) is available in significant numbers. 
The Soviet SU-100 (for a Czechoslovak version 
of which see fig. 54, p. 73) and JSU—152 (fig. 104, 
p. 142) assault guns are also available, but the other 
standard Soviet assault gun, the JSU-122, has 
not been reliably reported. 

c. Armored Personnel Carriers. The Rumanian 
Army possesses significant numbers of both stand- 
ard types of Soviet armored personnel carriers: 
the BTR-40 (fig. 101, p. 141) and the BTR-152 
(hie: 165 p18). 





Figure 122. Soviet SU-76 Support Gun. 


EQUIPMENT 


German, and Soviet vehicles. The Soviet Pobeda 
and GAZ-67B light vehicles are in standard use 
for staff, command, and reconnaissance purposes. 

The Rumanians have been provided with Soviet 
amphibious equipment, namely the GAZ-46 
amphibious jeep (MAV) (fig. 123) and the 6x 6 
amphibious truck (BAV) (fig. 124). 


187. SIGNAL 


a. General. The Army uses primarily Soviet- 
type signal equipment, but full standardization 
probably has not been achieved. Until fairly 
recently, some signal equipment was being manu- 
factured in Rumania itself that was different from 
that used by other Bloc countries. This produc- 
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Figure 123. Soviet GAZ-46 Amphibious Jeep MAV. 


tion has been stopped in favor of the local manu- 
facture of items of Soviet design. The U.S.S.R. 
remains the main source of supply, however. 

Wire is the principal and most reliable means of 
communications in the Rumanian Army. All or 
most normal communications between the high 
command in Bucharest and subordinate head- 
quarters are by wire. In time of war, both field 
wire and cable, as well as the civilian net, will be 
used. 

b. Wire. Most field telephones are German- 
type World War II equipment although Soviet 
models are being received in increasing quantities. 
Similarly, Soviet-type field wire and cable is 
gradually replacing the German materiel that has 
long been in use. 

c. Radio. The use of radio as a medium of 

military communication has been relatively low 
in the past. It is increasing now as improved 
types and additional quantities of radio equip- 
ment are received, chiefly from the U.S.S.R. 


188. ENGINEER 


Rumanian Army engineer equipment is of 
Soviet design and almost entirely of Soviet manu- 
facture. Local production facilities are not known 
to be used to any significant extent. The quality 
of available equipment is good, although much of 
it is of World War II standard. 

All mine-warfare equipment in the Army is of 
Soviet design and manufacture. It is used in 
accordance with Soviet doctrine. 
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The only known item of bridging equipment 
produced locally that is in use by the Rumanian 
Army engineers is the ‘“‘C-35” ponton bridge set. 
This equipment was first produced and allocated 
to the engineer troops during 1950-1951. Normal 
carrying capacity of the bridge is believed to be 
approximately 13 tons. The types and amounts 
of available Soviet bridging and stream-crossing 
equipment are unknown. 

Rumania is dependent on the U.S.S.R. and, to 
a limited extent, Czechoslovakia, for the bulk of 
its construction equipment. Although an effort 
is being made to develop a substantial construc- 
tion-equipment industry, only tractors are known 
to have been produced in significant quantities. 


189. CHEMICAL 


The Rumanian chemical warfare capability, 
though limited, is improving. Most of the 
heterogeneous types of equipment left over from 
World War II are being phased out in favor of 
those received from the U.S.S.R. In the past, 
the Rumanian CW capability was almost exclu- 
sively defensive, but in recent years, the offensive 
position has been strengthened by the inclusion 
of limited quantities of flame weapons and smoke 
munitions. 

The offensive chemical equipment now on hand 
includes Soviet gas-fragmentation bombs of vari- 
ous types, smoke hand grenades, and smoke pots. 
Wartime German flame throwers and a postwar 
Soviet flame thrower are known to be in use. 

Defensive equipment includes several types of 
protective masks, although the Soviet ShM-—1 is 
becoming standard. The Soviet protective cape 





Figure 124. Soviet Amphibious Truck BAV, 6 x 6. 
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and suit are issued for individual protection. 
There is also oxygen-breathing equipment, pro- 
tective clothing, and decontamination and detec- 
tion equipment in service. 


190. MEDICAL 


Rumania has an embryonic medical industry 
and has many deficiencies in its medical economy. 


Section VI. 
191. UNIFORMS 


a. General. The Rumanian Army uniforms have 
remained substantially the same since 1948. How- 
ever, a Western-style coat is being introduced for 
dress wear. Major changes have been made in 
insignia to bring them into closer conformity with 
those of the Soviet Union. Since 1956, there has 
been a trend toward nationalism in reported 
changes in cap devices and in the belt and button 
emblem to reflect the Rumanian national crest 
and colors. Generally, Rumanian Army uniforms 
are well cut and both officers and enlisted men are 
distinguished by the neat tailoring of their breeches. 
Uniforms fall into two categories, field-service and 
dress. Winter uniforms are of brownish OD 
woolen material and the summer uniform of green- 
ish OD cotton. 

Uniforms are illustrated in figure 125. 

b. Field-Service. 

(1) Officers. The winter field-service uniform 
consists of coat, Sam Browne belt, 
breeches or trousers, boots or shoes, and 
overcoat. Headgear may be the service 
cap, garrison cap, fur cap, or helmet. 
A raincoat made of water-resistant cloth 
or leather, with hood, is an optional item 
of wear. A short heavy overcoat with 
concealed buttons may also be worn. 
The summer field-service uniform con- 
sists of the service cap or garrison cap, 
tunic (gymnastyorka), breeches, boots, 
and belt. 

(2) Enlisted men. The field-service uniforms 
are worn by enlisted men for all occa- 
sions. They have the same components 
as the officers’ summer and winter field- 
service uniforms except that breeches 
and short boots are worn by enlisted 
men at all times. 
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Certain antibiotics are being produced, and some 
of these are being exported to the Soviet Union. 
A small amount of medical equipment is produced, 
but the quantity is far short of needs. The medi- 
cal profession is short of trained personnel. The 
greater part of the medical supplies and equipment 
available to the military forces is of foreign make, 
primarily Soviet. 


UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA, AND DECORATIONS 


c. Dress. A dress uniform is authorized for 
wear by Rumanian officers for formal occasions 
and receptions. The uniform consists of a coat 
similar to that of the field-service uniform, blue 
trousers, brown shoes, service cap, and brown 
gloves. A Western-style coat with shirt and tie 
is being introduced. A gold belt may be worn 
with this uniform. In addition, general officers 
have been observed wearing blue, lavender, and 
white coats in lieu of olive drab with this uniform. 

d. Women. No information is available con- 
cerning the uniforms worn by female personnel of 
the Rumanian Army. 

e. Special. 

(1) Armored. Armored personnel wear khaki 
or dark-blue coveralls over the regular 
Army uniform. A leather crash helmet 
completes this uniform. 

(2) Mountain Infantry. These troops are 
distinguished by their long ski trousers, 
ski boots, and white ski socks. A beret 
or fur cap is worn with this uniform. 

(3) Cold Weather. A two-piece olive-green 
quilted uniform, closely resembling the 
Soviet padded assembly is worn by Ru- 
manian troops in extreme cold weather. 

(4) Camouflage. A one- or two-piece white 
coverall with hood, or a brown mottled 
jacket may be worn over the regular 
Army field-service uniform for winter and 
summer camouflage. 


f. Militarized Security Forces. Frontier Troops 
and Security Troops wear regular Army uniforms. 
A colored cloth triangle, worn on the cap directly 
beneath the cap badge, and a lozenge-shaped col- 
lar tab in the basic branch color are distinguishing 
characteristics of security force uniforms. 
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192. INSIGNIA 
a. Grade. 


(1) 


General. In May 1952, the insignia of 
the Rumanian Armed: Forces were revised 
to bring them into closer conformity with 
those of the U.S.S.R. Grades of officers 
and enlisted men are determined from the 
shoulderboards worn with all uniforms. 
Shoulderboards are illustrated in figure 
126. 


(2) Officers. General officers’ grades are indi- 


cated by the number of stars worn on 
patterned shoulderboards. Field-grade 
officers wear shoulderboards with two 
longitudinal stripes, company grade 
officers wear one longitudinal stripe. 
Gold-colored shoulderboards are worn 
by officers of combat arms, silver- 
colored by officers of the technical and 
administrative services. 


(3) Enlisted men. Normally, enlisted men’s 


shoulderboards have background in the 
branch of service color with rank bars 
in gold for Army personnel and silver 
for militarized security forces. Service 
stripes which indicate the number of 
enlistments are worn on the left sleeve 
above the elbow. 


b. Branch. 
(1) General. Branch of service is indicated 


by means of metallic devices and by the 
use of color. 


(2) Metallic devices. Devices are worn on 


shoulderboards of officers and enlisted 
men except infantry troops frequently 
wear no device. 


(3) Color. Distinctive colors of the arms and 


services of the Rumanian Army are 
shown on items of uniform as follows: on 
the service cap band and piping of the 
crown; on coat and overcoat collar tabs; 
on piping of coat sleeve cuffs and on 
outer seams of trousers; on stripes and 
piping of the officers’ shoulderboards 
and on the background color of the 
enlisted men’s shoulderboards.. Sleeve 
piping is not universal and may be 
phasing out. General officers of the 
combat arms wear collar tabs bearing 
laurel leaf ornamentation on bright red 
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- backgrounds, with gold piping. General 
officers of the technical and administra- 
tive services wear these tabs with silver 
laurel leaves and silver piping. ‘The 
distinguishing colors of the branches 
which have been identified are listed 
below: 


Armored, Artillery, Engineers, Black 
neers, Signal, and Technical. 
Infantry and Quartermaster_ Red 


Cavalry 2 eee ee Magenta 
Mountain Infantry_-------- Dark Green 
Medical and Veterinary- -- -- Maroon 
Frontier Froops. = 2 Light Green 
Security Lrogps-—--2-—== === Bright Blue 
Superior Schools- -—-------- Yellow 
Military Schools_--.--=- =.= White 


Note. An alternate pointed collar tab in 
the basic branch color has been observed being 
worn by Army troops. 


(4) Headgear insignia. Cap insignia devices 
do not vary with the arm or service. The 
pattern was fixed by Decree #21 dated 
15 February 1951. These insignia are 
worn on caps, berets, and fur caps, but 
not on steel helmets (fig. 126, p. 168). 

(5) Specialist. The only shoulder sleeve in- 
signia identified is that of the elite 1’ udor 
Viadimirescu Debretin (TV) Division. 
The insignia is a Rumanian flag on which 
the letters “TV” are superimposed. It is 
usually a printed cloth, but officers have 
been seen wearing a slightly smaller em- 
broidered version. It is worn on the 
upper part of the right sleeve and may 
continue to be worn by military person- 
nel even after transfers to new units are 
effected. 


193. DECORATIONS 


The Rumanian awards available to military 
personnel are listed below in what is believed to be 
the accepted order of precedence. The only 
foreign decorations that the Rumanian military 
may wear are those awarded by the U.S.5.R. and 
by her Satellites. 

a. The Star of RPR (Five Classes). The star 1s 
awarded to Rumanian military and civilian per- 
sonnel and to foreigners. The medal is a reward 
for special achievements in political, cultural, or 
social fields. 
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Figure 126. Rumanian Grade, Branch, and Other Insignia. 
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The first class consists of a five-pointed gold star 
with rays. A red-enameled star surrounded by a 
gold laurel wreath and bearing the inscription ‘30 
December 1947’ (the date of King Michael’s 
abdication) is mounted on the gold star. 

The second class is the same as the first, except 
that the star is silver. 

The third class is a five-pointed red-enameled 
star with gold rays. The front of the medal bears 
the inscription ‘“RPR” on a small red-enameled 
plaque. A similar plaque on the reverse side bears 
the inscription ‘380 December 1947.” 

The fourth class is the same as the third, except 
the rays of the star are silver. 

The fifth class is the same as the third, except 
that the rays of the star are bronze. 

b. The Order of Labor (Three Classes). This 
order is awarded to those who distinguish them- 
selves in labor, contributing by their activity to 
the prosperity of the Rumanian People’s Republic 
and to the material and cultural welfare and free- 
dom of the people. 

The order represents the sun with a central disc 
of yellow enamel, from which rise ten rays. The 
lower part of the sun’s disc is covered by branches 
of laurel and ears of corn arranged in a semicircle. 
Between the two branches are a hammer and sickle 
which partly cover the central disc of the sun. In 
the free space between the hammer and sickle and 
the ears of corn is a small five-pointed star in red 
enamel. A red-enameled ribbon circles the lower 
half of the sun without covering it. This ribbon, 
the central fold of which is inscribed “RPR”, 
binds the laurel to the ears of corn. 

In the first class of the order, the sun is in gold 
and the laurel, corn, and hammer and sickle in 
silver; in the second class, the sun is silver and the 
laurel, corn, and hammer and sickle are gold; in 
the third class, the sun, laurel, corn, and hammer 
and sickle are all in bronze. 

The ribbon of the order is of red watered-silk, 
of a slightly lighter shade than the ribbon of 
the ‘Star of the RPR,” and has a gold stripe on 
each side. 

c. The Order of the. Defense of the Fatherland 
(Three Classes). The order is awarded to Ruma- 
nian military and civilian personnel, and_ to 
foreigners for outstanding contributions to political 
or scientific activities and for the conception and 
planning of military operations. An individual 
may be awarded the same class of the Order 
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several times. 
posthumously. 

The first class consists of a gold-edged silver 
star covered with red enamel. The emblem of 
the Republic is centered on the star. The star is 
superimposed on a gold plaque adorned with 
rays and two crossed swords. 

The second class is the same as the first but is 
silver instead of gold. The third class is similar 
to the second but somewhat smaller and is worn 
on a yellow-red-blue ribbon. 

d. The Medal ‘“‘Liberation from the Fascist 
Yoke” (One Class). The medal is awarded to 
Rumanian military and civilian personnel and to 
foreigners for participation in the struggle against 
Fascism. The front of the medal shows two 
heads in profile, one partly superimposed on the 
other. The profiles represent a Soviet soldier and 
a Rumanian soldier in their respective helmets 
and uniforms. The inscription “EHliberarea de 
sub Jugal Fascist’? (Liberation from the Fascist 
Yoke) and a star also are on the front of the 
medal. The reverse side of the medal shows a 
laurel crown bound by ribbon and bears the 
initials ‘“RPR” and a wreath with the inscription 
“In slujba popurulur muncitor”’ (In the service 
of the workers). The medal is suspended from 
a ribbon of four scarlet and three white stripes. 

e. Order and Medal of Military Merit (Meritul 
Militar). A decree published on 10 June 1954, 
set up the Order and Medal of Military Merit 
to be conferred on servicemen for length of service 
in the Armed Forces or the Ministry of the Interior. 

The order has three classes, the medal two. 
The order is awarded for 25, 20, and 15 years’ 
service, respectively; the medal is awarded for 10 
and 5 years’ service, respectively. 

The insignia of the order is a five-pointed, red- 
enameled star, set in a wreath of laurel leaves. A 
blue-enameled emblem of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic is centered on the star over two crossed 
swords. The emblem is surrounded by a yellow- 
enameled ring in which the letters “MERITUL 
MILITAR” are inscribed. 

The medal is circular and is made of silver- 
plated brass for the first class and of brass for the 
second class. The face of the medal carries two 
laurel wreaths around the edge joined at the base 
by a five-pointed star of red enamel. In relief, 
in the center are the letters ‘“RPR” on two crossed 
swords. The reverse of the medal is the same 


The Order may be conferred 
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except that the letters “RPR” are not placed 
over the swords. 

Both the order and the medal are worn on a 
light-blue moire-silk ribbon bordered in a darker 
blue. The center stripe of the ribbon on which 
the order is worn carries a red center stripe, while 
the ribbon on which the medal is worn carries a 
white stripe. 

f. Jubilee Medal—1953. A government decree 
dated 18 January 1954 defined the establishment 
of a Jubilee Medal for Ten Years From the 
Formation of the Rumanian People’s Army. 
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) 


The medal is circular and made of silver-plated 
bronze. The obverse carries an oak leaf in relief 
on the left side of the lower part, and a laurel leaf 
in relief on the right side joined by a ribbon on 
which 1943-1953 is printed in relief. On the upper 
part is the emblem of the Armed Forces of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic printed in relief 
between the two leaves. 

The reverse carries “FORTELE ARMATE 
ALE RPR” inscribed in a semicircle on the upper 
part. In the middle is inscribed ‘““AX—A ANNI- 
VERSARE” in relief underneath a five-pointed 
star (printed). 


Section VIl. GLOSSARY OF MILITARY TERMS 


A 
SR Sa (ele | eee Sie ee ee 75 ene to screen 
AGS eM bitnte. Aas 2 ol es identification 
activitate simulat&___.__---------- deception 
nefiune Geuntirziere. 5. --- _._- delaying action 
BCiune Ue s0Gn sao e es Soc shock action 
SEL ee ee eS shelter, cover 
BUA pOsh talib. oe 2S ek bunker 
ROR DGS SUOLeran= 2 2522S dugout 
Ree laIO ee eek depth 
SUES ek 2 0 ee pea assembly 
Pile Go Fe carriage (gun) 
Aqustares Wager. 2 s----+- -- 5 fire adjustment 
ajutorul comandantului- --------- executive officer 
EDEN LOT ee mete ae ee oe runner 
RIGA ete a oe a A eS el allocation 
RUPERT SLT yee. See eet nk Se ar embrasure 
amestec incendiar. . ..<.-.__-=- napalm 
CMPipi¢gnchiz, Ss = Saas a pe eee, eel amphibious 
BIMNOTSN 2 = aaa ie Se ee ee primer 
HIN DIASAMehi se A emplacement 
SUSY CSG TR SS 5 eee ee pee enfilade 
PQS ES SCO) cs IR gal ea a antenna 
aparat de receptie-_------------- receiver 
Sep Sei ee ae a ear to defend 
aparare antiaeriané___----------- air defense 
apiirare antitanc_------ CREE at are antitank defense 
apidrare improvizaté__-.--------- hasty defense 
MONT TO TOU asi ee OS mobile defense 
apdrare sustinut&_.___----- on eae sustained defense 
apel = 5 sg oa aS Sea rolleall 
apreciere a situatiei_____--------- estimate of the situa- 
tion. 
aprovizionare aeriané_-_____------ aerial supply 
arici de sirm& ghimpaté---__----- hedgehog 
REICICAtOn eee ee JO Se rear guard 
Seiiar CHM. ee chemical corps 
BRVINIERTIEI Gee oe ee eee ordnance 
Cree 182 1h) 2 bios a Va anette ee ae army 
Aine eee ee. it Je branch of _ sercice; 
rifle. 


arms Ge10G. 8-2 = es ere gun 
APMin cara feCUl 2s eee recoiless rifle 
are GTelee = a eee crew-served weapons 
arime Individiales. 4 es eee individual weapons 
ALM AISOSTC_ 9 5e ee small arms 
GMS CTI IE snes 8 Aled 5 oe truce 
SPtiGGit | 28) be ee eee pyrotechnics 
RIGUGC sy ee ek eee artillery 
artilerie de calibru mijlociu_-___-- medium artillery 
artileriedé-cimp 2.22 ee field artillery 
artilerie: de munte-—--..-.----- mountain artillery a 
HEtILELIO (pTeA ee hs heavy artillery ‘a= * 
aruncator de flacari_-— -.-=.---—_ <= flamethrower | 
artincdtor de grenade_-__--------- mortar 
aruncator de rachete____--._.-_-- rocket launcher 
HACUNCOOECS a ee ee concealment 
asternut. 22-2 acs ee bedding roll 
SE RIVGRG! 23 6: 42 ROMO fo, Oo Ly Canal Re, eee = air raid 
atac de imobilizare__-—__..------ holding attack 
QUASR 8 tee eee foe OR te ere to attach 
MiteniNCATC =. oe authentification 
autogar& de aprovizionare __-_---- truckhead 
BUtOMAtS 2223 ee submachinegun 
SVANGATOS See ee ee ee advance guard 
avansare.—_----- ES oto Re Re i advance 
avintic. (J eee aviation 
AULT ea ar eae Ss ee aircraft 
avion de bombardament__-------- bomber 
SVION- Ae sVinalOares, oe ee ee fighter 
AVION TeACvOl = =e ee jet aircraft 
BUN cs ae ee ee axis 
ax -de-evacuare..-- =e ee = evacuation axis 
ax de aprovizionare------------ supply axis 
ax de transmisiuni9=-2—--=-_4-— = communication axis 
B 
DaIOnGiN 2 Pee ee bayonet 
arate. 20) ee Sete eee barrage 
Haren. ee boat 
HariCaAdn oo. ae ee ee road block 
PYSATLCE Br ee ew ee ee barrier 
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DALAO Wie ns i eee battalion COLCOUAR RS ee ee ee scout 
Daten =n os ee BE oe aera ee battery CI CUIG ee Sates see en ee circuit 
Dasarnerintitec. = fn c4 et air base clmp;de-mine= 525-22 ee mine field 
Dasck OO 400 == 2 Se eee base of fire cimp de tragere+ ...-......______- field of fire 
baz& de lansare a rachete________- rocket-launching site GNI ee a ot ee sea chemical 
baz& pentru rachete atomice _ -- -_- atomic rocket site Clasificaress. 532 5s ee classification; rating 
DR GAIO Ss ek ee | oe Pe a9 range Clanse. 525 eso ee ee eS eet clear 
DIGON ee eee ae ae eee canteen COU eee ah San ep LS code 
DiVIIACs eee a a ee te ee bivouac COlOS TN an ey oe oe eos column 
DUNO bee ee oc ee ee armored COLONIC a ee i ae we See oe colonel 
OLOLE TT GY: nee racers Oe IER ely RO ey OE bomb comandament__--__~ See eee eee headquarters 
Domberden a 52 0 oe Le ete to bomb comandant «222 2) a commander 
bombardament_-- - - =, oh Lol een bombardment comandant de operatii__________- chief of staff 
FIONA PORTO a= Ss eet ah 3! ee ee bombing comandantul comenduirii pietei___ provost marsbal 
bomb& incendiar&---_.-....----- incendiary bomb comandantul militiei____________- provost marshal 
DYIQR0 ts ee ow Sete eee & brigade comenduirea pietei___.____________ military police 
DUNO =e meer oS ee ae ae compass (magnetic) COIMPANIGs 8 ee company 
bucavarie mobile 2-3... 324525255 field kitchen concediu___---_- Es eed eee apts eae furlough 
8.400) Ro ek I TAR me Re es ae es barrel (container) concentra____--- ee ee ee to mass 
Concentrare= Sole oe ae concentration 
C concentrare.de forte... .=.-..-..... build up 
CRO eee: ssa a Pasta hah cable conducerea focului__.__--.__.-__- fire control 
cablu de campanie______________- field wire conducta& de petrol____-----_------ pipeline 
cadent& de tragere__.___________- rate of fire consiliu. de rasbolu__-_.--__. 1-2 court martial 
SP ok ae eee ne overlay CONUTRATAOs 2 Foe 2 eee counterattack 
alse uk 3” Te ae route CONUIA-PANGH S248 5 ee eee reverse slope 
GCRIGNCrAPNICH: 2 = 23. 5 chain of command CONUING oa eee ie ee ee contain 
aR eye a RN ee DS Se caliber cooperativa militaré_-_________-_- commissary 
CTI Te es Oe ee ee truck; carrier COOTOONR Ui coordinate 
CAMIO-UrACUOY StS. Pea oe prime mover CONCH Se heat e ee lanyard 
CRM ANigns =) ete 0). ee sy campaign corectis de -vinti.2..7) 22. ce windage 
PET ee Se, eS eee ee Oe camouflage corp de armat&___-___.-___---- -- Corps 
camuflarea luminilor.___________- blackout CONV ORG Bae fe ee eee fatigue duty 
COTE errr ON A Sa ee channel creasta.-_ on ee ridge 
Gh Ge Dot cecil Dees beachhead; bridge- creastamilitarts./.- oe ee ee military crest 
head. CTUCISHUON= <i 3 ee ee cruiser 
cap de pod aerain-______________ airhead CUPPING 22h ee to contain; to hold 
“py te RFR corporal Chiriert= aos oo ee Se ee ae courier; messenger 
SAD UIT R a et ee ore NS eS to capture CUTSR ae ee booby trap 
Caen ees ae ot A capture GUIS) Ces pas =.= Sas eee eae river line 
CATADI en ia Ge) ee cee 8 carbine Curtesmarfiall ow 82 2k court martial 
CATZC ET Gis St i ee eee Se combat vehicle 
Cartier general; 2c.5.' oie olen headquarters D 
CARMINE ene ae ke S53 ee See cartridge GUTIN ALUT is oc ee demolition 
GALUUS HIPAND so 20k. eS ce cannister (of gas debarcare 2 es oe ee debarkation 
mask). Cecolai ee! 2m A a Baer eee takeoff (of aircraft) 
CALUUSIORS wets Sere fe ee oe cartridge belt demilitarizare: = =< so ee demilitarization 
CONC Reese tty CAS 3 a See te helmet demopilizare-s2eou 2 2 demobilization 
CancATeCOp bare =. PS See ee headset (head- CéPasl 28 ee ee ._.__. to bypass 
phones). CDCR S ste. Fhe oe eee message 
CARAMUAMON U2) eS Sek ee property depou de automobile____________- motor pool 
cazamata ~---------------------- pillbox depozitens — ees oe es ee __ depot 
capitan__---------_------------- captain CLOSCIET Ses ee es to decode 
centru de adunare rit 2 see .... collecting point ostisirane ees eee to deploy 
centru de aprovizionare__________ supply point 
centru de distribuire a munitiei__._ ammunition supply dessins = ales oF et a a aa ie ae ale 
point. Gesinfectas(4sccnae 2 es ea to decontaminate 
CONUrU: GC OTUD ATO. 2. hee ee depot Getassment 2 22 o een oe detachment 
centru de transmisiuni__________ _ communication cen- detasament de acoperire_______-_- covering force 
ter; message center. detasat..22 3023 Se detached 
COUPUT AS a5 ts ks eee censorship dezerta: - 2 * ew  e et oe to desert 
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directive tehnice de transmisiuni___ signal operation in- 


structions. 
GSCI HT hoes ees eee discipline 
disciplin& de tragere _.--..------- fire discipline 
disthnih ACOPEMUN a. coverage 
CiStiiiitie = come ae ee ee tS distribution 
CistIUugeTOc = oe Bhs demolition 
Gia eo a, ee ees eee division 
SURAT ATS) SE. sc ee ee battalion (of artillery) 
Ce eee ee ne eo ee rear 
dotatie reglementar&_-___--_--_-- basic load 
SEEGD eS right (direction) 
drum principal de aprovizionare___ main supply road 
(M.S.R.). 
drumuri de apropiere_____.__--_-- avenue of approach 
QUISID RD ee ek Ss enemy 
E 
BGnha Tie Nyse so equipment 
echins de croparis =.) = Se burial party 
COE ee ee See Ss crew (of a tank, air— 
eraft, etc.). 
GGratee seen e oo Ao oe ee screen 
PIGCUy eee Se ee? Be oe complement 
CRS IO eS be echelon 
Crercinie-vaCiees wo aaa oo tactical exercise 
GSPLOA UAT ee ee Sek exploitation; follow 
up. 
explozie aerian&..___....-.--.-- __ air burst 
Seg AiG se i Se eee exposed 
F 
face’ o recunoOasteré = 2 2k to scout 
PAISe OG Uae Soe ee phase of action 
fir telefonic de campanie__________ assault wire 
PESTER, Oe yl a ee flank 
HOGA _ poe fleet 
foe Cin inets as ee a marching fire; assault 
fire. 
TOCe I NELUCIGN bee ee ee eS crossfire 
[OG Bl MaIsC Ale = ee fe ee et fire and maneuver 
ODM BGs Oe ee Le formation 
fOrtele armiate cs SS Se ts armed forces 
TOLOgTAe AeTIAnh oo So aerial photograph 
BUGG VEE ee eas frequency 
PrUNGas ee. SS ee ee private first class 
URE ee ere ae he Pee = _ sereen 
G 
garda de aprovizionare____________ railhead 
HON SOU VAG (9 CF: 7s eee Me een oe ee garrison 
(ot SU, Soe ee ees Ket SU Pe eee gas (chemical) 
genist __ Sees 13s sees. Sees SAG engineer (combat) 
PONTE Oe SU guerilla 
DCG ae Facts ay ee Se bullet 
POMLOMIS Em ae eee We eS quadrant 
ASG 1 [ise ese ee ee rank 
i Gen eee re Sooo tony rOntier-cuard 
grenad& antisubmarinaé._________- depth charge 
prenaas ce arms ee rifle grenade 
Srenadn C6 Mine. ooo hand grenade 
EATS OS rs a ee heavy 
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PROADA AT OLV ICU Be oe foxhole; slit trench 
Srosul trupelor ses = ee ee main body 
14h) 0 es ee eee, RO ere WM nee aw eS group 
SETEL ED copie sere eee squad 
erupare mixt& divizionar&_______- regimental combat 
team. 
BTUDATC AUrAte glen ee task force 
grupare tactiCas.. task force 
STUD GC ArMAth = Si ee eee army group; regimen- 
tal combat team. 
PrUD.Ce=COMANGH = > 2 ee staff 
H 
Harta Ge Operate Sere operation map 
Darter eS eee map 
harta fotograiich. 2 ee photo map 
I 
JAENtINCATe:. es Te identification 


identificarea sifnmormintarea mi- graves registration 
litarilor c&zuti. 


16s). Pensie 2— 2:42 2. ee ee to retire 

LO DLAs Se hl cee 2 to immobilize 

IM Prastiere 222. Se ee dispersion 

ba: 5) | be ey Re ey Ce enemy 

IALINGTO See ee ee ee eee armament; arming 

THCREMIMUITE: eo ee ee eee billet 

incetare ostilitatilor____.....-.--- truce, armistice 

indicGativ de apel s.r es call sign 

infanteriG_2 = se ee infantry 

LEA r eno Rs Be to infiltrate 

infirmMlera 2s os a ee See ee nurse 

induenta-Vintului.o" - 502. = eee windage 

infOPM atl: 5s eee eee intelligence 

POATOLATG 22%: Seek oor) Se eee enlistment 

iNnsiPh he eo Se badge 

Inspeciie ies 2 ee eee inspection 

instalatic= 3 eee eee installation 

iInsubOrdonarem. 2.045 es ee insubordination 

Cart ris eo ee ee ee fortification 

intendenta. 2 2s oh quartermaster 

interceptie Se ees interception 

interieren bacco w+ ee ee oe interference 

iINbEPZiCG. = oe eee eee to interdict 

iIntrind:..2 2.0 oS a ee eee salient 

ibinelaris = et oe route 

fmibarce (eae ee hee ee to embark 

imbriciminte speciali de pro- protective clothing 
tectie. | 

lid pachetan c= 2" ne ee ee to pack 

lmiprastia..~--<-- eee to disperse 

PHAIVGhi Soe on ee to advance 

LhaInNGALO © a eee advance 

INCHTrCACOT 2s 25s ee ee ee clip (cartridge) 

INGATCAUUT A= = Son et Se cargo 

TRCEECUIRG 2 oe et ory Se, ei ees encirclement 

inchizitor_—- ..-.- A a breech (breechblock) 

THONG eee pst i cay re to activate 

inghetare 0 eee icing (conditions) 

INngrops. To LelLen ee eee to entrench 

fnlOCUIGES ee ees Se replacement; relief 


* 


e 
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MB UNC sos. Se 2 ss Se 
trols. 52s see eS Oe 
PYG RRR eas he es Ss ee 
TIVGALLCUL Ree oe ee a eee 
MNUreuUINere S222 2 ee Te 
BUNA LULE ee Le 


INV OLILC ee ee 


FULTEMOCIDOIG. 2c ae = ee 


IS RGUr ieee See. | ee. 
JAD Terai tS ee Se SEES, Sees 2a! 
linie;de:cadriay=. 22.02. 222 oS 
bnie.de plecares- = 3° = ase 
limie.de: repels oe chee Sere 
linia principald de rezistenti_ _-_ - 


linia de rezistenti a posturilor 


fnaintate 


IOCOLONONG ee 28 oo es Se ee 
locotenent colonel______._____- 
logistic&_- ~~ -_-- es See 


lovitur& principala._. -..-.=..=2 
RM Bus ere meas Jon ee ee 


OD apLO plates. 22 2 ee 
WZINC Hee oe oe Se 5 te ere 


manevraso 2-2 bE ae 
manevra de retragere - ___---_--- 


MOAT ATS ese eee. SS eee 
Marinn tees sees 2. fee 
mars de apropiere- --..-------- 


masuri contra recunoasterii- 
inamicului 


MICO ALO ses eee Se ee 5 eens 
TOD UINCTO ss cs ent See ee eet 
MerAaCAlsO nears) ae eee re ee 


Misitine milipara.-—-— 3. - 
miscare de invaluire____-_.---- 
PeCT AN UT: eee ONY OB ME ee Bee 


elevation 
to enlist 


_. to fortify; to reinforce 


fortification 

maintenance 

to outflank; to envel- 
Op 

envelopment 


log (report of events, 
journal), 


camp 

launching 

liaison 

boundary 

grid line 

line of departure 

thrust line; phase line 

main line of resistance 
(M.L.R.). 

outpost line of resist- 
ance (O.P.L.R.). 

lieutenant 

lieutenant colonel 

logistics 

lot (specific group) 

main attack 

sniper 

wave lengths 

battle 

engagement 

close combat 

password 


maneuver 

retrograde 
movement. 

sailor 

navy 

approach march 

table, meal 

to screen 

gas mask 

sailor 

counterreconnais- 
sance. 

medal 


__ maintenance 


march 

message 

microphone 

military; soldier 
police; military police 


military mission 
turning movement 
to strafe 
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Male 28 ok Se oe ee cannister (shell) 
MAG ANOTH so ee eee ee machinegun 
INMUTANON. —. See ee ee gunner 
mobilizares = Ashi. ee mobilization 
MONIES 8 = ere ee uniform 
MOPUICR oso hx nh Ne mortar 
MOOT ZAG! 2. 28 et os ee eer mechanized; self- 
propelled. 
MUNGO soe sa ea Be munitions 
N 
NAVIPALOP Seo ne eee eee navigator 
NOCUTAG=. - S5 ee ee ee in the clear (uncoded) 
nedisciplinsé = s25522 4 sos misbehavior 
noeutralizas— = 22 eu ee to neutralize 
O 
O8Sle2 ss = 2) 8 os See Bees ee host; horde; army 
ODIGCEIV. = re aS ee ae objective- 
obli¢i =) en Se eee ee oblique 
Observatorinsintate =e forward observer 
obstacol'de sirmans. ss ese barbed wire 
ODUs S25. a ee ee shell 
obusx explosivi.—_ 2-2-2 -=s. 522 - = high explosive 
Obusierss 252%. 224 Sh ee howitzer 
OcChitOr 2 ==~ es See en eee gun layer 
OCUDS2=— 2 sae ee re ee eee to occupy 
ofiter de:serviclus =o = officer on duty 
ofiter cu debarcarea_____.-------- beachmaster 
Operatic mixta- > 22. = 2. joint operations 
ordin:de:operatil=— => = oa operation order 
ordines de: batale: 22-252 =e manning table; order 
of battle. 
Organizare.- SC See nn see ae ee organization 
OFQANIZAWC 5 ee ee eee organization 
OLifichs 2 oe Bs aa eee ee port (of weapon) 
B 
DANOU Ss SSS Es See ree panel 
DATABUULE 2 = Se eee ee to parachute 
Darasuteec. |= Se- oe 2 eee parachute 
Paroliees<_ 2 ee ee eee password; parole 
parte sedentarae 2- = eeea rear echelon 
DATLIZ8D = oo eee eee guerrilla 
DAS te ee NU ee ee ee pass (terrain) 
DASA Sos 2 a ee ee eee corridor (terrain) 
patide pUschs.2) 225-55 ease butt (of rifle, gun) 
DACCULER@ =: ts ee ee ee patrol 
pauza& de ascultare__------------- listening silence 
Palisa Ce TAGlO.s ses a radio silence 
pAthundere a s6 ss ee eee penetration 
DOPE Se ns Sle lee ti to guard 
Derdeass|*. es a ee Cee screen 
DETLOTan b=. ese ee eee ee armor-piercing 
PETiIMetrU. See SS ee perimeter 
DOLMIS10 <9 Se ee leave 
permite publicarea__._.---------: to declassify 
Dierderict) 2) =. ee ee = casualties 
DICShse a ese eee eee gun, gunner 
pIOnIen os eee ees at a engineer (combat) 
Distant ee eee airstrip 
plaji =e CC i ee een aes beach 
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plan de foc coordonat__---------- 
DIAN LOCUM a8 2 oa sees 
DIG@CHT CCl HURCS 6 
DION =. oes Se SP ee, 


pod aerian__-. 


coordinated fire plan 
fire plan 

jump off 

platoon 

bridge 

airlift 


Hod dé vase...........:_......._ floating bridge 

nod permanent. 2-252 -S2- = se ee fixed bridge 

OG SU GOR fee se eS ponton bridge 

HOlITIC INURL A. 2 So Se military police 

HOSS Sseuluare 2a _ listening post 

DOSU MNRINUAts 2-0 a 2 es outpost 

Sapaqnie. Soy SORE See aan ae position 

POZE AMiClze] 4-2 es ee all-round defense 

poze de asalts. + . =... assault position 

povitic tle AUAC == oe ok we attack position 

poze detiate- 5. defilade position 

pozitie de rezistent&-_ ---_-------- defense position 

DrACOG UCC el 2 oie Bee Oe gunpowder 

TOE NOIR ee ee 8  $OGraSsh 

END USI Ome Sh oe So oe crash 

ttn) Atle es Se first aid 

prizomier de: razbo1__-_ ____-____-- prisoner of war 

PSEOIOC Gee es So shell 

VOC ClOr meee eta ee oe Se Se searchlight 

protectie de avioane de vin&itoare__ fighter cover 

ELIUECE emws. eal Sipe ae point 

punct de distributie a apei__------ water point 

Hincweae OChire.- = See aiming point 

pinebh de reper. =. = 22 2 check point; reference 
point. 

Pune WRICCd. os ee to encode 

EUSCR so ee ae a ee tS rifleman 

PSB ad eee oe ee Le rifle 

MUSCA AULOINAtH=— os oo- Sa oe automatic rifle, gun 

R 

PHDME Ct ere eB eee 8 A Gee rocket 

racheta JuminCass...._... flare 

FACIOW Ore = an Soe radio navigation 

BEN ees a a burst 

Tian eee rea = wound 

PY re aoe Se Se st rank 

CANION eee a ee ak pack 

DOT oe a report 

raportul de dimineata_--_-.------- morning report 

A Tite, Se, ere ee ee __ rations 

fag Cle acCulUuNe === sau Sool range 

ii otoak hye war 

raspundere. 2. =.=. Se eae accountability 

PArpuns Io Parola. 8 countersign 

Ne AUN di a SS re ee support 

CRE Cle eee oe Mere se ee reception 

rechizitie _ __- - SF NE __._. requisition 

POCHIAIION G8 See ees 5 HES to requisition 

OCT ees eo ee ee recruit 

FECUMORSORLON -_ . Se aea eo SS ee reconnaissance 

234 0.4) 7 Ds Or Sea ee ee ee salvage 

TONG) yer ee Spiess nee relay 

fepaArtiia LOCUM 5K fire distribution 

Peper Ge Nivel) os eee bench mark 
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PEROT OT Goat Sawer i Fk 
rulou de sirm& ghimpaté_-_-_--_-- 


rupe: contactula. 2-22. 
PEEL P) DOT UE ees a ee ee 
Fupere de trOnt. = = ee 


sali apparatelor..— = 2 = 
We UAE: 5 eRe Os ees. Be L Speer ee oe ne 
SATIUEN OO = ee See ea ee 
ESC ER ATS EY See et cine RS ee coe 
SCHiImnb a 10 CUP = 32 ee 


SPN EB a Wee eee ona Ses eee pee Un eee 
semnale:decminag =... -- <== 
semnal secret de identificare —_— __- 
SereentANSihUCLOl. ==. eee 
SOPVIGH = Wins a ee ee eee 
servicitul.sanibar. —..— 


SIMULA SA). 2 BES a eee 
sirms de declansare_-. — ----.-.-- 
soldat. = Set a ee See eee 
sparge frontul...- =.= --- 5 —- 
RDATUClOS =o ee ae 
spargere de front_-------------- 


Splijil'. ... + -- - =< Se 
sprijin:cu fo¢..2------__--_-—-- 
sprijin de aviatie_=>==--->--.=-- 
StaTe Ge aseGit 25 ee 
starsit.. 0) pees eee 
Stat MAjOl=--- == a oe 


statie de radio ascultare___------ 
sirapungere! —- -— Boe eee See aera 
SPT OCLITS «>= Suse ee ee 
subofiter... oe) =sees =e 


SN = 23 ee 
superioritatea focului_ —--------- 


Sais. Soe see Se 
sef dé stat major_— ______----4=- 
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to withdraw; to 
retreat. 

to relay 

net 

road net 

sump 

concertina (wire 
entanglement). 

to disengage 

to breakthrough 

breakthrough 

route 


communications room 
aid man 

guard 

relief 

to skirmish 

section 

signal 

arm and hand signals 
authenticator 

first sergeant 

branch, service 
medical corps 
security 


_ to feint 


trip-wire 


_ soldier; private 


to breakthrough 
burst; penetration 
breakthrough 
rear 

hospital 

support 

fire cover 

air support 
martial law 

rear 


_ staff; general staff 


left (direction) 
intercept station 


_ breakthrough 


to infiltrate 

noncommissioned 
officer. 

burst 

fire superiority 


_ saddle (terrain) 


chief of staff 
highway (major) 


tactics 
tank 

tank dozer 
litter 
scabbard 
technical 
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telefon de campanie______-_------ field telephone; 
handset. 

telegraf de campanie___-..-------- field telegraph 

tcleimprimavor=. = === - == teletype 

POIOLIG GRU Nene eee oe a eres range finder 

tempo de aprovizionare_____----- supply discipline 

ROTO Te er en ok 5 aca eh eh a terrain 

CELESILO ee a ee ee ee ground 

fermen... == ee ee ae deadline; suspense 
date. 

ECS ee or See ks ts ee scabbard 

tragere de contrabaterie- -_--~------ counterbattery fire 

tragere de barfuire._.___ ___-..-—— harassing fire 

tragere de incadrare - - - - -- _______ bracketing (artillery) 
fire. 

tragere finalA de protectie________ final protective fire 

tragere pe deasupra trupelor-_---- overhead fire 

tragere razanti.___-------------- grazing fire 

tragere vertical#___.------=------- plunging fire 

transmisiuni____._____..-.__-_-- communiations 

travisinitavor... =e transmitter 

transportat pe cale aeriana- - - --- - airborne 

Pransee. ae ae trench 

GLUROG 26 ee ee ee ee tracer (ammunition) 

EPOCRTO Tei ae a, ee See es ee passage, crossing 

EYOORDO ALC oe ee a pass (terrain) 

frencde MUNG So ammunition train 

Tupt... 2 eg 2 oe ape See: troops 

(TRG HE a a ea eek ae eae cannon; gun 

CADE Soh oe ek 2 ee eee er _ gunner 


DA Pam 30-50-—2 


CAR Soe oe oe se ee shore 
teava ‘tunuluii.=--2 gun tube 
SiREA Gi oe ee ees target 
U 
ntate. eee ere unit 
initiate: cOmpatanta.—- 2-52 =e combat command 
unitate de debarcare_-_-______----- landing force 
Umilnes: SOVeENICR.. == 2 ee Soviet Union 
UNM ALITG 2 soe ee ee ee pursuit 
UZib es GG TASDONT 2k a Se battle fatigue 
V 
Vie ae = See eee ae boat; ship 
EAS CO | RINT Oe oa at eto ee battleship 
vas purtator de avioane-_-_-_------- aircraft carrier; 
carrier. 
VinSlOr 6s ee ee rifleman 
WATE OVA GAG ns bea eer spearhead 
Z 
TOT RSS ee ee flight 
TOT Les enti erent & NONI reo sin ear, oe zone; belt (terrain) 
Zona CONtTAIMINAth = - y contaminated area 
ZOTAGe AOUDAEC oa ee ee assembly area 
zonk de concentrare si redistribuire_ staging area 
ZONK OG UPta eee zone of action 
zona de parasutare__.. ---...._.-- drop zone 
RON OC SUHUL. 2 ee Se blast area 
ZONA INOAL ba ei ee ee ee dead space 
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[AG 353 (5 Oct 59)] 


By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 


Official : 
R. V. LEE, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


Distribution: 
Active Army: 

USASA (1) 

OSD (1) 

ACSI (300) 

DCSOPS (2) 

DCSLOG (2) 

CINFO (25) 

CNGB (1) 

CRD (2) 

TPMG (5) 

Tech Stf, DA (10) except CofOrd 
(20) 

USCONARC (40) 

USAR Arty Bd (2) 

USA Armor Bd (2) 

USA Inf Bd (2) 

USA AD Bd (2) 

USA Abn & Elect Bd (2) 

USA Avn Bd (2) 

ATB (2) 

OS Maj Comd (5) except 
USAREUR (25) 
USARPAC (50) 
USARAL (6) 

SHAPE (1) 

Log Comd (2) 

US ARADCOM (1) 

US ARADCOM Regn (1) 


DA Pam 30—50—2 


L. L. LEMNITZER, 


General, United States Army, 


MDW (5) 

Armies (10) except First US Army 
(12) 

Corps (3) except X VIII Corps (5) 

Div (3) 

Bde (3) 

Regt/Gp/bg (2) 

Bn (1) except MI Bn (5) 

Co/Btry (1) except MI Co (5) 

GENDEP (2) 

Sup Sec, GENDEP (2) 

Depot (2) 

RTC (1) 

Aggressor Cen (50) 

Mil Dist (1) 

USA Corps (Res) (1) 

Sector Comd, USA Corps (Res) (1) 

USA INTC (500) 

USMA (5) 

NWC (10) 

AFIS (1) 

USAWC (50) 

USACGSC (1100) 

USAARMS (250) 

USAAMS (100) 

US ARADSCH (100) 

USA ES (CONUS) (5) 


Chief of Staff. 


USAIS (250) 

USA Ord Sch (5) 
USASCS (5) 
USATSCH (5) 
USARIS (4) 
TAGSUSA (5) 

USA CmlC Sch (5) 
PMGS (5) 

USA QM SCH (5) 
AMSS (5) 

USA JAG SCH (5) 
FSUSA (5) 
USAAVNS (5) 

PMST Sr Div Units (1) 
AMS (20) 

WSEG (1) 

Ports of Emb (OS) (5) 
Trans Terminal Comd (5) 
Army Terminals (5) 
PG (1) 

Arsenals (1) 

MAAG (2) 

Mil Msn (2) 

ARMA (3) 

JAMMAT (2) 


NG: State AG (3); units—same as Active Army except allowance is one copy to each unit. 
USAR: Same as Active Army except allowance is one copy per unit. 
For explanation of abbreviations used, see AR 320-50. 
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